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Tue date of the appearance of this article is synchronous with the 
expiration of that compromise between Austria and Hungary as to cus- 
toms duties, which lies at the root of the financial position of the Dual 
Monarchy. The resignation of the Hungarian Finance Minister and 
the creation of fresh arrangements between the Cis-Leithan Empire 
and the Trans-Leithan Kingdom upon the basis proposed by the 
Hungarian Prime Minister form not only a victory of M. Tisza over 
Count Szapary, but a gain of power to the former, which makes him 
master for the time being in the Empire. He holds, or virtually holds, 
for the moment as many great ministerial offices as the Duke of Wel- 
lington held at the time when Punch represented a meeting of the 
Cabinet at which all the ministers had the well-known nose. The 
Hungarian Cabinet appears to the world to consist of M. Tisza 
only, who when he came to power some twelve or thirteen years ago 
was expected immediately to fall, but who seems only to have become 
more powerful day by day. Both halves of the Empire have now 
adopted the measures of defence which the Austro-Hungarian Go- 
vernment considered necessary. The fortifications of Cracow, upon 
which vast numbers of civilian workmen were employed in February 
and March, are now complete. The Landwehr and the Honveds have 
been armed, and coats have been purchased for the Landsturm. The 
war preparations which have been made are such as ought to have been 
made some years ago, such as it was most dangerous to have been 
without, and the absence of which in the past has been caused solely 
by the difficulties of the financial situation. Even under the terror 
inspired by the recent concentration of Russian cavalry upon the 
frontier of Galicia—a concentration officially denied in Austria, but 
well known to the Austrian Government to exist—the votes granted 
have been less in proportion than the votes secured by the Rouma- 
nian Government from the Chamber of Deputies in that country. 
Yet no one can suppose that the danger which menaces Austria is 
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less than that which overshadows Roumania, for the Polish Jews, 
who according to Prince Bismarck were created by Heaven for the 
express and sole purpose of serving as spies on Russia, have done 
their work too accurately. 

If we wish to obtain an authoritative view of the situation in 
Austro-Hungary, it is not so easy, as it is in the case of some other 
countries, to know whom to consult or where to turn. Strong as 
may be the Austrian and Hungarian statesmen who are in power ; 
strong in the possession of parliamentary popularity and parliamen- 
tary majorities as may be the Hungarian President of Council ; 
the Ausirian President of Council, Count Taaffe; the Common 
Minister of Finance, M. Kallay; or the Common Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Count Kalnoky ; they are all of them compelled by 
the difficulties of the situation of the Dual Monarchy to use tempo- 
rising language, and to avoid anything like frankness of speech or 
expression of real intention. On the other hand, although Buda- 
Pest has at least one very powerful journal in the Pester Lloyd, and 
although Vienna is of all the capitals of Europe essentially the news- 
paper capital, yet there is a very marked difference of tone between the 
newspapers of the Austrian and those of the Hungarian capital. In the 
absence of guidance it is by no means certain to which we ought to 
look as indicating the probable lines of the future policy of the 
Empire as a whole. The Firemdenblatt, Neue Freie Presse, and many 
others that could be named of almost equal power, have, like the 
Pester Lloyd, an European fame ; but then, unfortunately, the great 
Hungarian journal and those well-known Vienna sheets contradict 
one another, not so much in words as in the general tone of their 
writing. Looking to the fact that some of the journals which write 
above all of the necessity to Austria of peace, and some of those 
which call at times for instant war with Russia, should she place a 
single soldier in Bulgaria, are equally supposed to enjoy official 
inspiration, it is useless to try to gather the policy of the Austrian 
Empire from the journals of the two capitals. One paper, indeed, there 
is in Vienna, the Politische-Correspondenz—if I may be permitted to 
speak of that most secret-revealing of all European sheets as a news- 
paper, as it is in fact in the highest possible degree, though hardly, 
perhaps, in form—which tells us much, and is always well worth 
reading, but tells us more of facts than of tendencies. 

The difficulty is very largely explained when we remember that 
Austria and Hungary do not in reality agree, and that neither of them 
very clearly sees her way. Hungary, partly from old traditions, 
partly from the memories of 748-9, partly from her exposed situa- 
tion in the middle of an enormous mass of Slavs, is bitterly anti- 
Russian, and therefore warlike. Austria is anti-Russian too, but 
with a distinct peace note, and with a certain desire to patch up matters 
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of dispute, and to make ties of friendship, if they will not last for ever, 
at all events last some time. There is always a doubt which of the two 
policies is to prevail. Parliamentary control grows stronger in the Dual 
Monarchy year by year; yet this does but increase its difficulties. 
The Magyars are a military people, and proud of their king and of 
his army. The Croats of the Banat share these views, but detest 
their Magyar exponents, and the Diet of Agram is a thorn in 
the side of Hungary. The Tsechs of Bohemia and the Poles of 
Galicia also support the army and the Austrian Emperor, although 
with a desire to see the Emperor crowned king of the kingdoms of 
Bohemia and Galicia respectively, and a tripartite or a quadrilateral 
form given to the Dual Monarchy. But these feelings of loyalty to 
the sovereign and of glory in the army, which have hitherto held 
Austro-Hungary together, are greatly weakened by constitutional 
control; for even as matters stand Ministers are pulled both ways by 
combinations of minorities, forming what wemay call scratch majorities 
without a common guiding principle. They are driven to attempt 
to meet their difficulties, like the Federalist Prime Minister of 
Austria, Count Taaffe, whose Irish extraction is perhaps too remote to 
account for his Home Rule views, by further concessions to nationali- 
ties and further divisions of Parliaments, and in any case the increase 
of parliamentary activity and power will tend to increase the existing 
division between Hungary and Austria. Count Kalnoky’s concessions 
in the Hungarian Delegation, which have increased the constitutional 
element in the practical working of the Hungarian Constitution, are 
not, therefore, viewed with unmixed satisfaction even by the Consti- 
tutionalists of Austria. 

The necessities of the situation which lie upon the surface are 
those which have been indicated in the first and third articles 
of the present series. Austro-Hungary needs quiet; first and above 
all because of the state of her finances, and in the next place because, 
as has been seen in the last article, she is not in a military sense 
equal to the strain of war with Russia. But unfortunately for her 
she is in a domestic situation which further enforces the necessity of 
peace. The mixture in the Austrian Empire of the Slav and German 
races, and in the Hungarian Kingdom of the Slavs, the Magyars, and 
the Roumans; the strong Catholicism of a great part of old Austria 
and Croatia and Bohemia; the strong Protestantism of a large section 
of the Magyars—all these are securities against downright rapacity 
on the part of the two most powerful neighbours of Austro-Hungary. 
But on the other hand they enormously increase the difficulties of 
government. Germany cannot wish. to tear from Austria the Arch- 
duchy of Austria or the Duchy of Styria, or Carinthia, or Salzburg, 


(1) ‘The Present Position of European Politics. Part I.: Germany,” Fortnightly 
Review, January. Part III. : “ Russia,’ Fortnightly Review, March. 
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or North Tyrol, where there are altogether between four and five 
millions of Germans, on account of the violent Slav feeling in the 
Margraviate of Moravia and in the Kingdom of Bohemia, which 
separate German Austria from Germany. Prince Bismarck perfectly 
knows that the Slavism of the Tsechs would become Russianism if 
they were annexed to Germany, and he can hardly desire to increase 
his religious difficulties by annexing Catholics so strong as the Catho- 
lies of German Austria and of the intervening strip, or his other 
difficulties by annexing the Socialists of the suburbs of Vienna. 
Russia, too, which might easily swallow the Ruthenians of Eastern 
Galicia and of part of Bukowina, and possibly, although with more 
difficulty, the Catholic Polish Slavs and the Jews of Western Galicia, 
certainly could not digest the Magyars of the Hungarian plain, nor 
even the Roumans and the “Saxons” of the Principality of Transyl- 
vania. Just as Germany cannot step across Bohemia and Moravia and 
a corner of Silesia, where there are seven millions of Slavs, to get to 
Central Austria, so the Russians cannot swallow up the Magyars and 
the Roumans to get to the Croats of the Banat and the Slovenes of 
the Kingdom of Dalmatia. When nationalities are considered from 
the annexing point of view, that excellent Berlin professor, unrivalled 
for his combination of map-making and ethnography—Dr. Kiepert— 
becomes a sort of saviour of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. But there 
is the reverse of the medal, and that mixture of races and religions, 
which in one sense secures the continued existence of a something which 
shall be called Austria, makes that Austria full of discordant elements, 
which have different sets of powerful friends outside her territory to 
whom they turn for advice and with whom they continually intrigue. 
The result is that Austro-Hungary is, of all the countries in the 
world, by far the most difficult to govern, and that as a necessity of 
her condition she must before all things long for peace. The German 
and Italian alliance was for Austria not a matter of choice but of 
absolute necessity, and however little direct advantage she may ap- 
pear to gain from it, it may be confidently asserted that that alliance 
will continue. The more doubtful point is, given the fact that 
Germany, menaced on the one flank by Russia and on the other by 
France, is now only strong enough to hold her own, how far Austria 
will go in the direction of concession to Russia rather than draw the 
sword. 

A few months ago some sanguine and belligerent Englishmen were 
disposed to think that the prospect of an English alliance, even 
standing by itself, was likely to put an end to the hesitation and the 
doubts of Austria. Now, an Italian alliance may be of great value 
to Austria, as I shall attempt to show in the next article of this series. 
An English alliance, for those military reasons which I shall have to 
discuss in my concluding article, that on England, and which are 
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perfectly known to Austrian statesmen, would, I fear, be regarded by 
them as of less instant value than an alliance with Roumania. The 
power of England at sea is absolutely useless in an Austrian alliance to 
save Austria from the immediate consequences of war. The power of 
England upon land, during the two months which probably would be 
sufficient for the Russian advance, may be looked upon as_non- 
existent; whereas the Roumanians can place 150,000 men in line, 
who are admirably officered and trained, and have the solidity of 
German troops. 

The view which I have taken of the military power of Russia is 
looked upon as exaggerated. The subject is worth inquiry, as the 
chances are that we shall find ourselves at war with Russia one of 
these days; and the comparison of Austrian and Russian military 
forces is also of much interest, inasmuch as war between these two 
great Powers is not likely to be long avoided. It is also personally 
important to ourselves, inasmuch as, if we have to look forward to 
the possibility of having to fight Russia, it would obviously be better 
to fight her with allies, that is with Austria, than to fight her alone. 
I fear that time will show that those who believe that Austria can 
hold her own against Russia are as wrong as are, I believe, those who 
hold, upon the other hand, that Russia is invulnerable by Great 
Britain in a single-handed war. Various military writers compute 
the real military power of the various countries of Europe in very 
different ways; and it is not easy to arrive at a common standard. 
When, for example, we discuss the military power of Italy we have to 
some extent to deal with the unknown. Italy pretends to have a 
number of “instructed men ” far more than double that of Austria, 
and exceeding by 100,000 the number possessed by Germany ; but 
this may be looked upon as a statistical romance; and we are 
obliged to consider in detail the speeches of General Ricotti, 
who is at least a competent authority upon military figures, and 
who well knows the real strength of that army which many 
years ago he himself did much to create. He talks about the 
possibility of mobilising twelve corps, and of putting in all 500,000 
men under arms, which is a very different thing from 2,862,000. But 
in the case of Italy also there is another difficulty, which is that the 
fighting power of the Italian army is in dispute. I myself believe in 
the gallantry of her soldiers, which has indeed been proved in their 
recent conflict with the Abyssinians ; but there is more doubt about 
their heads. The Italian officers are said by some high military autho- 
rities to be wanting in steadiness, and to be the sort of men who when 
beaten will always take their beating bravely, but who are not likely 
to win their battles. This remains to be seen. On the other hand, in 
dealing with Russia, Germany, and Austria, if I count the quality of 
the troops as equal on all three sides, I shall be giving a little weight 
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~ in the scale against my own opinion. No skilled military observer 
ventures now to assert that the army of the Dual Monarchy is superior 
to that of Russia, man for man. Some think that Russia is very short 
of officers, but they remember Inkermann too well, and neglect too 
much what has been accomplished by Russia since 1878. The Aus- 
trians do not now possess the advantage of having great generals 
who command the confidence of officers and men. If we put aside 
quality, which in this case may not unfairly be taken as being pretty 
equal, there are tests of strength which are of value. We know the 
expenditure upon the armies, and are certain, for example, that Austro- 
Hungary spends a little more than Italy, and rather less than two- 
thirds of what is spent by Germany, upon the army. We know that 
she possesses a “‘ Budget-peace-effective ” rather greater than that of 
Italy, and rather less than two-thirds of that of Germany—that is in 
the same proportion as the expenditure. Austro-Hungary has rather 
more field-guns than Italy, and rather less than two-thirds of the 
tield-guns of Germany, which is again in the same proportion. These 
tests are pretty sound ones so far as they go, and by all these tests 
Russia seems equal in military strength to Austria and Germany 
combined. As regards expenditure I cannot prove my case. Austria 
and Germany together spend rather over thirty millions sterling upon 
their armies. Russia, at the present rate of the rouble, appears to 
spend less upon her land forces; but as I pointed out in the Russian 
article, the charge of the War Ministry in Russia is very far from 
including the total army expenditure. If we look to the “ Budget- 
peace-effectives,” excluding constabulary and customs guards, but 
adding one-year volunteers, Russia has “850,000,” or, as I think, 
890,000, against 749,000 for Germany and Austria ; and while Russia 
in field-guns is slightly inferior to Germany and Austria together, 
she is very superior to them in cavalry, I must maintain, therefore, 
the accuracy of my statement previously made and hotly contested, 
that Russia is as strong as Germany and Austria, and between two 
and three times as strong as Austria alone. No doubt her troops 
are scattered over an enormous territory, but it is chiefly a 
territory that needs no guarding, and she could put half her force 
in Austria and yet have plenty of men to garrison Poland and the 
Caucasus. 

The Austrians, in spite of the rapidity with which they have been 
spending money during the last few months, have not yet taken all 
those precautions which they should have taken considering that they 
share a very long common frontier, which is purely arbitrary, with a 

tremendous military Power. Cracow and Przemysl are not even 
now fortresses by which an army of inferior strength would be enabled 
to defend Galicia against a stronger power. As a great foreign 
military writer, Marga, has consolingly observed of Austro-Hungary, 
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in that which is the first of all the military works of the day, 
«« After several defeats she can retire into the wooded Carpathians ;” 
but, he adds, “ the road to Vienna is thus uncovered.” Neither can 
Germany be trusted to defend Vienna by menacing the long line of the 
Russian advance, because when Germany ceases to be neutral the neu- 
trality of France in turn will cease, and Germany will have enough to 
do to defend the Rhine. Italy, and Italy alone, can protect Vienna, 
supposing that the Roumanians confine themselves to defending 
their own neutrality, and Italy will have to be paid for doing it. 
Paid, too, in coin more valuable than a mere promise of help against 
the Pope and the Pope’s friends, in whose desire to regain the tem- 
poral power the Italians now no longer believe. It is almost 
incredible that Austria, whatever her financial difficulties, should not 
have fortified herself in Galicia, with its seven hundred and twenty 
miles of winding, artificial frontier towards Russia; unless indeed 
she had made up her mind that she must lose Eastern or Ruthenian 
Galicia whenever she goes to war, and that the Northern Carpathians 
form the true frontier of her eastern provinces. 

So far from having under-rated the military strength of Austro- 
Hungary, I myself have been inclined to think that I have not set 
it low enough. There may be elements in the Austro-Hungarian 
ranks which may not fight heartily against Russia, as for example the 
Red Russians and Little Russians of Northern Bukowina and Eastern 
Galicia. There can be no doubt as to the unpopularity of both 
Austrians and Hungarians in Croatia and the Dalmatian Kingdom. 
Some observers think that the Croats, who are among the best of the 
Austro-Hungarian troops, would not, although Roman Catholic in 
religion, fight for Hungary against Russia unless a real federalism 
were promised them, and unless the King of Hungary were crowned 
at Agram. The Bohemian newspapers were some of them alarmingly 
pro-Russian not very long ago; but I believe the Tsechs may be 
counted on to fight for Austria, although, or perhaps because, Bo- 
hemia is an Ireland under limited Home Rule (and with a German 
Ulster). Count Taaffe has given extended suffrage, increased power 
to the clergy, the official use of the Tsech tongue, a Tsech university, 
and a territorial army, and the Tsechs yet ask for more. One 
of the best executed of foreign works on European armies, that 
of Colonel Rau, points out that Austro-Hungary and England 
are, as compared with Russia or Germany, suffering from paralysis 
in military matters caused by a divided rule:—England through 
the division of responsibility between the Secretary of State and 
the General Commanding-in-Chief, and the Dual Monarchy (in a less 
degree, because it is a division which does not extend, as Colonel 
Rau shows, to the affairs of the “active army’”’) by the division 
of the control of the Landwehr and the Honved militia between 
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Austria and Hungary. Thereis a joint War Minister, but there are 
also separate Austrian and Hungarian Ministers of Defence. 

The Emperor of Austria, who has given a great deal of time and 
patient labour to the reorganisation of the Austro-Hungarian army, is, 
it is understood, pleased with the recent development of the powers of 
mobilisation of the Austrian cavalry. But this is rather a case of 
shutting the stable-door when the steed is stolen. The Russians had 
a very long start, and it is probable they still maintain it. There 
was a grave danger for Austria in the presence on her frontier of an 
overwhelming force of the new Russian dragoons, which combine the 
best features of cavalry and mounted infantry, and in the existence 
in Little Russia and the Don Cossack Steppe of numerous Cossack 
reserves. There was, and I think there still is, the danger that a 
few hours before the declaration of war an immense horde of Russian 
cavalry will swarm through Galicia, will cut the railroads and the 
telegraph wires, avoid the regular armies, but destroy the whole mobi- 
lisation arrangements of Austria, and beat the less numerous Austro- 
Hungarian cavalry, who are now stationed in wooden barrack 
towns upon the line between Cracow and Lemberg. The Austro- 
Hungarian cavalry have been increased of late for the purpose of 
meeting this danger, by covering the mobilisation and the con- 
centration of the army, and by defending the strategic railroads of 
Galicia. But they have not, I believe, achieved the first condition 
of success—that of being able to present themselves on the frontier 
with a superior force. The steps taken in Austro-Hungary have 
been to place a large number of independent cavalry divisions on the 
frontier and to give the regiments of which they are formed a peace- 
effective which is really a war-effective ; also to arrange for sending 
forward all the cavalry towards the frontier immediately upon the 
receipt of the mobilisation order. The Austrian cavalry regiments 
will be able to start for the frontier at a moment’s notice with nine 
hundred sabres each. But a greater difficulty was till lately found 
in keeping a large force actually upon the frontier in time of peace. 
The climate on the Galician frontier is very bad. There are no large 
towns and few large villages, and the plains are extremely unhealthy 
in the spring. The Austrians have now, however, placed on the 
frontier two independent cavalry divisions, with fifty-four squadrons ; 
and on the moment of the receipt of the order of mobilisation the 
railways will be employed for the purpose of carrying more cavalry 
to the front along the Vienna-Cracow line. On the other hand, the 
Russians have had for many years a large force on their frontier, 
and have lately, as the Polish Jews will have told the Austrians, 
greatly increased that force, although this fact has been denied. But 
the Austrians will not at present be able to place in the field more 
than a nominal force of 61,000 sabres, all told, and those who know 
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the Russian army best must feel that such a force will be unable to 
make head against the regular cavalry of the Russians, even without 
taking the Cossacks into account. 

It is not of much use to discuss what may be called the “ grand 
possibilities” of Austria under circumstances such as those which 
I have attempted to describe. No doubt she should have been the 
“heir of Turkey;” the protector of a Greece extended to include 
Albania and Macedonia and the islands and the coast to Constanti- 
nople and down Asia Minor ; the friend of Servia and Roumania; the 
president of a Balkan Confederation—and what not. But Austria is 
naturally slow to move, and under her many difficulties has become 
constitutionally timid. Moreover, to be able to look to such a future 
she would have to contemplate becoming that which her ethnic con- 
stitution ought to make her, but which both Germans and Magyars are 
determined she shall not become—a mainly Slavonic Power, in which 
the Tsechs and the Serbs or Croats, if not the Galician Poles, would 
take their share of government with the Magyars. The outlook for 
Austria then, is, in my opinion, far from promising. She will do all 
she can to avoid war with Russia, but if she avoids it she will pro- 
bably be greatly humbled in the process. If she fights, I fear she will 
be humbled also, and humbled with the loss at least of Bukowina 
and the eastern portion of Galicia. Germany cannot save her, for 
Germany cannot interfere because of France. Italy, which could 
save Vienna, would have to be given South Tyrol as far as the 
language boundary, that is, up to within six or seven miles of 
Boétzen; and nothing could exceed the pain to the Emperor and his 
Court and many patriotic Austrians of being saved by Italy. On the 
other hand, the idea of danger to Austria from any desire on the part 
vf her German population to join their fortunes to those of Germany 
may be set aside. The interest of Germany, like the interest of 
Austria, is to keep quiet and let things alone. Germany does not 
desire the disruption of Austria, for the German provinces, Upper 
and Lower Austria, and the rest, do not lie next to Germany, but are, 
as I have tried to show, cut off from it by a district in which the 
most enterprising of all Slavonic peoples hate the Germans with 
a deadly hatred. The recent retirement from the Diet of Prague of 
the seventy German members of the Diet shows the present state 
of feeling in the Bohemian Kingdom between the Germans and the 
Tsechs. War now rages upon every point, and as the Tsechs are at 
present triumphant I suppose the Fortnightly Review will be seized 
because I have not written Praha, though I have carefully avoided 
writing Praag. 


It is difficult for any one except an Austro-Hungarian statesman 
to realise the difficulties of governing the Dual Monarchy. Cis- 
: ' : a . 
Leithania has, as is well-known, a Reichsrath and seventeen Pro- 
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vincial Diets. The two Austrias, Styria, Carinthia, and Salzburg 
present no difficulties, but causes of trouble are abundant in the other 
districts. The Emperor will probably end by getting himself crowned 
King of Bohemia, although it will be difficult for him to lend himself 
toa proscription of the German language by the Tsechs, as he has been 
forced by the Magyars to lend himself to the proscription in parts 
of Hungary of Rouman and of various Slavonic languages. But 
how far is this process to continue? The German Austrians are as 
unpopular in Istria and Dalmatia as in Bohemia; and Dalmatia is 
also an ancient kingdom. These territories were originally obtained 
by the election of the King of Hungary to the crown of the 
tripartite kingdom of Croatia, Slavonia, and Dalmatia. Is “ Ferenez 
Jozsef” to be crowned King of Dalmatia? And is Dalmatia to 
have its separate Ministry and its separate official language, and 
its completely separate laws? And what then of Fiume, the so- 
called Hungarian port? Then, again, Galicia is also an ancient 
kingdom, although it has at other times formed part of Poland ; 
and the Emperor is King of Galicia, as he is King of Bohemia and 
Dalmatia. Is he to be crowned King of Galicia? And if so, is 
the separate existence of Galicia to be a Polish or a Ruthenian 
existence, or, indeed, a Jewish? for the Jews are not only extra- 
ordinarily powerful and numerous there, but are gaining ground 
day by day. The Ruthenians complain as bitterly of being bullied 
by the Poles in Galicia as the Croats complain of the Magyars. Even 
here the difficulties are not ended. The Margraviate of Moravia 
contains a large Tsech population, and will have to be added to the 
Bohemian kingdom. Bukowina may go with Galicia or Transyl- 
vania, Austrian Silesia may be divided between the Tsechs of 
Bohemia and Moravia on the one part, and the Poles or Ruthenians 
or Jews of Galicia on the other. But what is to become of that which, 
with the most obstinate disregard of pedants, I intend to continue to 
call the Tyrol? ‘Trieste must go with Austria and Salzburg, and the 
Northern Tyrol and Styria and Carinthia no doubt; but it is not 
difficult to show that Austria would actually be strengthened by 
giving up the Southern Tyrol, where the Italian people, or at least 
the Italian language, is gaining ground day by day. There really 
seems very little left of the integrity of the Austrian Empire at 
the conclusion of our survey of its constituent parts. Matters do not 
look much better if we turn to Trans-Leithania. Hungary has its 
Reichstag (which is also known by some terrible Magyar name), its 
House of Representatives, and its House of Magnates, and, although 
there are not so many Provincial Diets as in Austria, Slavonia and the 
Banat of Croatia possess a Common Diet with which the Magyars 
are far from popular; and the Principality of Transylvania also 
possessed separate local rights, for trying completely to suppress 
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which the Magyars are at present highly unpopular. The Principality, 
although under Magyar rule, is divided between “Saxons” and Rou- 
mans, who equally detest the Magyars, and the Croats and Slovenes 
who people the Banat are Slavs who also execrate their Ugrian 
rulers, inscriptions in whose language are defaced whenever seen. 
Croatia is under-represented at Pest, and says that she goes unheard, 
and the Croats, who have partial Home Rule without an executive, 
ask for a local executive as well, and demand Fiume and Dalmatia. 
If we look to the numbers of the various races, there are in Austria of 
Germans and Jews about nine millions to about thirteen million Slavs 
and a few Italians and Roumans. There are in the lands of the Crown of 
Hungary, two millions of Germans and Jews, of Roumans nearly three 
millions, although the Magyars only acknowledge two and a half mil- 
lions, and of Magyars and Slavs between five and six millions apiece. 
In the whole of the territories of the Dual Monarchy it will be 
seen that there are eighteen millions of Slavs and only seventeen 
millions of the ruling races—Germans, Jews, and Magyars—while 
between three and four millions of Roumans and Italians count along 
with the Slav majority as being hostile to the dominant nationalities. 
It is difficult to exaggerate the gravity for Austria of the state of 
things which these figures reveal. Count Kaélnoky is a very able 
man; he has had a wide experience of men and things. He has 
served his country first at Berlin and then at London; he has been 
ambassador at Rome and at St. Petersburg; and no one knows 
better than the Common Minister for Foreign Affairs how extra- 
ordinarily artificial is the existing state of things. The common 
army and the common navy are really controlled by the Delegations. 
The Delegations consist of a hundred and twenty members, of 
whom sixty are chosen by the Austrian Parliament and sixty 
by the Hungarian Parliament, which is thus vastly over-repre- 
sented. Although Hungary only contributes 30 per cent., Austria 
contributing 70 per cent., towards the joint expenditure, the 
twenty gentlemen selected by the Hungarian magnates and 
the forty gentlemen selected by the Magyar majority in the 
Hungarian House of Representatives hold in their hands half 
the power of the Empire. These gentlemen really represent only 
six millions out of the whole population of the Empire, and they 
are only 38 per cent. in their own half of it; while the Germans 
are only 38 per cent. in their own half. The Dual Monarchy 
is ruled by two minorities. All these figures may be contested. 
Austria and Hungary both habitually and purposely underesti- 
mate what may be called the foreign element in each of the two 
countries respectively. The Hungarians exaggerate the numbers of 
the Magyar population, which is undoubtedly gaining ground, and 
the Austrians exaggerate the number of the Germans. It must be 
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admitted also that the majority of the Slavs of the Dual Monarchy 
are Roman Catholics in religion, and are not in any strong degree, 
with the exception of the Ruthenians, pro-Russian. Still, whatever 
deductions may be made it is impossible to upset the main contention 
that the present state of things is artificial in an extraordinary 
degree and unlikely to continue. All States are peopled by what 
may be termed, in an uncomplimentary word, mixtures. Just as, 
for example, the French, although a curious mixture, are a mixture 
that has been well mixed, so the people of Austro-Hungary are a mix- 
ture badly mixed. The Germans and the Magyars rule the country, 
but the Germans are not much more than a fourth, and the Magyars are 
not nearly one-sixth of the population, while the Slavs and Roumans 
have far more than a majority. There is a German park or German 
preserve in the two Austrias and their neighbourhood, and a German 
belt round the Tsech portion of Bohemia; but even in the Austrian 
Duchies there is a large population which is really Croatian-Slav. 
We are used to look upon the Duchy of Styria as German, but the 
southern portion of the Duchy is Wendish or Slovene. So, too, with 
the old kingdom of Illyria, which comprises Carinthia and Carniola, 
the latter of which provinces is mainly Slav, Wendish or Slovene. 
The Slovenes have an anti-German majority in the Carniolan Diet. 
In so-called Austro-Hungary upon the Adriatic there are neither 
Germans nor Hungarians. The Slovenes meet the Italians at Trieste, 
and the whole Dalmatian coast is Slav with an “Italian” upper 
class, itself Croatian, that is Serb, by race. In Central Bohemia the 
German language is being now proscribed, and German judges have 
to enter at an advanced age upon the study of Tsech. Moravia, 
which is three-quarters Tsech, is likely to follow suit. In some parts 
of the lands of the Hungarian Crown the Slavs and in other parts of 
the Hungarian provinces the Roumans are gaining ground. In 
Croatia the present “language compromise” is that all public docu- 
ments shall be written both in Croat and in Magyar, tongues which 
are about equally unintelligible to Germans or other peoples of the 
West. In Galicia, while the western half is Polish and Catholic, 
the eastern half is Little Russian and orthodox. The Ruthenians 
call themselves Russians and their country the Russian land; and 
they are, in fact, a very good representative specimen of a Little 
Russian people. “ It is difficult to be a patriot in Austria,” said a 
distinguished Austrian to me, the other day, “ for one does not know 
to the representatives of what race, religion, tongue, or principle 
one’s allegiance is due.” 

No solution of the ethnic difficulties presented by Austria con- 
sidered from a nationality point of view, is really possible at all. If 
Germany should ever come by Bavaria and the Bohemian Highlands 
to Vienna, Tsechish Bohemia would drive a Slav wedge into the 
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German Empire of the future. But, on the other hand, if Slav unity 
should ever be contemplated, the German rim round Bohemia would 
prove a terrible difficulty in the way. Both German concentration 
and Slav concentration seem impossible. The Germans of Transyl- 
yania are far indeed from the Fatherland. The Roumans and the 
Magyars cut off the Serbs and Bulgars, and cut in half the Wends or 
Slovenes or Croats even according to the Pan-Slav maps of Moscow. 
The Roumans, in cutting the Slavs in half, only fulfil their duty as 
the forgotten outposts of ancient Rome. They were put there on 
purpose. 

According to one’s fancy one may look at Tsechish Bohemia as a Slay 
arm thrust into the side of Germany, or upon the German part of 
Moravia and upon the German Duchies of Austria as two German arms 
thrust into the side of Slavdom. No ethnographic frontier in these 
districts can be a good or lasting one. The difficulties are insuperable. 
Many of these countries, the disposal of which is difficult, were ruled 
once by Poland. If you look at the map of Cromwell’s Europe, in which 
France and the United Kingdom are alone of the territories of the Great 
Powers substantially unchanged, you see a gigantic Turkey as diverse 
as the Austria of to-day; a tiny Prussia under another name; a vast 
Poland ruling Red Russia, White Russia, Lithuania, and half of Little 
Russia. For reasons given in the last article of this series, I regard 
the reconstitution of Poland as impossible. Certainly, a reconstitu- 
tion of a Poland which might be friendly to Germany and form a 
barrier against Russia is out of the question altogether. I know some- 
thing of “the sad years that followed the repression of the last Polish 
insurrection, and I have a strong opinion in regard to their events. 
I have crossed Siberia from Perm with the long lines of Polish exiles, 
and on my return have met their endless chain still going on their 
eastern way. But I frankly admit that in Russian Poland in the 
present day the German is more hated than the Russian, and that 
the Pole, like every one else who is of Slavonic race, seems born with 
an instinctive hatred of the Teuton. Were there any possibility 
that Slavonic unity would be achieved, it certainly would be a 
formidable matter for all Europe. There are at least one hundred 
and twenty millions of Slavs in Europe—that is, of Slavs who are 
still Slavs in sentiment, without counting the Germanised Wends of 
Styria or of Prussia. Moreover, the Slavs are gaining ground. The 
progress of the Tsechs has been extraordinary. I once saw Palacky 
at Moscow, and assisted, as it were, at the new birth of the Tsech 
nation. The Tsechs re-entered Parliament in 1879, after having for 
some years abstained from taking any part in its deliberations. In 
1880 they obtained the right of equality of language ; but by 1886 
they had got so completely : their own way that the Germans quitted 
the Bohemian Diet. 
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A great French geographer has described Austro-Hungary as being 
a personal union of fifty-six States. Historically it is no doubt a 
Christian union against the Turk, but in modern times it has become 
an attempted Magyar and Jewish union against the Russian. This 
pretended union is mined by violent hatreds—Italian against German, 
Slav against German, Slav and Rouman against Magyar. The Tsechs, 
who are the best of all the Slavs, habitually describe their German 
fellow-countrymen in Bohemia as the “bugs,” whilst the Germans 
of Bohemia style the Tsechs the “liars” or the “reptiles.” The 
favourite memories of Bohemia are memories of a civil war, and 
celebrate the national rising under a leader whose name the Slavs 
pronounce as “ Goose,” whilst we insist upon talking of the Hussites. 
These uncompromising Tsechs are gaining ground even outside 
Bohemia. There are at the present moment more Tsechs in Vienna 
than in Prague itself. In the Adriatic, Italy is faced by an 
Italianised Slav country in Dalmatia, just as Greece is faced by a 
Greek country on the Asia Minor coast; for, while waters such as 
great rivers and arms of the sea are commonly taken as frontiers 
by modern statecraft, waters fuse just as mountains divide; and 
whilst mountains commonly separate civilisation from barbarism or 
one civilisation from another, you generally find the same race 
or the same manners on the two sides of a great river or of an 
easily traversed sea. There is hardly a German or Magyar in 
all Istria and Dalmatia who is not a mere official temporarily 
there. Hungary, which is ruled by one of the most interesting 
of peoples, which ought to be preserved under a glass case as the 
only powerful non-Aryan race in Europe—Hungary is torn by 
the dissensions caused by the hatred which these Christian Turks 
provoke in the minds of Roumans, Slovacs, Croats, Serbs, and 
Slovenes, who all oppose the Magyar policy, whilst the Germans 
themselves are not hearty in its support. At the same time, the 
Hungarians will fight to the death for their own views, because, as 
they say, they are not like the Roumans, the Slays, and the 
Germans, who have all of them a possible existence outside of the 
Dual Monarchy. The Roumans have their brothers of Roumania to 
look to; the Germans have the German Empire; the Slavs have 
Russia, or their dream of a great Slav Power; but “we Magyars 
have no relations in all Europe; we have nothing but the rag of soil 
which our ancestors conquered by the sword; outside the plan of 
Hungary there is nothing for us but death, and we will not perish. 
Hungary fought throughout the Middle Ages to defend its existence 
against the Turks, but fighting for itself at the same time saved 
Europe. Hungary will fight again to the death to defend its exist- 
ence against Russia; and again in so doing she may save Europe, 
and at all events we shall know we have played our historic part.” 
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After surveying the whole field of Austrian politics, I fear we must 
conclude that the Dualism of the Monarchy is very nearly dead, and 
that if Austria is to exist at all she must rapidly become tripartite, 
and ultimately resolve herself into a somewhat loose confederation. 
The probability is that both the Austrian statesmen and the wearer 
of the Imperial Crown will favour the nationalities (as Count Taaffe 
does already) against the Germans and the Magyars from day to day 
more and more; but there are other dangers unfortunately besides 
the ethnic dangers by which the very existence of Austria is menaced. 
Austria is exposed to all those dangers of the unknown which exist 
in constitutional countries with a very limited electorate. The Taaffe 
Government policy of decentralisation and encouragement of nation- 
alities is a wise one, although M. Tisza will not follow it, and the 
Empire can only be maintained at all by such means; indeed, the 
autonomy of the provinces is likely to be still further increased. 
But the weakening of the Central Government increases the danger 
from Socialism, and Socialism is perhaps a greater and more present 
danger in the Dual Monarchy than in any other country. A few years 
ago the Vienna police had a very unpleasant surprise in the informa- 
tion with regard to Socialistic activity and organisation in Vienna 
which reached them from London. Socialism, too, thrives in Hungary, 
where it has only been driven underground by the new anti-Socialist 
law. At Gratz in Styria, at Klagenfurth in Carinthia, at Wiener 
Neustadt, at Florisdorf near Vienna, at Reichenberg in Bohemia, and 
at Briinn in Moravia, Socialism is almost universal among the working 
men. The Socialism of Austria is not, indeed, in its public expres- 
sion very violent. The writings of Austro-Hungarian Socialists are 
conscientious, heavy, and dull; but there seem to be two sorts of 
Socialists in Vienna—the reading and thinking Socialists and the 
party who answer to our dynamite conspirators. It is a curious 
fact that whilst all Europe has been occupied with Russian Nihilism, 
though the number of militant Nihilists in that country is small, 
Socialism has been making extraordinarily rapid progress in Eng- 
land and Austria, as well as progress, steady but more moderate 
in nature, in the German Empire. Of all the great European 
cities, it is in Vienna that the Socialists are strongest at the present 
moment; but even there as yet they are within control. It is a 
question, however, whether the loose cohesion of a federation can deal 
with them effectively. 

I have nothing to add to what I said in my first article in regard 
to the nature of the Austro-German alliance, and it will be seen from: 
what I have said in the present article that I think the most Germany 
can do is to keep France neutral, and to allow Italy, if she will, to 
help Austria for a price. Of course, Prince Bismarck has not bound 
Germany to espouse all the quarrels of Austria no matter where and 
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with whom. Of course he will not bring Russia and France upon 
himself by threatening Russia, or by heading or leading the European 
opposition to Russia in matters in which Germany is not the Power 
most concerned. Austria, therefore, is left to bear the brunt. To 
use Prince Bismarck’s phrase, he “ gives Austria the preference.” 
He explains that he yields to Austria because, while he wishes to up- 
hold the sanctity of treaties, he must leave it to the Powers who have 
the most direct interest in their strict observance in each case to 
enforce the necessary respect for their provisions. We have seen, 
in the course of the present article, what are the reasons which make 
the honour which Prince Bismarck offers to the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire so embarrassing. Military weakness; race quarrels; Socialism ; 
financial difficulties: these are the reasons why Austro-Hungary is 
unable to move in war. In the first article of this series I briefly 
considered the question whether, owing to her inability to fight 
unless absolutely attacked, the Dual Monarchy would be driven to 
accept from Russia that territorial compensation which she does not 
want, and of which she is in fact afraid. The occupation of Bosnia 
is already a sufficiently troublesome matter, although it has, among 
many drawbacks, the incidental advantage of keeping Montenegro 
quiet, and of preventing Prince Nicholas from attacking King Milan 
of Servia, in order to make himself Prince of that country as a 
Russian satrap. By going forward to Salonica, Austria would 
increase her military weakness ; she would deeply offend the Servians 
and the Greeks and the Bulgarians; and she would by increasing 
the number of her Slavonic subjects only hasten her own break up. 
The country which some think she covets, but which as a fact she 
fears—Macedonia—is the battlefield of races. Even if we put aside 
Great Albania as a dream, and agree in the, I think, reasonable view 
that, as there are already great numbers of Albanians who are con- 
tented subjects of King George, Albania might well join Greece 
under a personal union, yet Macedonia is claimed by the Greeks, the 
Servians, and the Bulgarians. 

It is an unfortunate fact that while the young peoples of the 
Balkan Peninsula have each of them a splendid vision of the future 
founded upon the memory of a more or less glorious past, their 
ambitions are terribly in conflict. There is in Transylvania, 
Bukowina, and Bessarabia, a Greater Roumania enshrined in every 
Rouman heart, and the Bulgarians, the Servians, and the Greeks 
respectively have their Greater Bulgaria, their Great Servia, and 
their Greater Greece. But while each of these ideas has admirers 
among us in England, their admirers must admit that it is 
difficult to reconcile them. Roumanian ambitions are chiefly dis- 
agreeable to the Hungarians and to the Russians ; but the Bulgarians 
and the Serbs and the Greeks lay claim to the same territory. All 
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of the four small Powers may be regarded as equally hostile to the 
great ones. Montenegro is, of course, an outpost of Russia, but the 
other Balkan States hate Austria and Russia pretty much alike, 
although their anger from time to time is turned against a particular 
one of the two Powers whom they look upon as the great confede- 
rates. If we examine the conditions of the four smaller Powers one 
by one and look first at Roumania, we find that the position of the 
King and of the Government of Roumania is one of refusal of a 
regular alliance with Austro-Hungary, but of determination to refuse 
a passage to Russia and firm intention of fighting in defence of 
neutrality should that neutrality be attacked. There would be a 
good deal to say in favour of the policy of Roumania making common 
cause with Austro-Hungary in any event—that is, for the policy of a 
defensive alliance. Should Russia annex Bukowina, a large portion 
of Roumania would be absolutely uncovered and left standing in the 
air; and the result might be that Austria having been beaten first 
Roumania would then be plundered in herturn. On the other hand, 
if Roumania were to ally herself to Austria she would probably be 
the first invaded, and the Russians might content themselves with 
the occupation of the Lower Danube without attempting to cross the 
Southern Carpathian chain. In other words that would happen 
which generally happens in alliances, namely, that the weaker Power 
in the end would pay the piper. The real consideration, however, 
which has dictated the refusal of an Austro-Hungarian alliance by 
Roumania is the natural resentment which is felt at the manner in 
which Roumania has been treated by Austro-Hungary in the past. 
Austria, in the hesitation of Roumania as to making common cause 
with her, reaps her reward for her foolish and aimless opposition to 
Roumania’s Danube policy, which in her own interest she ought to 
have supported. If from the moment of the termination of the last 
Russo-Turkish war Austria had made common cause with Roumania, 
she would have had without cost or damage to herself an all-impor- 
tant and permanent ally. There have even been Roumanian states- 
men who have considered the possibility of Roumania voluntarily 
joining the Austro-Hungarian Power. Nearly one-half of the 
Rouman race inhabit the dominions of the Dual Monarchy, and 
the Roumanians would make great sacrifices to unite their ancient 
people under a single rule. Russia has incurred the lasting hatred 
of the Roumanian race by stripping them of Southern Bessarabia, a 
country inhabited almost entirely by Roumans; but the feeling of 
the Roumanians as regards the two great powers has been recently 
expressed by one of their most distinguished statesmen thus: “ We 
detest the Russians, but the Austrians we both detest and despise.” 
Roumanian feeling towards the Dual Monarchy has not been improved 
by the suppression of Transylvanian autonomy by the hated Magyar. 
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. When Austria asked at Bucharest and at Berlin for a distinct 
Roumanian alliance, the Roumanian Government made a counter 
request for a distinct guarantee of ,Roumanian neutrality. The 
formal treaty of neutrality having been refused, Roumania imme- 
diately began to spend money on fortifications. She has now deter- 
mined to depend upon herself alone, and her army is so remarkably 
powerful that for a short war it stands sixth in Europe; so that it 
is possible her neutrality may be respected. It is now certain through 
Russia’s action that if Russia occupies Bulgaria without intending 
directly to attack Austro-Hungary, she will have to conduct her 
operations by sea, and of course with the consent of Turkey. The 
spirited policy of the Roumanian Government is extraordinarily 
popular in the country, and instead of shooting their Prime Ministers 
as though they were partridges on the Ist of September, which was 
the recent diversion of the Roumanians, they are now actively occu- 
pied in supporting them by almost unanimous votes in the Chamber. 
It is a point I think in Lord Salisbury’s favour that he has secured 
the representation of Great Britain at Constantinople at the present 
time by an ambassador who has had great experience of Roumania, and 
Sir William White, indeed, is fortunate in having served in Warsaw, 
in Eastern Germany, and in Servia as well; although it is perhaps a 
pity that he has not through his past services learnt to know the Greeks 
personally as well as he knows the Roumanians and the Slavs. That 
the Sultan should have refused to welcome so distinguished a diplo- 
matist and a man so free from anti-Turkish prejudice as Sir William 
White only shows his blindness or the strength of Russian influence 
at the Porte. When the Sultan made difficulties about receiving 
Mr. Goschen he had a particular object in view; but when he at 
first objected to receive Sir William White he can have had none, 
and all that his Russian prompters wished was to show their influence 
to the world and to make England look ridiculous. 

One of the several insuperable difficulties which lie in the way of 
a Balkan Confederation is the personal dislike of the King of Rou- 
mania for the King and Queen of Servia. The King of Roumania 
as every inch a king, and no more able and accomplished sovereigns 
sit upon their thrones than King Charles, and the remarkable writer, 
Carmen Sylva, whose poems and novels and maxims go the round of 
the literary world, and who is his Queen. On the other hand, King 
Milan and the Queen of Servia are what may be styled third-class 
sovereigns, and unfortunately for them the King’s mother and the 
Queen herself were both originally connected with Roumania and with 
what may be called the Roumanian Opposition. The feelings of King 
Charles of Roumania towards the King and Queen of Servia might 
be imagined if one were to try to picture to oneself what would be 


those of the King of England towards the King of Holland, if the 
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latter’s father had married into the family of Cobbett, and he himself 
into that of Mr. Labouchere. The isolation of Roumania from her 
neighbours is, as will have been seen, complete ; but she is isolated 
by the very fact of her existence. Whether the Roumanians are as 
they assert, and as I believe, the actual descendants of the Roman 
legionaries, or whether they are, as Moscow professes to believe, Slavs 
who have been partly Romanised, they at all events are entirely sepa- 
rated from their neighbours by language and by race or fancied race, 
and are connected with them only in that religion which comes to 
them from abroad in a Slav form. Isolated as they are, cutting as 
they do the Slavonic world in half, the Roumanians need to be a 
tough race; and they are a tough race. I fancy that in tough- 
ness and permanency of national characteristics they are equal even 
to the gipsies or the Jews. 

A very different people are the Servians next door, who are the 
same people as the Croats of Hungarian Croatia, though belonging 
to the Eastern instead of the Roman Church. Dreams or memories 
of Great Servia led them to attack the Bulgarians, as we know, and 
led to a defeat which was all the more pleasing to those who dislike 
aggression in that, owing to the better organisation of the Servians, 
it was unexpected. The Servians claim a large portion of Macedonia 
in their Great Servia, and parts of it, indeed, are looked for by the 
Bulgarians, and others are included by the Greeks in their Greater 
Greece. Unfortunately for the future, these Greats and Greaters 
overlap. The King of Servia is supposed to be the tool of Austria, 
and is known to be disliked in Russia. It is a curious fact that 
Russia turned the Karageorgevitch family off the Servian throne 
and restored the family of Obrenovitch because the former were 
too Austrian, but is now suspected of an intention to perform the 
opposite operation for precisely the same reason. King Milan is 
unpopular in his own country, and sooner or later will probably be 
displaced by Prince Nicholas of Montenegro or by the latter’s son- 
in-law, who is, however, a feeble youth. At the end of 1883 there 
was a rising in Servia, which threatened the existence of the Servian 
throne, and which was the outcome of discontent produced by uncon- 
stitutional acts of the King. There was also much feeling with regard 
to the great pecuniary loss to Servia through the Bontoux Railway 
contract and the failure of the Union Générale, and on account of 
the increase of taxation and of the subservience of the King to 
Austria. It was urged by the Radicals of Servia that the King was 
practically leading the Conservative party in that country, and that 
the Radicals in the Chamber were improperly excluded from all voice 
in the Government. The Radicals had obtained a majority at the 
general election, and the King had followed the example of the King 
of Denmark and refused to listen to the Skuptschina. The mode 
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in which the insurrection was stamped out in 1883 was one of the 
principal causes of the complete and deserved defeat of King Milan’s 
forces by the Bulgarians in the recent war. 

There is some doubt as to whether the majority of the Macedonians 
are Serbs or Bulgars. The probability on the whole is that the 
Russians are right in their contention that they are Bulgars; but the 
various races speaking the Southern Slavonic tongue which exist in 
the Balkan Peninsula melt imperceptibly the one into the other. The 
future of that portion of Eastern Macedonia which is still Turkish 
probably lies with the Bulgarians, although the Turks might have 
continued to rule it with the assent of all, had they been wise in time. 
The King of Servia recently expressed to the representatives of 
Bulgaria his desire for a personal union, which only shows that King 
Milan is even more blind to the signs of the times than his worst 
enemies could suppose. The notion that the Bulgarians would 
willingly select as their ruler a Prince who had violated the constitu- 
tion of his own country, who had shown a complete disregard of all 
constitutional traditions, and who had also been conquered in the 
field by an inferior force, was a singular one; but had the Bulgarians 
listened to King Milan’s suggestion, there can be no doubt that its 
adoption would only have hastened the coming of the inevitable day 
when he himself will be driven from the Servian throne. To place 
King Milan on the throne of Bulgaria and to make him governor of 
Eastern Roumelia would be impossible without a general war, and if 
they are to have a general war, the Bulgarians would prefer some 
one more popular than King Milan. These Bulgarians are the 
Japanese of Europe. Pleasant, courteous to strangers, all apparently 
young like the Japanese statesmen, prudent and yet full of ideas, 
the English-speaking men of Robert College certainly inspire one 
with confidence. 

Greece, like Roumania, has this remarkable advantage over 
Servia and Bulgaria, that whilst Bulgaria has a monarchic consti- 
tution but cannot find a king, and Servia is previded with an unpo- 
pular ruler, Greece and Roumania have kings of real ability, and, 
I may add, equally charming queens. Not that the King of Greece 
is popular in the sense in which the King of Roumania is popular. 
Greece is perhaps too intensely democratic for any king to be per- 
sonally much liked in Athens, but that he is able there can be no 
doubt. Lord Beaconsfield once said of him, “ He will be a remark- 
ably clever fellow who can teach anything to that young man,” 
and this was said, not with regard to book learning, but with special 
reference to the power of governing. 

To estimate the progress of Greece it is only necessary to compare, 
for example, Thackeray’s picture of Athens in 1844 with Athens 
to-day; but what the Greeks have done within their terribly contracted 
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boundaries is hardly a sufficient guide to what they would do were 
they given even Epirus and the wholly Greek part of Macedonia. 
No doubt the Greeks have obtained Ossa as well as Pelion, but they 
naturally want Pindus and Olympus too. The rest of Epirus with 
the completely Greek town of Janina and the Islands they are certain 
to get, and would obtain, as I think, even at the hands of that 
Austria of which they are so deeply jealous. Just as the Servians, 
the Roumans, and the Bulgarians have no friends among their neigh- 
bours, so too the Greeks. It is difficult to say whether they more 
dislike the Austrians or the Italians, and their latest fancy is to 
declare that not only does Italy covet the Albanian coast, but that 
she has fixed her view on Rhodes. 

One great difficulty of the Greeks is in Albania. The Albanians 
are a separate people, with a language unlike any other, and they 
have a strong sentiment of nationality; but I repeat that the Alba- 
nians might well accept of their own free choice a personal union 
with Greece under the King of the Hellenes. No Greeks fought 
harder for the Hellenic cause against the Turks than did the Albanian 
Souliotes, and the Albanians are not numerous enough in the coveted 
position which they occupy, to stand alone. 

The Greeks have already become prudent in their policy. Their pre- 
sent able minister, M. Tricoupis, reduced the number of their Chamber 
from, roughly speaking, two hundred and fifty members to about one 
hundred and fifty, and this proceeding has met with extraordinary 
success, for it has made of their Parliament a practical and working 
body. At the same time it is impossible for them to rest content 
within the boundaries of the present kingdom. There are only about 
two million Greeks in Greece. There are three millions in the 
Greater Greece outside, without counting those in Asia Minor, which 
is fast becoming completely Greek. There is every reason why 
England should view with pleasure the rapid development of Greece. 
An enlarged and strengthened Greece would be a maritime Power, 
almost an island Power, dependent upon English favour, trading chiefly 
with Great Britain, and the glad servant of the policy of the United 
Kingdom. The Greeks are sanguine of their ability to accomplish the 
process of which I spoke just now—the Hellenising of the Albanians. 
They say that the southern Albanians are not only largely Greek in 
religion and in dress, for they wear the Greek fustanella, but that 
they are Greek in their leanings, and would very easily become 
completely Hellenized. But the Greeks are afraid of Italy and 
of Austria. They declare that an Italian squadron has of late 
been continually at Rhodes surveying and landing parties, and of 
course all remember the Italian intrigues in Albania not very many 
years ago. As regards Austria, they try to make Austrian states- 
men understand that if Austria goes to Salonica, without wishing to 
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go there, under Russian pressure, because she desires to satisfy national 
vanity by a show of compensation for the Russian advance, it will be 
only a weakness to Austria in the future. What Russia gives, Russia 
will some day take away. The extension of Austria would, they point 
out to us, be damaging to British trade, and the division of the Balkan 
Peninsula between Austria and Russia almost disastrous to it. 
On the other hand, the Greeks, who are commercial, would be good 
traders with us even if we should ultimately fail in keeping Russia 
from Constantinople. The Greek Islands, which mask the Dardanelles, 
produce 50,000 of the best sailors in the world—certainly the best 
sailors in the Mediterranean ; and if the Russians should, by con- 
fining Greece within narrow limits, ultimately cause her Government 
to break down, and should gradually absorb these islands, it would be 
disastrous to British trade in the Levant. The Greeks in the past have 
made enormous sacrifices for the Greek idea. They have borne well the 
heavy blow of the denial to them of Janina after it had been promised 
to them by the collective voice of Europe; but Austria at Salonica, 
or Italy in Albania, would be a blow to the Greek idea which the 
Greek monarchy could not bear. Austria, they point out, has made 
herself as unpopular in Bosnia as has Russia in Bulgaria. She has 
called down upon her the detestation of the Slavs by cutting through 
the old Servian land. Bosnia is not happy under Austrian rule ; 
all except the Roman Catholic people there are discontented ; but this 
long strip of territory is apparently held by Austria because it is the 
road to Salonica and to prevent Austria from being cut off from the 
south. In the Turkish provinces which Austria administers there lurks 
still that brigandage from which Greece has succeeded of late years 
in absolutely ridding her own territory, and Greeks proudly contrast 
the progress which has been made in the recently occupied parts of 
Thessaly with what they think the failure of Austria in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. 

Nevertheless, if Russia should advance in the Balkan Peninsula or 
should occupy Bulgaria, Austria will be driven to fight, and even 
with such help as she may receive is likely to be beaten; or else she 
might advance to Salonica as a necessary compensation for the wound 
to her national vanity, Greece getting the rest of Macedonia behind 
her, and either Greece or Italy the Albanian Coast. This advance 
on the part of Austria might mean, however, her ultimate destruction 
through the predominance of the Slavs; but should she go to pieces, 
no very great change can be expected in the countries out of which 
the Dual Monarchy is at present formed, inasmuch as no power can 
hold down the Magyars, and no rearrangement of boundaries can, as 
I have shown, meet the case of the Southern Germans and the Slavs 
of the surrounding districts. It has been of late suggested that the 
whole question of Bulgaria and the dangers which grow out of the 
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Bulgarian situation should be referred to an European Conference. 
It has also been suggested lately that the Conference should meet, 
but should be more general and should consider the question of the 
disarmament of Europe. I believe that when England was “sounded ” 
in February upon the meeting of the proposed Conference on Bul- 
garian affairs she objected on the ground that it was useless to have 
such a Conference unless the Powers knew pretty well beforehand 
what it was they were about to do. It is generally somewhat dan- 
gerous to go into conference unless the basis of discussion is clearly 
defined beforehand. To meet without a defined basis is always more 
likely to provoke war than to lead to the preservation of peace. 

It is useless to read the translations of the Turkish native papers, 
as they are not allowed to publish anything except obvious lies, 
or such items of news as that the Queen of Spain has acold. But 
there have lately been some interesting articles in the Levant 
Herald upon the future relations of Austria to the territories now 
comprised in the Turkish Empire, and on the possibilities of forming 
a Balkan Confederation. These articles, besides being of value in 
themselves, should be also looked at for other reasons, as their publi- 
cation under a severe censorship may reveal something of the secret 
opinions of the Porte. It must be remembered that the censor sits 
in the office of the Levant Herald whilst the paper is being “ made 
up,” and acts as a sort of editor. As the statements of the articles 
are made under so sharp a censorship, they must clearly be articles 
which the Turks think it wise to have seen and read. In these articles 
it is pointed out that the advance of Russia on Constantinople by Asia 
is more likely and more dangerous than the advance by Europe. In 
Asia Russia has no enemies behind her. As regards Europe, the 
“pure and patient patriotism” of the Bulgarians gives ground for 
hope in the possibility of the formation of a powerful Balkan Con- 
federation under Turkish headship, but England has cut the future 
Balkan Confederation in half by presenting Bosnia and Herzegovina 
to Austria at Berlin. The vast number of Serbs in the Banat and in 
Bosnia, and the vast number of Roumans in Transylvania point, in 
the opinion of the Levant Herald, to the necessity of some rearrange- 
ment of boundaries between the Balkan Confederation of the future 
and the Dual Monarchy. 

The weakest point in the suggestion of the Levant Herald for a 
Balkan Confederation under Turkish headship, is that Roumania, 
expecting the brunt of any attack to fall upon herself, would probably 
prefer to keep clear of any such arrangement. In the second place, 
the Servians would not improbably be stirred up by Austria to resist 
it; and in the third place, on the side of Greece, the proposal of such 
a confederation at the present time would virtually constitute a 
request to Greece to guarantee Turkey in her present dominion, and 
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to give up all hope of receiving Janina itself. I fear that a Balkan 
Confederation, whether under Austrian or Turkish headship, is a 
dream, and about as little possible of realisation as that union between 
Servia and Bulgaria for which King Milan longs, and which would 
only lead to his deposition in favour of some one else—as, for 
example, the Prince of Montenegro, who could unite all Greater 
Servia and Slavonic Macedonia, and thus overshadow Greece. Of all 
the Balkan States, Bulgaria is the only one which would be inclined 
to come into confederation at the present time; and it is of no use to 
even talk of such a scheme at a moment when the Continent is 
bristling with bayonets. The only real question worth asking is the 
one which I have asked before, namely, Will Austria resist Russian 
pretensions ; and will she, if in danger of conquest, be supported by 
allies, or will she yield and take her share of the spoils ? 

Much fault has been found with what I said on a former occa- 
sion as to Russia at Constantinople, and as to whether Constan- 
tinople is a British or an Austrian interest. A good deal depends 
upon how Russia reaches Constantinople. From one point of view 
it may almost be said that if Russia gets to Constantinople by Asia 
it will be a great blow to England, and that if she gets there by 
Europe it will be the destruction of Austria. Some are inclined to 
argue thus: What does any present influence at Constantinople give 
us that an understanding with Russia would not give us? The 
answer is, that the history of the past, and indeed of the present, 
will show that understandings with Russia are not worth much. The 
fact that Turkey is pro-Russian at the present time, that the Levant 
trade is not just now very profitable, and that the Turkish railways 
are not paying and are not being pushed forward—all these considera- 
tions concur to make the English taxpayer and the English investor 
inclined to be neutral, and he has come to think that it would be 
better to agree than to fight. Germany will not fight to keep 
Russia from Constantinople, and we are told we should be as 
practical. We are also told of our want of power to carry on the 
struggle, which is a somewhat dangerous argument. As a matter of 
fact we are not in numbers relatively weaker now than we always 
were, though I admit and have shown that we are more vulnerable. 
There is, however, less danger of a mere rush for Constantinople at 
the present moment than there has been for some time. The small 
peoples of the Slav races which were expected to help Russia towards 
Constantinople are now alienated from her, and as long as she 
remains a military autocracy that alienation, once provoked, is likely 
to continue. On the other hand, she cannot advance through Asia 
as long as she professes to be friendly to the Turks. "Why not, then, 
wait and watch, and without exaggeration on either side keep our 
hands free for the future? We are not bound to make up our minds 
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upon this particular case, irrespective of the considerations of the 
moment. We are not here bound by treaty obligations; for the 
conditions of the Anglo-Turkish Convention have certainly not been 
fulfilled. Let us only avoid inviting Russia to Constantinople, as 
some of our writers and speakers do, to the possibly great detriment 
of British trade. 

Two views have been taken of Lord Salisbury’s speech of Novem- 
ber last: the one that he expected at that time that Austria would 
play the main part in barring the approach of Russia to Constanti- 
nople; the other that he alres ady knew that Austria would avoid war 
by all means in her power. The latter is the true v iew, as I showed 
in the first article of this series. There is nothing new in this shrink- 
ing back on the part of Austria. Lord Salisbury has experienced it 
once previously in the course of his career. An arrangement was dis- 
cussed by Lord Beaconsfield and Count Andrassy, at the time of the 
Treaty of Berlin, by which Austria and England were jointly to 
guarantee the integrity of Turkish territory—Austria i in Europe and 
England in Asia Minor. Turkish territory, it should be remem- 
awed, at that time meant practically, as it does still theoretically, 
Eastern Roumelia and the Balkan line. Moreover, there was behind 
this the understanding that England was to come to the assistance of 
Austria in Europe, and Austria to make common cause with England 
in the event of Turkey being attacked in Asia Minor. But this 
offer of an English alliance to Austria fell through in the same way 
in which the suggestion of England in October last failed to receive 
encouragement. 

If he Austrians would adopt a policy of friendliness and | considera- 
tion towards the Greeks, the Roumanians, and the Servians; if they 
would abandon all idea of advancing under any circumstances towards 
Salonica; if they would strengthen the internal condition of the 
Dual Monarchy by converting it into a loose confederation, with equal 
rights conferred on Bohemia and Croatia and Polish Galicia, while 
holding fast to the Italian alliance, to be paid for, when the time 
arrives, by the Southern Tyrol—if they did this, they would be able to 
maintain themselves as a great Power. Very naturally as matters 
stand they are in mortal fear of Russia, and the result is that Count 
KAlnoky and all the leading ministers of the country, great as are their 
abilities, get a reputation for weakness which they do not deserve. 
The courage and energy of the Magyars are a very important point 
in Austria’s favour, and so under a tripartite or federative system 
also would be the energy of the Tsechs; for the Austrian Slavs, 
with the exception of the Little Russians of Ruthenia and Northern 
Bukowina, do not sympathise with Russia to any great extent. At 
the same time they detest both the Germans and the Magyars; and 
Slavs, Germans, Magyars, and Roumans cannot be permanently held 
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together in the Empire except by the adoption of the federative 
system. 

Here lies the danger of the Eastern Empire, which many used to 
think was menaced by Prince Bismarck, who as a matter of fact is, of 
all men in Europe, the man who most desires to keep Austria alive. 
It is a necessity to him that she should continue to exist. Once 
destroy Austria, and Germany is left to fight it out with France and 
Russia without assistance; for in this case Italy would not move. 
Austria gains on the one side by this feeling in Prince Bismarck’s mind, 
or let us say in the German mind. She gains on the other by the exis- 
tence of a somewhat better feeling towards her of late in the minds of 
the Bulgarians and of the Balkan Slavs and by a thorough and clearer 
conception on the part of the Hungarians that their very existence 
would be menaced by the downfall of the Dual Monarchy. After the 
division of the respective spheres of influence of Bulgaria, Greece, 
and Servia in Macedonia, Austria might gradually increase her 
influence in the Balkan States; and if she would take the bold step 
of making an arrangement for evacuating part of Bosnia and the 
Herzegovina, so as to show she had no intention of going south- 
wards to Salonica, she might bring together in a general under- 
standing with herself the small States and the Turks; but this unfor- 
tunately is impracticable, as Austro-Hungarian pride will effectually 
prevent the abandonment of any portion of Bosnia. While Balkan 
confederation is out of the question, Balkan alliance is possible, and 
will offer the advantage of helping to prolong Austria’s existence. 
The division of the Balkan Peninsula between Austria and Russia 
would, on the contrary, only make the downfall of Austria the more 
certain. For Austria to go to Salonica would be for her to embark 
in the most irritating kind of warfare with the whole people of 
Macedonia—Greek, Servian, and Bulgarian; and when she got there 
she would only have increased her unwieldiness and the number of 
her Slavonic subjects, and could not after all maintain herself in 
Macedonia one day longer than Russia chose to allow. The ultimate 


result would only be her downfall and the establishment of Russia 
upon the Adriatic. 
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TWENTY years ago the late General Peel, Minister for War, speaking 
in the House of Commons about the condition of our forces, said, 
“that the necessity for the appointment of a Commission arose from 
the great difficulty which was experienced in procuring recruits for 
the Army ; and in point of fact the question. . . . now is, whether 
the British Army should be allowed to collapse.”* To a proud and 
patriotic assembly like the House of Commons, this must have been 
a startling and mortifying announcement, though indeed General 
Peel’s remark was applicable not only to the period of which he was 
speaking, but to the condition of our forces during all the preceding 
years of the century. 

The system of pardoning criminals on condition that they should 
serve abroad continued in force during the earlier part of the present 
century, and Mr. Clode says that during the Peninsular war “ three 
regiments were thus formed and others recruited.” * It is not sur- 
prising under these circumstances that the despatches of the Duke of 
Wellington should contain numerous references to the outrages com- 
mitted by his soldiers in Spain, and to their plundering propensities. 
Writing in 1809 to Lord Castlereagh,? the Duke asserts, “It is 
impossible to describe to you the irregularities and outrages com- 
mitted by the troops;” and he concludes, “ We are an excellent 
army on parade, an excellent one to fight, but we are worse than an 
enemy in a country; and take my word for it, that either defeat or 
success would dissolve us.” Again, in 1811, he said “that none but 
the worst description of men enter the regular service,”’ and so on, 
over and over again. 

During the great wars at the commencement of the present century 
every system was adopted in succession in order to obtain a supply of 
recruits. Life service, high bounties, limited engagements, short 
service terminating with the campaign, reduction of the standard 
height, and other experiments were tried, and were sometimes all in 
action at the same time; but the inherent difficulties were never 
fully overcome, whilst the cost was enormous. Not only did we not 
get men enough, but those we did obtain were often the idle, the dis- 
solute, and the sickly. In 1808 the levy and bounty money of each 
recruit was upwards of £40‘, and yet we know, from the Duke of 
Wellington’s despatches the bad class of men obtained at this exor- 
bitant rate. 

(1) Hansard. 3rd Series, No. 1855, February to March, 1867. 

(2) Military Forces of the Crown. Clode. John Murray. 1869. 

(3) Gurwood’s Despatches of the Duke of Wellington. John Murray. 1837. 

(4) Recruiting Commission, 1861, page 327; also Militia Report, 1877, page 545. 
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In the year 1847 unlimited engagements were abolished, and a 
system of ten years’ service in the infantry, with the option of pro- 
longing it to twenty-one years, and thereby gaining a small pension, 
was established. That plan produced a body of men of various 
ages, from eighteen to forty, who had many good qualities, and who 
were certainly superior to those of former days; a considerable pro- 
portion, indeed, being in the prime of life, and thoroughly trained, 
well-conducted soldiers. The welfare of the men, too, was more 
considered than of yore; and these changes gradually rendered the 
Army rather more popular, whilst they tended to improve its general 
tone and conduct. The system was more humane and was liked by 
the officers, because under it they became well acquainted with their 
men. As a peace arrangement it suited the detached condition of 
our forces all over the world, and therefore had much to recommend 
it. The popularity, however, did not strike very deep, as we may 
judge from General Peel’s speech, already quoted. 

But whatever may have been the merits of the long service 
system as a peace arrangement, in time of war it was not as effec- 
tive as it had seemed on paper. A considerable proportion of the 
non-commissioned officers and men were between thirty and forty 
years of age, and some more, and were therefore too old for prolonged 
campaigning. There is often a confusion of ideas in the term, 
veterans, as applied to soldiers, and people are apt to imagine that 
men in the ranks are all the better for being of mature age, say 
betwcen thirty and forty. But this is by no means the case. The 
Duke of Wellington’s best soldiers in Spain were veterans, not in 
age, but in experience of fighting. Over and over again in his 
despatches he insists on the value of men who have gone through 
one campaign, and each of whom he says are better than two or 
even three recent arrivals. Colonel Fox Maule, in 1847, stated that 
the great proportion of men who fought in the Peninsular war were 
of two or three years’ service. Marshal Bugeaud said that the French 
armies of 1805 and 1806 were excellent, inasmuch as they were 
composed of men between twenty-five and thirty years old who had 
seen war. 

General Trochu,’ in his pamphlet on the French Army of 1867, 
was much opposed to prolonged service in the ranks. In a very 
interesting account of their system he pointed out that for the first 
year a conscript was home-sick, and was looking back and thinking 
of his mother and his village; in the second he began to feel proud 
of his regiment, and at the end of the third he was thoroughly 
trained and in his prime. Those, he said, who renewed their service 
in the ranks much beyond that period, and who thus abandoned civil 
life and family ties, would for a time remain efficient soldiers; but 
gradually, and almost insensibly, from a life in barracks, from idle- 


(1) L’ Armée Francaise en 1867. 'Trochu. 
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ness and bad surroundings, they deteriorated morally and physically, 
and the Army, instead of being a powerful instrument of public 
education, thus became a source of evil. 

The point raised by General Trochu, as to the time when dete- 
rioration commences in the character of the men in the ranks, is a 
vital one. It may be laid down as an axiom that a short period of 
service in the Army, with its regular habits and strict rules of disci- 
pline, affords a valuable school of national improvement; but unless 
the men are engaged in actual war the scale soon begins to turn the 
other way. The great majority of the men who enlisted under 
the Act of 1847 served for twenty-one years, and then retired to 
civil life, prematurely exhausted, and unfit asa rule for civil occu- 
pation, whilst their pensions were insufficient to raise them above 
poverty. Such a system was not in reality an efficient one, while 
the cost was great. In 1880 the annual cost of pensions for the 
non-commissioned officers and men of the Army amounted to 
£1,684,300. Under the new system this charge will gradually 
and largely decrease. 

There is another and a very important question which is involved in 
a long service army, and which has not received full consideration—the 
question of marriage. So long as a system prevailed of holding men to 
serve in the ranks during all the best years of their lives, it became 
absolutely necessary to recognise that a certain number, at all events, 
should be married. The proportion latterly was 7 per cent.,’ and 
small as it appears, it was sufficient to be a great encumbrance and a 
constant source of misery and expense, especially in time of war. 
The subject has, indeed, several aspects, all of them unfavourable. In 
the first place, the families had to be accommodated in barracks, and 
to be moved about with the battalions.* The poor women and 
children suffered great hardships, and lived under considerable social 
disadvantages. The mortality amongst them, in the tropical, un- 
healthy colonies was often terrible; and when war broke out, they 
were left behind in the garrisons in a condition almost desperate. 
Then again, owing to the comparatively small percentage recognised, 
many men of good character who were anxious to marry did 
so without leave, and by thus forfeiting the privileges afforded by 
the regulations, condemned themselves and their families to still 
greater hardships. But there is yet more to be said. The system 
of long service involved another evil; by it many thousands of 
men in the ranks, men of mature age, were condemned to a life of 
celibacy. This was neither natural nor desirable, and led to results 
on which it is not necessary to dwell; but, it may be relied on, that 


(1) Twelve per cent. in India. 
(2) For instance, upwards of one thousand women and two thousand children were 
brought home from India alone in 1879. 
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the good name and popularity of the Army must have been injuriously 
affected by the evil reputation of barrack-life. Under the present 
system of short service, this question at all events is finding a happy 
solution. Men now remain but a few years with the colours, and on 
returning to civil life and entering the Reserve, can marry at their 
will. The Army is gradually becoming free from the misery and 
expense of conveying thousands of women and children all over the 
world ; and the troops, as a fighting body, are, comparatively speak- 
ing, unencumbered and more ready for action. 

But there is at all events one point, and that the most important 
of all, on which the long-service system hopelessly broke down. 
The British Army up to 1870 was quite incapable of bearing 
the strain of a great and protracted war, owing to its deficiency 
of reserves. It had no elasticity. The men in the ranks were 
no doubt prepared to perform good service, so long as their numbers 
remained effective; but the system provided no means of replacing 
the casualties due to sickness, wounds, and death. Our experience 
during the Crimean war, when the old plan was in full force, 
afforded melancholy evidence of our weakness in this respect. The 
report of the Committee of the House of Commons of 1855, on 
the state of the Army before Sebastopol, states, “The men sent to 
reinforce the Army were recruits who had not yet become fit for 
foreign service, and the depots at home were too weak to feed the 
companies abroad. . . . . When the Duke of Newcastle acquainted 
Lord Raglan that he had 2,000 recruits to send him, he replied that 
those last sent were so young and unformed that they fell victims to 
disease, and were swept away like flies; he preferred to wait.” ‘In 
December the power of reinforcing the Army with efficient soldiers 
was so reduced that the Government thought it necessary to intro- 
duce a Foreign Enlistment Bill, for the purpose of raising a foreign 
legion.” 

Again—speaking of the measures taken to quell the mutiny in 
India—the Recruiting Commission of 1861 stated, “that although 
authority was given nearly three years ago, in consequence of the 
mutiny in India, to raise an additional number of 65,000 men, and 
although in order to facilitate that operation the bounty was increased, 
and the standard, as is unavoidable when so many men are required, 
was lowered to such an extent as to bring boys instead of men into 
the ranks, the establishment of the Army is not yet quite complete.” ! 
In fact, the Mutiny-campaign was at an end long before the addi- 
tional men intended to assist in its suppression had been raised. 

Those, and there are many, who still adhere to the opinion that 
the old plan of long engagements was a good one, and was preferable 
to that introduced in 1870, should at all events attempt to reply to 


(1) Report of the Commission on Recruiting, 1861, p. 3. 
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some of these arguments, and should be prepared to show in what 
manner they propose to provide for sudden demands for men, 
and to maintain even a moderate force in efficiency when in the 
field. 

Before entering into a consideration of the changes introduced in 
1870 by the late Lord Cardwell, it will be useful to refer to some of 
the various efforts which had been previously made to create reserves 
for the British Army. The first serious attempt was in 1842, when 
the pensioners were organised and enrolled, and made available to 
replace the regular forces in home-garrisons. For such a purpose 
their services would be of some value in an emergency, but the men 
are too advanced in life to act as a reserve in the proper sense of the 
word, and the plan is being gradually given up. Upon this establish- 
ment of enrolled pensioners if was proposed, in 1859, to engraft a 
force of 20,000 men, to be formed from those who at the expiration 
of their first period (ten years), and on going into civil life, were to be 
offered an annual sum of £4 and a certain amount of clothing, and to 
be available for home-service. Again, in 1867, a second effort of a 
similar kind was made, by which it was hoped that another reserve 
of 20,000 men would be obtained, composed of those who had served 
for a short period in the ranks, and who were to rejoin on an emer- 
gency for service anywhere.’ The Acts of 1859 and 1867 contained, 
no doubt, within them the germs of a genuine reserve, and fore- 
shadowed the measure introduced in 1870. They were, however, of 
a permissive character, and neither attained success. As regards 
the first, the Recruiting Commissioners of 1867 spoke of it as “a 
complete failure,” and in 1879 the number of men in the latter 
reserve only amounted to twenty-four. 

It is necessary now to refer to another measure—the Militia 
Reserve Act, introduced also, in 1867, by General Peel—by which 
a certain number of militiamen, on receipt of a small bounty, were 
engaged to join the regular Army in time of war. This plan has had 
a considerable amount of success. It is, however, not by any means 
a complete solution of the problem, being rather a transfer of service 
than a real means of expansion, its immediate effect being to reinforce 
one part of the service at the expense of another; besides which, as 
the training of the militia is incomplete, the men are not fit at once 
to take part in an active campaign. The late Lord Cardwell, on 
coming into office, found that no efficient steps had been taken to 
carry out the Militia Reserve Act, and, therefore, pending the intro- 
duction of a more complete and comprehensive measure, raised the 
number gradually to 30,000 men, and at which number it now stands.” 

(1) Clode, vol. i. p. 342. 
(2) Annual Returns of British Army, 1866, p. 100. 
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Before entering into the merits of short service, it may be as well 
to mention that its introduction had been facilitated by a measure 
which was carried out by Mr. Cardwell at the end of 1868, and 
which provided for the withdrawal of many of our infantry regiments 
from distant colonies and islands, where they had hitherto been 
frittered away in the languid performance of routine duties. The 
Recruiting Commissioners of 1867, alluding to the wide dispersion 
of our troops, said that “ one, and not the least, cause of its unpopu- 
larity as a service arose from the fact that the soldier must spend 
two-thirds of his time in a state of expatriation.””* The benefit of 
this change of policy, however, was not limited to the individual 
soldier. It rendered our forces more readily available for war, and 
allowed of their more complete supervision and training. Another 
indirect result was that a spirit of self-reliance and self-defence 
gradually developed itself in the colonies, which are now becoming 
a support, instead of being a drain on the military strength of the 
country. The equalisation of the numbers of battalions at home and 
abroad also facilitated localisation and the formation of county regi- 
ments, of which more anon. In 1868 there were, exclusive of the 
Guards, only forty-six battalions at home, whilst the normal condition 
in time of peace is now seventy-one. 

In March, 1869, Mr. Cardwell, speaking in the House of 
Commons, indicated his policy as being in favour of shorter enlist- 
ments than those hitherto in force; and in the following year he 
introduced the measure on which the present system is founded. 
The opening sentence of the Enlistment Act of 1870 affirms the 
expediency of shorter service, of establishing a reserve force, and 
of amending the enlistment laws, thus directly admitting the 
objections and shortcomings of previous enactments. The Act, 
however, did not alter the period for which a recruit was enlisted, 
which remains at twelve years as heretofore ; but it gave, for the 
first time, discretionary power to the Secretary of State to regulate 
the periods to be passed with the colours and in reserve respectively, 
the former not to be less than three years. This was indeed the 
important feature of the new system. For the infantry it was at 
first laid down that the service should be six years with the colours 
and six in reserve. It was to some extent a tentative scheme, and 
in its first introduction was chiefly limited to infantry soldiers, who 
had considerable latitude of choice afforded them. 

Severely criticised at the time of its introduction, the great 
measure of Lord Cardwell has proved thoroughly successful. Ever 
since the introduction of the system, the principle of short service and 
reserve has increased in popularity year by year; so much so, that 
after some time all enlistments for infantry were ordered to be for 


(1) Recruiting Commission of 1867, p. xv. 
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short service, as men would not enlist for long. It should also be 
mentioned that Lord Cardwell, having firm reliance on the soundness 
of his plan, boldly abolished bounties on enlistment. This old 
method of attracting recruits had existed for a century, and had not 
only been a cause of great expense to the country year after year, 
especially in war time, but its bad effects in other ways had often 
been pointed out. The Recruiting Commission of 1861' said, 
“ Bounty is strongly represented to be the cause of much drunken- 
ness and desertion, and we fear that there is but too much founda- 
tion for the belief that it is so.” 

The following table, showing the numbers and proportions of men 
who enlisted for long and short service respectively in various years 
between 1871 and 1886, affords a conclusive proof not only of the 
success of the scheme, but of its progressive popularity year by 
year, and renders further remarks on that part of the subject almost 
unnecessary. 


NUMBER OF RECRUITS WHO JOINED IN THE SERVICE IN VARIOUS YEARS 
FROM 1871 to 1886, DISTINGUISHING THOSE WHO ENLISTED FOR J]LONG 
AND SHortT SERVICE RESPECTIVELY? :— 


1871. 1875. 1881, 1885. 1886, 
= i — . | 
Long service . ‘ : 14,393 5,349 1,695 1,545 1,688 | 
Short service and reserve . 9,175 | 18,145 | 24,563 | 38,426 | 37,721 | 
Total . | 23,568 | 18,494 | 26,258 | 39,971 | 39,409 | 


The object of the introduction of a shortened period of service in 
1870 was twofold—the one to try to render the service popular, and 
the other, which was even more important, to render it elastic for war, 
by the creation of an adequate reserve. It is quite evident that the 
latter must be a gradual process extending over years. The circum- 
stances of our case are much more difficult than those of the other 
European Powers. Having, as a rule, no foreign or colonial posses- 
sions to defend, they have simply to retain in the ranks the number 
of men required for a comparatively short period for training, and 
then to return them to their homes. With us the problem is far 
more complex. Having to assist in the defence of India and to 
guard certain possessions abroad, the very short time under arms 
which suffices for the European Powers is not applicable to our 
requirements, and this contingency necessarily affected our arrange- 
ments and retarded the creation of a reserve. 

The short service reserve system was put to a complete and crucial 

(1) Recruiting Commission of 1861, p. xiii. 

(2) The numbers enlisted for each year consecutive since 1870 are shown in Annual 
Return of British Army, 1886, p. 27. 
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test in 1878. At that time the country was apparently on the verge 
of a great European war, the very crisis to meet which the plan had 
been devised ; and although even then the system had by no means 
reached maturity, the whole of the reserves, including those of the 
militia, were ordered to join the colours forthwith, and for the first 
time in the history of the British army its ranks were immediately 
swelled by no less than 34,749 trained men. His Royal Highness, 
the Commander-in-Chief, speaking in May, 1878, said: ‘“‘We have 
been passing for some time through considerable changes in the 
Army under the new system of short enlistments, and we were not 
aware what the exact effect of that system might be; but cir- 
cumstances have enabled us to test it, and I am happy to say that 
the success of the measure has been complete. When it was first 
introduced by my noble friend, Lord Cardwell, I had some doubts 
whether it would answer, but it has succeeded in a manner which 
neither I, nor any one connected with the Army, could have expected. 
I must also say that the system introduced by my gallant friend, 
General Peel, in connection with the militia reserves, has been most 
successful.” 

In 1879 the country became involved in hostilities in Zululand, 
and considerable discussion arose in consequence of the youth and 
inexperience of some of the reinforcements hurriedly sent out on 
that occasion, and the inference was drawn that the system of short 
service and reserve was ill adapted to meet the requirements of the 
distant and comparatively minor affairs in which our troops are so 
constantly employed. It must, however, be borne in mind that we 
were at that time engaged not only at the Cape but in a very con- 
siderable war in Afghanistan. Nevertheless, no reserves were called 
out, no militia were embodied, nor had the battalions first on the 
roster at home been maintained at war strength, all of which mea- 
sures formed part of the general scheme. In short, we had in 1879 
a rather unforeseen condition of affairs, in which two expeditions 
suddenly and unexpectedly developed into wars of considerable mag- 
nitude, whilst the precautions which had been recommended in such 
eases had not been carried out, Under these circumstances any 
failure can hardly be imputed to the system itself. 

In 1882, the country was again engaged in hostilities in Egypt ; 
and although it was not deemed necessary on that occasion to do 
more than call out a portion of the reserve, it is to be noted that 
the 11,000 men who were ordered to rejoin the Army from civil 
life came forward with great readiness, and proved to be highly 
efficient soldiers and in the prime of life. Thus, the reality of the 
reserves has already been successfully tested on two occasions. The 
above remarks appear to be conclusive replies to those critics who so 
long insisted on the unreliable nature of any reserves which might 
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be formed under the arrangements commenced in 1870. Slowly 
but steadily the reserves have accumulated year by year, and on 
the Ist of January, 1887, the numbers stood as follows :— 


First Class Army Reserve . ‘ . 46,858 
Militia Reserve . , ‘ i ‘ 30,459 
Total . ; 77,317 


It is often alleged that even if the principle of short service with 
the colours is advantageous for the Army, itis likely to inflict serious 
hardships on the individual men, who, after a few years in the ranks, 
on being sent back to civil life, will find themselves in poverty and 
unable to procure a livelihood. It is also supposed that when the 
reserves are called out, the men who thereby lose their employments 
will find their prospects seriously affected when the war is over. 
Experience, however, does not tend to confirm these sinister views. 
For instance, in the Act of 1870, power is reserved to the Secretary 
of State to transfer soldiers at their option to the reserve, before their 
proper period with the colours has expired ; and in 1881, as recruit- 
ing was brisk, and as the Army establishments were fast filling, the 
option was given to a certain number of men at home, and nearly 
1,600 at once accepted the offer. It is to be presumed that these 
men who left the ranks before they need have, did not voluntarily 
condemn themselves to poverty. Again, in 1882, 11,000 men 
of the Reserve were called ‘out for the war in Egypt, and as the 
campaign only lasted a few weeks, it was feared that many of them 
would find it difficult to provide themselves with work and would 
suffer accordingly. Offers were, therefore, made to them either to 
continue in the ranks for two years, or to complete twelve years ; but 
only a fraction could be induced to remain.” The great majority 
preferred to return at once to civil life and the Reserve. It is 
evident, therefore, that the terms, speaking generally, are acceptable 
to those who enlist. 

Statements are also frequently made that men of the Reserve find 
themselves out of employment owing to strikes or to depression in the 
labour market, &c.; and this is cited as a hardship, and as an argu- 
ment that they ought under such circumstances to be allowed to 
rejoin the colours. Whether this is sound reasoning depends on the 
light in which the Army is viewed. If it is to be considered as a 
refuge for the destitute, then no doubt there isa good deal to be 
said; but it must always be borne in mind that the Army is 
intended, not to provide work for men out of employ, but as a defence 


(1) Annual Report, Inspector-General of Recruiting, March, 1882, p. 7. 
(2) For actual numbers see Annual Report Inspector-General of Recruiting, March, 
1883, p. 8. 
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of the kingdom in time of war. The principle, as the late Lord 
Cardwell laid down, is that in time of peace the Army feeds the 
Reserve, in time of war the Reserve feeds the Army. 

The third great measure introduced whilst the late Lord Cardwell 
was Minister for War, between 1869 and 1874, was that of localisa- 
tion. In the old days, when the greater part of our forces were 
scattered all over the world, and when the infantry regiments were 
for the most part organised in single battalions, it had been the 
custom for each, on proceeding abroad, to leave behind a small depot, 
which moved about from station to station in the United Kingdom. 
Recruiting, therefore, was indiscriminate and haphazard, and no 
local ties could be formed ; and although certain regiments, such as 
the Highlanders, did their best to retain a clannish connection, it was 
by no means rare even in their ranks to find Englishmen and Irish- 
men parading in kilts and tartans—a spurious kind of nationality. 
This system of peripatetic depots was superseded, after the Crimean 
war, by a scheme of depot battalions. Many objections, however, 
were found to an arrangement which led to accumulations of young 
officers and recruits, who had no regimental ties or common asso- 
ciations, and it was finally abandoned. 

The main principle of localisation established by Mr. Cardwell was 
by no means a new one. So long ago as 1782 King George III. 
issued an order giving county titles to the regiments then existing, 
which have been borne by them ever since. Field-Marshal Conway 
was commander-in-chief at the time, and in his letter to officers 
commanding he said that the object was “ to create a mutual attach- 
ment between the county and the regiment, which may at all times 
be useful towards recruiting.” But although the titles remained, no 
practical measures were ever taken until 1871 to give reality to the 
scheme. 

When Mr. Cardwell left office in 1874, the scheme had not yet 
been brought into working order. It must be added that its general 
progress, as well as that of the adoption of short service, was some- 
what retarded by a grudging acceptance of the principles involved. 
But although these great and beneficial reforms were much criticised 
at the time, and although Mr. Cardwell was only able whilst in office 
‘to lay their broad foundations and to witness the gradual rise of the 
superstructure, every year’s subsequent experience has proved their 
wisdom and the soundness of the principles on which they were 
based. The Militia Committee of 1877, of which Colonel (now Lord) 
Stanley was chairman, made a very valuable report and gave the 
subject of localisation a fresh impetus. There was, however, still 
hesitation and delay, and the recommendations of that report, for 
some reason, were not carried out at the time. But no sooner did 
“Mr. Childers become Minister for War, in 1880, than he took up the 
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subject, and at length the infantry regiments were united together 
in pairs, with county titles, the militia becoming the third and fourth 
battalions in each district. 

The question is so important and has been so much canvassed, that 
a few extracts from the report of 1877 will be interesting. Speak- 
ing of the general principles, the Committee laid them down as 
follows :— 

The linking of two battalions of the line where a double battalion 
did not exist. 

The closer connection between the militia and the line. 

The creation of a depot common to both line and militia. 

The committee evidently became aware that the mere linking, as 
it was termed, of separate battalions, and the establishment of 
depots, however good as a beginning, would not themselves suffice to 
carry out the original scheme and intention of Lord Cardwell, and 
they therefore went boldly to the root of the matter and reported as 
follows :—“ It is impossible fully to enter into consideration of the 
details connected with the brigade depot and with the militia respec- 
tively until a definition is obtained, with some approach to accuracy, 
of the mode in which the so-called brigade is to be regarded. Are 
its battalions to be looked upon as being united merely for adminis- 
trative purposes, or are they to be viewed as constituent parts of 
one body? We have no hesitation in replying that they should 
be constituent parts of one body. . . . We consider that this is best 
to be effected by their being treated as one regiment, such regiment 
bearing a territorial designation, the line battalions being the first 
and second, the militia battalions being the third and fourth of such 
territorial regiment, the depot being common to ali.” 

These opinions of the Committee of 1877 were stated in such plain 
language, and their arguments were so convincing in their general 
scope, as to be almost irresistible. There was still, however, a delay ; 
but in 1881 their recommendations were carried out and are now in 
full force. 

It will be interesting now to turn for a few moments to the 
annual reports of the Inspector-General of Recruiting, especially 
to those of the last year or two, which speak in no uncertain man- 
ner on the various points. Sir Edward Bulwer, in January, 1886, 
points out that the number of recruits for the Royal Artillery and 
infantry during the previous year were the largest numbers raised 
for several years. Of the Guards, he says that they obtained more 
than required—in fact, there was a general increase in all arms. 
As regards localisation, he brings to notice that the proportion of 
recruits enlisted specially for the county regiments is increasing 
year by year, and that the militia and volunteers are also contri- 
buting more men to the fighting battalions. For instance he says, 
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“that the numbers of men in infantry regiments who were born in 
the district to which the regiment belongs, increases every year.”’ 


On the Ist January, 1883, there were 24,247 


7 id 1884 i. 32,376 
a x 1885 <3 34,654 
os a 1886 a 40,265 
“ a 1887 45,979 ! 


” 


He further mentions that upwards of 14,000 militiamen transferred 
their service to the regular army in 1885. “All these figures,” 
General Bulwer truly says, “are very satisfactory, and conclusively 
prove the great benefit obtained by localisation.” 

These statements surely tend to prove that as to popularity of the 
service, and strength and elasticity for war, the Army has at all 
events left far behind that dreary period of which General Peel spoke 
in 1867, when the Army was in a condition of probable collapse. 

As an instance of the gradual growth of local interest in the 
county regiments, the recent unveiling of a monument at Reading 
to the officers and men of the Royal Berkshire may be quoted. The 
monument was erected by residents in the county, and by their 
comrades and friends, to the memory of the officers and men who 
fell at Maiwand in the Afghan campaign of 1879-80. 

The Mayor on that occasion said that ‘in Berkshire they were 
proud of the regiment which bore the name of their county, because 
they recognised in it a type of the men who in the past had kept 
‘up the glorious traditions of England.’’ Lord Wantage, Lord- 
Lieutenant of Berks, and himself a distinguished soldier, said, ‘‘ He 
‘felt that all Berkshire men must regard it asa signal honour that 
their county should be the territorial home of two such distinguished 
regiments as the 49th and the 66th; the first, whose valour was 
conspicuous in the recent campaign on the shores of the Red Sea ; 
‘the second, whose gallant deeds in the Afghan war they were met 
ithat day to commemorate..... England could boast of no 
worthier sons than those heroes of the Berkshire Regiment to whose 
memory the monument which he was about to unveil was erected.”’ 

Notwithstanding the general success of the Army reforms of 
recent years, there are several points on which doubts still exist, 
and which deserve consideration. There is rather a prevailing im- 
pression, for instance, that the shortened period of service with the 
colours is not adapted to the foreign duties of our forces, especially 
in India. It seems to be supposed that only men of mature age, say 
between thirty and forty, should be called on to serve in the tropics ; 
and also that the constant return of time-expired men must entail 
great cost. These objections, however, disappear on examination. 
Medical returns and statistics prove clearly that death and in- 
(1) Report of Inspector-General of Recruiting, 1887. 
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validing steadily increase in a rapidly rising ratio with age, in 
our service in India. ‘The following are a few extracts from the 
report on the sanitary condition of the Army in India’— 

“ The mortality of boys, and of all under the age of twenty, is 
much lower than it is ever afterwards. . . . Upon the whole, early 
entry into India appears to be an advantage, not only at first but in 
after life. . . . The mortality during the first year of residence 
is higher than it is subsequently. It decreases gradually and 
is sensibly less in the fifth year; it then rises slowly.” 

Sir Ranald Martin stated that ‘‘all statistical observations go to 
disprove anything like acclimatisation in the East Indies.” On the 
contrary, he says, “ Disease and death increase with length of 
service and age.” 

Again, Dr. Bryden writes: “We have no difficulty in recog- 
nising that the young material is that best qualified to stand the 
climate of India. . . . The death-rate of 1871 shows that the death- 
rate for the men above thirty has been consistently double that 
of men below that age in each presidency.” 

Dr. Beatson, Inspector-General of Hospitals in India,” said: “ All 
experience proves that there is no such thing as acclimatisation of 
Europeans in the plains of India; while statistics equally show that, 
other conditions being equal, mortality does increase, and very 
markedly so, with length of tropical service.” 

The following statistics are taken from the Report on Army Re- 
organisation of 1881,° of which the late General Lord Airey was 
chairman. ‘The number of deaths in India on the average of the 
ten years, 1867-76 has been 1,256, the rate per 1000, according to 
age, being as follows :— 


Under 20 years of age . ° ‘ ; 8°88 per 1000 
Over 20 and under 25 ‘ ; . 16:06 = 

» «23 " 30 , . 1896 ,, 

.» 20 ee 35 ‘ . 245 ,, 

a 30 - 40 ‘ . . 33°71 s 

» 40 and upwards ’ , . 84°89 as 


‘Similarly the total number of invalids sent home from India has 
been 2,485, the rate per 1000, according to age, being stated to have 
been :— 


Under 25 years of age . : : . 25°84 per 1000 
Over 25 and under 30 . : i . 37°86 s 
i * Ss. ; : . 8611 ‘ 
a he 40 . ; . 611 a 
», 40 years and upwards , . 166°30 ‘ 


(1) Sanitary Condition of the Army in India, 1863. 
(2) Army Medical Report, 1872, p. 161. 
(3) Report on Army Reorganization, 1881, c. 2791, p. 19. 
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It is difficult, in the face of the above statistics, to argue in favour 
of a lengthened term of service in Iudia, it being evident that after 
five or six years’ residence the rates of mortality and invaliding 
rapidly rise.” 

As to the alleged greater cost on account of transport to and fro of 
drafts for India, it is necessary to explain that, under the old arrange- 
ment, regiments remained in India many years, their ranks being re- 
plenished by drafts annually as required ; and when the time came for 
their return home, they embarked en masse, as it were, the young and 
old together, so that a mixed collection of men landed in England, 
some of whom had been too long in India, whilst others had only 
recently gone out, the general average being rather under five years’ 
service abroad. Under the new plan of reliefs by battalions of the 
same county, the young soldiers will be transferred and will remain 
in India until the period of their engagement expires. Actuarial 
calculations tend to prove that the average duration of service in 
India, under the new conditions, will be rather longer than hereto- 
fore, and the cost of reliefs and of transport will therefore be less 
and not greater. 

There is still more to be said as to the economy of the new 
plan. So long as extended service was maintained it involved great 
cost for pensions, both to the Indian and to the Home Government. 
In 1878 the annual charge under that head for India alone was 
£737,103.- As the old system dies out these charges will greatly 
diminish. It is one of the beneficial and natural results of the new 
arrangement. Sufficient time has not yet elapsed to realise the full 
benefit of a reduced pension list, but this desirable economy has 
already commenced : for instance, in 1879 no less than 8,472 perma- 
nent and temporary pensions were granted at home to non-commis- 
sioned officers and men, whilst in 1885 the numbers were only 3,844." 
Great cost also was entailed on India in former years by the married 
establishments. The women and children had not only to be provided 
with barrack accommodation at the various stations, but they all re- 
ceived a certain rate of pay monthly. Here there is already great 
improvement. In 1876 there were 6,050 women and 11,882 children 
on the rolls of the Army in India, whilst in 1881 the numbers had 
fallen to 3,740 and 6,548 respectively.” 

While it is now generally admitted that previously to 1870 a 
certain proportion of our rank and file were rather too old for pro- 
longed campaigning, it is still believed by many that, at all events, 
the recent reforms have carried us away into the opposite extreme, 
and that our ranks are now filled to a dangerous extent by immature 


(1) Annual Return of British Army, 1886, p. 32. 


(2) There appear to be no more recent statistics on this point forthcoming at 
present. 
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youths unfit for war. That the army as a whole contains a larger 
proportion of men physically less fit for war than formerly is an 
entire misapprehension, and can be readily proved to be so from 
returns presented annually to Parliament, but which apparently 
receive little attention. or instance, the ages of men in the army 
when the old system was in force, and in January, 1886, for every 
thousand men were as follows :— 


Between 20 


— 
and 30. Over 30. 


Under 20. 


190 490 320 1000 
166 688 146 a 


These figures are very remarkable. They prove that under a long- 
service plan, when it was difficult to obtain recruits at all, we had 
190 men per 1000 under twenty years old, whereas in 1886 we had 
only 166. Then, again, in 1871 there were 320 over thirty, and 
now there are only 146, As a necessary result, the numbers of men 
between twenty and thirty, that is of men in the prime of life, have 
increased from 490 to 688 per 1000. In short, the proportions of 
men of immature age, and of those who labour under the opposite 
defect (the more serious of the two), have considerably diminished. 
There is not a general officer in England, or anywhere else, who 
would hesitate to say that the composition of the army in 1886 is far 
superior in this respect to that of 1871. 

As to the statement that large numbers who enlist misrepresent 
their age as eighteen, when they are in reality much less, it is as well 
to bear in mind that recruits are accepted between eighteen and 
twenty-five years,’ so that it is only those who may not quite have 
reached the minimum who have any object in misstatement. Decep- 
tion, however, at any age is now difficult, the decision in such cases 
not being left as formerly to the assertion of the recruit, but to 
the judgment of medical officers, who, taking into consideration the 
height, weight, chest measurement, and general development of each 
candidate, decide accordingly.’ 

Unfavourable comments are often made as to the stature and 
physical qualities of our soldiers, as compared to those of the great 
Continental powers, but, so far as can be ascertained, the facts are 
the other way. The following table gives the minimum heights 
and chest measurements of the infantry of the various European 
nations :— 

(1) Nearly two-thirds of the recruits who joined in 1885 were between nineteen and 


twenty-five years old on enlistment. 
(2) General order, No. 19. March, 1878. 
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Country. Minimum height. Chest Measurement. 
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| England... 34 inches 
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| France. about 31 inches 
Austria. 5 14 about 30 inches | 
Germany . 5 13 . 
Russi: J “ 0! no fixed rule 
ussia. . ) >) ; 
5 14 314 inches 
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One more objection may be met. It is frequently alleged that 
our non-commissioned officers are not what they were, and have 
not the moral influence over the rank-and-file which they exerted 
so beneficially in the years gone by. That the non-commis- 
sioned officers are a very valuable class, and that the great 
majority have always performed their duties in an exemplary 
manner, is undoubted; but in former days a large proportion of 
them were ill-educated, and owing to the general ignorance pre- 
vailing in the ranks the field of selection was very limited 
Nothing, indeed, is more remarkable than the progress of education 
in the Army during the last twenty years. For instance, in 1866 
the number of men who could neither read nor write was 122 
per 1,000; it is now 29. Again, in 1866 the number of men 
of “better education ” was only 62 per 1,000; it now stands at 
794. It may be said that this has nothing to do with short 
service; but at all events it is a point of the highest value, not 
only as enlarging the field of selection for non-commissioned officers, 
but in affording to some extent a guarantee of higher intelligence. 
The fact is, the whole tone of the army is changing and improving 
with the general spread of education. The men in the ranks are 
deservedly treated with more kindness and consideration than of 
yore, and with the best results. The severity of punishments has 
been much reduced; the old order of things in that respect has 
passed away, and the abolition of corporal punishment a few years 
back marked the close, as it were, of the barbaric era, and was a 
most beneficial step in the right direction. Under the old régine 
vacancies for non-commissioned officers were few, and promotion 
was very slow. No man could formerly hope to rise to the rank of 
sergeant until he was quite middle-aged. The Army Commission of 
1881 stated that their average age was thirty-three years.” All this is 
changed for the better. The pay, pension, and general position of 
non-commissioned officers have been much improved of late years. 
Many now gain commissions, others obtain warrant rank, and 
responsible positions in the various Army departments are open to 


(1) Annual Return of British Army, 1886, p. 83. 
(2) Army Organisation Report, 1881, p. 475. 
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them. The rate of promotion in all ranks has been considerably 
quickened, partly by the large number of non-commissioned officers 
now appointed to the auxiliary forces, and partly by the fact that a 
certain number, on completing their first period of engagement, return 
to civil life and the Reserve, and thus make vacancies for others.' 
In all these points we must regard the question in its broad aspect, 
and it may be relied on that if the non-commissioned officers of the 
army are better educated, younger, and have improved pay, position, 
and prospects, it is contrary to human nature to suppose that they 
will be less efficient and less trustworthy than in the days gone by. 
My opinion, founded on fifty years’ experience, is that as a class 
they arein every way better than they were—that is, in intelligence, 
education, conduct, and in moral influence over their comrades. 

My object throughout this paper has been to give a general view 
of the difficulties under which the British Army had laboured for 
many years, and during all the great wars at the beginning of the 
century, in obtaining a sufficient supply of good men to serve in its 
ranks, difficulties which were still in full force twenty years ago. 
It was shortly after that period that the beneficial changes were 
introduced which I have endeavoured to describe. Lord Cardwell 
did not live to see the result of his measures in their full maturity, 
nor indeed can they be considered even yet as fully accomplished ; 
but one by one they are bearing fruit, and will be enduring monu- 
ments of his foresight and ability. Having been associated with 
him to some extent in the consideration of these changes, it has been 
a pleasure to attempt to place their results before the public. It is, I 
think, evident, that for the first time in the history of the Army the 
terms of service are now acceptable to the people, and also that the 
Army is stronger in numbers, more elastic, and better prepared for 
war than at any previous period of its history. 

Joun Apyr, General. 


(1) It should be borne in mind tha all sergeants have the right of prolonging their 
service should they wish to make the army their career. 





ON A WESTERN RANCHE. 


Tue Cowboy has at the present day become a personage; nay, more, 
he is rapidly becoming a mythical one. Distance is doing for him 
what lapse of time did for the heroes of antiquity. His admirers are 
investing him with all manner of romantic qualities; they descant 
upon his manifold virtues and his pardonable weaknesses as if he 
were a demi-god, and I have no doubt that before long there will be 
ample material for any philosophic inquirer who may wish to en- 
lighten the world as to the cause and meaning of the cowboy myth. 
Meanwhile the true character of the cowboy has become obscured, 
his genuine qualities are lost in fantastic tales of impossible daring 
and skill, of dare-devil equitation and unexampled endurance. Every 
member of his class is pictured as a kind of Buffalo Bill, as a long- 
haired ruffian who, decked out in gaudy colours and tawdry orna- 
ments, booted like a cavalier, and chivalrous as a Paladin, his belt 
stuck full of knives and pistols, makes the world to resound with 
bluster and braggadocio. From this character the cowboy of fact is 
entirely distinct. It is true he is brave and independent; he is 
reckless of his own life, and pays small heed to the lives of others; 
but he is not of those who seek the bubble reputation by meaningless 
folly and overbearing swagger. He is in the main a loyal, long- 
enduring, hard-working fellow, grit to the backbone, and tough as 
whipcord ; performing his arduous and often dangerous duties, and 
living his comfortless life, without a word of complaint about the many 
privations he has to undergo. I have myself lived with him on his 
lonesome prairies, I have shared his fatigues and his pleasures, and 
taken part in the many moving incidents of his life, and I have no 
hesitation in warning any restless, roving spirits who may be attracted 
by picturesque descriptions of a cowboy’s life that, unless they are 
prepared to toil during the long summer months, both by day and by 
night, for small pay and on scant fare, to be in the saddle from early 
dawn until sunset both Sundays and week-days, to abstain from 
comfort and civilisation for the greater part of every year, and so to 
wear themselves out with exposure and manifold fatigues as to be 
reckoned old and past their work whilst still young in years, they 
had better remain at home and leave cowboy life alone. 

As with the cowboys so with the ranches which their labour carries 
on. With them also exaggeration has been busy, and hope and the 
promoter have told many a flattering and delusive tale. 

At the present day Texas alone is estimated to contain between 
seven and eight million head of cattle, representing a capital value 
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of about twenty-four millions sterling. Less than twenty years ago 
cattle were as ruthlessly slain in Southern Texas for their hides 
and tallow, as the buffalo was in the territories of the great West 
for its robe. Scarcely a dozen years ago the broad plains of 
Central and Northern Texas were still the home of the red man. 
The hardy frontiersman and buffalo-hunter who owned small bunches 
of cattle were continually harassed and hampered by the Indians, 
whom they gradually, by dint of courage and perseverance, succeeded 
in displacing. Their herds then grazed and multiplied in com- 
parative security, with ample room for all. But the population of 
the United States increased with giant strides, whilst there was no 
commensurate increase of cattle; their value rose rapidly, doubling 
and quadrupling itself in a few seasons. Range cattle, originally 
worth under ten dollars, were eagerly bought up by newly-started 
companies at double this price, until in 1880—82 the price for range 
cattle culminated in an average of twenty-five to thirty dollars per 
head “ right through.”” Rough cowboys now became cattle kings; 
their wealth excited the cupidity of the watchful promoter, always on 
the alert to foist some newly-hatched scheme on the credulous and 
confiding investor. The scheme to be worth undertaking must be on 
a large scale, and must be started at once. Negotiations are set on 
foot. Shrewd stockmen, nothing loth to part with their herds and 
so-called “ range rights” at a price, stipulate that the “ trade” shall 
be concluded by “ book-tally,”’ contending that the cattle being spread 
over a vast area, it would be impossible to “ gather them clean ” and 
actually count them without serious injury and loss of time. So the 
well-thumbed and primitively-kept books are inspected. It is said 
that many of the old-time cattle-men of the plains kept no books. 
When something of moment happened that needed recording they 
cut a notch in a stick. So many cattle to start with, so many calves 
branded, so many beef-steers sold, and say five per cent. knocked off 
for annual losses, and (the calculation is simple enough) the herd you 
propose to buy consists of so many thousand head. A certain sum is 
added as premium for range and water rights, to the exclusive use of 
which the vendor has, under existing laws, about as much legal claim 
as he has to that of the air in which he lives, and the financiers 
herald with flaring prospectuses their philanthropic readiness to 
allow the public to participate in this certainty of inexhaustible 
wealth. With the marvellous credulity of their kind, investors are 
allured by highly coloured descriptions of a matchless abundance. 
The concocter of the circular is a very Midas. Under his magic 
touch everything turns, or is bound to turn, into gold. Instances 
are cited of the enormous profits earned by similar ventures. Capital 
rushes in, and an influential Board is appointed at fat salaries. 

The superintendence of this grassy El] Dorado, studded with sleek, 
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lowing kine, and watered by bright rivulets, is entrusted, also at a 
fat salary, either to a fine gentleman, unfitted by physique or incli- 
nation to face the hardships and monotony of prairie life, or to a 
retired cattle-man, who has had his turn at rough work and is now 
keenly appreciative of the comforts of civilisation. In either case 
the work is scamped, and only occasional visits are paid to the ranche, 
the rest of our manager’s time being spent in a well-furnished office 
in some big city, whence his mandates are issued. [or the first year 
or two all goes merry as a marriage-bell ; big dividends are paid by 
the evergreen device of emptying one pocket in order to fill the other, 
which means in cattle enterprise by including in the original purchase 
a disproportionate number of steers to be re-sold for dividend purposes. 
Some portly British squire or smug city merchant now under- 
takes to make a personal inspection and to write a report. Ile 
arrives in the wild West and is at once seized with the spirit of 
adventure. He will see for himself what is going on, will rough it 
with the roughest, and traverse the wide plains of which he is part 
owner. Nothing is to escape his eagle eye. The courteous manager 
drives him in a hooded buggy over the best and prettiest parts of the 
country, talking glibly of range and stock. He is shown a “ round- 
up” of cattle in prime summer condition, perhaps witnesses with 
surprise the barbarities of the branding pen, or, shorn of all his 
dignity, he squats humbly at the camp meal of a posse of cowboys, 
looking upon them as if they were animals at the Zoo, and too much 
overawed at their uncouth appearance and independent manners to 
attempt to make their more intimate acquaintance. The weather 
is intolerably hot, the mosquitoes are maddening, the food is dis- 
tasteful, wine and spirits are not to be had; he must sleep, tentless, 
on the bare ground, ‘The unhappy, perspiring citizen who has come 
‘a speering ”’ sickens and sighs for home. He is mightily pleased 
when the time comes to shake the dust of the prairies off his feet, 
concocts a brilliant report of facts gleaned mostly from hearsay, and 
returns to the bosom of his family to talk of his experiences for the 
rest of his days. 

Lulled into security by the glowingly hopeful tone of their repre- 
sentative’s well-meaning report, the shareholders seek to acquire 
further holdings; the shares, already at a premium, are now fairly 
on the boom, and “knowing ”’ is the feeblest epithet applied to their 
lucky possessors. But the scene changes; disaster is at hand. 
Poisonous weeds have appeared where they were never known before ; 
never within the memory of man has the winter been so severe and 
so long. A mysterious disease known as “ Texas fever” has spread 
sudden death amongst the animals; unusually wet springs have 
prevented the grass from ripening; droughty summers have dried 
up the creeks ; loco-weed has caused the she-cattle to “ slink” their 
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calves ; destructive wolves have increased in numbers. A new pur- 
chase of young cattle thrown on the range late in the fall and 
weakened by a long drive, has been decimated during the winter ; 
the Indians have been on the war-path, hampering the movements 
of the cowboys, stealing horses and cattle, and causing destructive 
prairie fires; and, to crown all, the big stock yards at Kansas city 


and Chicago can now scarce contain the enormous car-loads of prairie 
cattle which are pouring in from all directions. The thing has been 
overdone, the market is glutted and collapse is imminent. 

Gradually dividends shrink; and it is now discovered that the 
calf crop is ridiculously small. The prospectus promised an increase 
of at least 75 per cent. on all she cattle over two years old; either 
this estimate is far too high, or the number of cattle claimed has been 
vastly exaggerated. The truth lies between the two. It is probable 
that the herd if taken over by book-count did not actually contain 
three-fourths of the number claimed. The loss from the various 
causes I have enumerated amounts, in many seasons, in a badly 
managed ranche (and here I am aware that my statement is a startling 
one), to no less than fifteen or twenty per cent. of the entire herd (I leave 
a wide margin, exactitude being impossible, and I give below some 
official figures for the past year showing an even greater percentage 
of loss). From premium to discount is but a step where panic- 
stricken shareholders are concerned. The boom has passed away, 
leaving only blank looks and empty pockets. Such of late has been 
the history of a large number of English cattle companies started 
only a few years ago with such sanguine hopes, claiming some of 
them their herds by the hundred thousand head, and their ranges by 
the million acres. The causes of failure are not far to seek; some I 
have already indicated, and a slight sketch of life on the prairies, and 
of the manner in which range cattle are handled, may help to reveal 
still further how these causes are produced, and how they are inten- 
sified by reckless mismanagement. 

The plains west of the Mississippi are known as the grazing 
or “buffalo plains” of the West, from the fact that they were 
formerly scoured by these and other wild browsing animals, who 
preferred the short, nutritious grasses that are found here to the 
more rank and abundant growth of the surrounding regions. The 
untrained instinct of those wild herds is nature’s testimony to the 
special fitness of these plains for pastoral purposes; but the cattle- 
man, by enclosing his enormous herds of graded cattle within the 
limits of a fenced range, has deprived them of the privilege which 
the wild animals possessed of wandering at their own sweet will; and 
the conviction has at last been forced upon him that the death-rate 
of his herds has, owing to overcrowding and restraint, been increased 
to an alarming extent. 
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In a recent report to the Texas bureau of animal industry, Colonel 
Cunningham makes the following estimate for the death-rate of the 
past twelve months :— 





Colorado . , ‘ . . 25 per cent. of 1,467,794 or 366,933 
Wyoming F ; ‘ .. * 1,566,288 ,, 391,572 
Montana : : ° . a 1,270,440 ,, 310,110 
Utah ‘ ; ; ; - 40 a 460,203 ,, 46,020 
W. Kansas. : . . 30 of 909,500 ,, 272,850 
Indian Territory . : . 40 ae 936,250 ,, 374,500 
Neutral Strip . ; : . 40 a 240,750 ,, 96,300 
New Mexico and Arizon: - @ ne 1,496,556 ,, 299,311 
Texas . ‘ . ‘ 7 os 7,495,093 ,, 1,873,773 

Total lossin . , , . . 15,812,811 is 4,031,369 





Making an average loss of 25 per cent. for the year. 

These figures must be accepted with some reserve, for although 
the gallant colonel reduces his calculations to a very fine point, 
giving even the units with pedantic minuteness, it must be borne in 
mind that it is quite impossible to gauge with any approach to accu- 
racy what losses may have been sustained by the countless herds 
spread over 360,000 square miles of territory, whose numbers are 
unknown even to their owners. It is only by striking a rough 
average from facts gathered here and there that even an approxi- 
mate opinion can be formed. 

For reasons which I need not explain here, I determined a few 
years ago to seek my fortunes in the cattle plains of Texas and New 
Mexico, with the idea of acquiring as a cowboy a thorough knowledge 
of the details of ranching, and thus fitting myself later on for the 
position of manager to some big concern. So it happened that on 
a bleak day in the early spring of 1883, I found myself fully equipped 
as a cowboy, six-shooter, leather “ shaps”’ (chapareros) and all, bound 
for the head-quarters ranche of a large cattle outfit in the Pan-handle 
of Texas, and employed in helping to drive from the winter horse- 
camp the remnant of a bunch of horses which had been almost 
destroyed by “loco,” a poisonous weed which flourishes in certain 
regions and spreads death and disease amongst both cattle and 
horses. 

It was a painful task urging the poor half-dead creatures across 
many a long mile of bare burnt-up prairie; and but few survived 
the ordeal. Young unbroken horses were bought in their stead, and 
I was dispatched farther south, where the grass was in a more for- 
ward condition, to do the work of broncho rider, for which I had 
been engaged. The animals must be broken as well as may be in 
the short time at our disposal, and gentle methods cannot be 
employed. Terrified or infuriated they are thrown, blindfolded, 
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saddled, and mounted by bold and resolute horsemen, and soon cowed 
into submission. 

By subsequent overwork and rough treatment many are literally 
used up in a single season, and a considerable annual outlay is there- 
fore necessary for the purchase of fresh horses. But with the 
approach of May our broncho-breaking, after many a severe shaking, 
is completed, and we now prepare for the spring “round-up.” The 
weather so far has been piercingly cold ; wet spring hurricanes have 
swept the plains with unchecked fury for weeks at a time, and miser- 
able nights have been spent cowering round the camp fire, or lying 
on the ground wrapped in long “slicker,” and covered with sodden 
blankets and buffalo-robe. 

Several hundred miles of prairie have been crossed, but oddly 
enough we have seen very few cattle. Bleaching skeletons and 
swollen carcases, victims to exposure or disease, we have seen im 
plenty, and occasionally a small bunch of lean, shaggy-looking crea- 
tures scamper away at our approach; but the bulk of the herd has 
sought shelter in the breaks and cajions of the divides, or in the 
timbered bottoms of the creeks. In such places they have spent the 
winter months, sallying forth to the uplands at the promptings of 
hunger to browse on the short mesquite and buffalo-grasses, which 
have cured on the ground during the summer, and travelling daily 
long distances on the old, deserted buffalo trails in search of water. 
But straight from the home of the whirlwind has swooped down the 
snow-laden “‘norther,” binding in its icy grasp creek, lake, and river, 
and spreading its white mantle over all. Then has followed a pil- 
grimage of millions of horned beasts, drifting like wreckage tossed by 
a storm day and night—day and night—before the pitiless wind 
towards the sunny south, which so many of them are destined never 
to reach. 

For weeks it may be they wander without food, water, or shelter. 
The very young, the very old, heifers giving birth to their first calf, 
all the weaklings in fact, succumb, and when the storms abate and 
the genial spring time arrives, the gaunt and hungry beasts find 
themselves hundreds of miles from their own grazing grounds, and 
in strange company, intermingled as they have been with brands 
hailing from far distant ranges. In order to separate these and 
bring them back to the home range, the cattle-owners meet and fix a 
certain date on which the foremen with their cowboys and mess- 
waggons, representing all the different brands within a radius of say 
a hundred miles, are to meet at a prearranged rendezvous. Thence 
circle-riders scour the surrounding country, searching cajion, draw, 
and divide, and as each drives before him his little bunch, a large 
herd composed of different brands will gradually be collected. 

An important “ outfit”? sends several waggons, each supplied with 
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two or three months’ provisions, and accompanied by eight or ten 
hands and about a hundred head of horses. The direction taken by 
them depends upon the physical peculiarities of the country, but as 
a rule the largest drift of cattle has been in a southerly direction. 
Trusty cowboys are also sent to distant parts to gather the few 
cattle which may have travelled so far, or have been overlooked at 
the last “ round up.” 

The recently broken bronchos have been thrown in with the old 
cow-ponies. They are still wild as hawks! They have been hobbled 
during the night, and luckily the grass around camp is fairly good 
and plentiful, otherwise the horse-rustlers would have had a job to 
find them. As it is the “scary” creatures would not submit to being 
unhobbled, and have pranced into camp with forelegs tied together. 
A couple of boys are galloping round them to prevent their scat- 
tering. Others are lassoing their mounts for the day, and some 
are crawling cautiously amongst the neighing, kicking, biting animals 
engaged in the ticklish task of removing their hobbles. 

“ Chuck away, boys,” shouts our cook, and having secured the 
horses we intend to ride, we each snatch up a tin plate and mug and 
tackle with a will our modest breakfast, composed of bread, coffee, 
sow-belly, larrup (treacle), and onions (both the latter excellent anti- 
scorbutics). This is our daily fare. It is not until the summer is 
well advanced that the cattle are in sufficiently good condition to be 
fit to eat, and even then a beef is rarely killed unless a number of 
men are in camp. A long course of diet unrelieved by fresh vege- 
tables, butter, or milk, would develop a tendency to scurvy, were it 
not for the splendid condition which is the result of hard and con- 
tinuous exercise in the open air. 

But to return to our horses. Some exciting scenes are enacted 
before we are fairly under weigh. These bronchos are but half- 
broken after all, and it is still no uncommon occurrence for one of 
them to make a break for liberty whilst he is being saddled and 
bridled. The precaution is always taken of keeping the loose end of 
the lasso coiled up in the hand until one is fairly in the saddle, the 
loop always remaining round the broncho’s neck. Should the animal 
make a sudden rush, throw the rope across your hips, dig your heels 
into the ground, and the tightening of the loop round his neck will 
generally enable you to bring him to anchor; should he, however, 
succeed in getting “end on,” it is probable that after a few frantic 
efforts you will be turned over and dragged on the ground in an 
undignified and painful position, until you give up the struggle by 
letting go the rope. I can recall an amusing incident of an animal 
heading for the camp fire, where the cook was busily engaged clean- 
ing up his pots and pans; the would-be rider, determined not to loose 


his hold, was being dragged along the ground, and the tightened rope 
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in its orbit caught cooky fairly round the legs and upset him into a 
cauldron of hot, but fortunately not boiling, water, whence he 
emerged amid roars of laughter, a swearing, dripping, and discom- 
fited object. 

At last we are ready; our boss gives final instructions with regard 
to the circle each man will have to ride, and the exact spot towards 
which we are to converge by mid-day. No, we are not off yet; look 
at yon dun broncho ridden by a young hand; his stride is short and 
jerky, he is fetching at his bridle in an ominous manner, his ears 
laid back, and his long tail tight between his hind quarters; should 
he succeed in getting his head down or detect the slightest symptom 
of nervousness in his rider, we shall see some fun. He stops, shies 
half round, and with a vicious squeal pitches high into the air; his 
rider is already clutching the horn of his saddle, another buck and 
he is hanging on by the mane, yet another, and he is sprawling on 
the ground. Yoicks, gone away! We all gullop after the riderlesy 
brute, swinging our lassoes exultingly round our heads, and in a few 
minutes he is dragged sullenly back to his crestfallen rider, who with 
his blood now fairly roused, remounts full of vengeful resolve, and 
this time succeeds in proving himself master. 

But now to our work. We cross the river at a wild spot where its 
banks are formed by steep bluffs studded with cactus and prickly 
pear; cypress, cedar, and maple nestling at their base. A steep, 
narrow gorge leads to wide plains, bounded by a low range of flat- 
topped antelope hills. Up this gorge the circle-riders make their 
way, and dividing into couples, start at a lope for the lurking- 
places of the cattle. Creek, shady cajion, and arroyo are searched, and 
after many a chase after wilful calf or sullen bull, a goodly round up 
of seven or eight hundred head is formed. 

“*So—o, so—o, so gently, lads; hold them together! Gallop round 
them ; head back that little column led by a frightened steer. Quick ! 
quick! or by the powers the whole herd will be off.’”? Good! our 
little cow-ponies can go like the wind for a short distance; can turn 
and twist, and stop in the twinkling of an eye (sharper, indeed, than 
suits the seat of an awkward horseman) ; the fugitives are pressed 
back, bellowing loud protest the while. But now the whole mass is 
violently agitated ; a couple of sharp-horned Texan bulls have come 
foul of each other. Quickly a space is cleared around them ; they 
stand face to face glaring and snorting, with heads lowered, and 
defiantly tearing up clouds of dust till one or the other rushes to the 
attack. With a crash their heads meet; they sway about for a 
moment with locked horns; separate, retreat, and dash together again 
forehead to forehead, with all their strength and fury concentrated 
into that ferocious collision, until at length, after a combat lasting 
several minutes, the weaker turns tail and leaves his victor triumphant. 

MM 2 
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It is a wild and variegated spectacle, this mass of tangled and 
tossing horns. Rough, poor-looking cows, with calves as pretty as 
paint; savage, long-horned Texans; handsome, bald-faced Herefords; 
big, black, hornless Galloways ; broad-browed shorthorn bulls, all 
thoroughbreds, intermingle with nondescript grades of all sizes and 
ages. They have not yet quite shed their winter coats, or the big 
brands on shoulder, side, and hip would stand out more distinctly. 
They are ear-marked in every conceivable manner, from the becoming 
underslope to the disfiguring grub, which leaves a mere stump in the 
place of an ear. All are in lean condition, not having filled out yet 
on the juicy and fattening grasses which will shortly ripen as the 
season advances, but they look bright-eyed, clean, and healthy, with 
the exception of a few locoed beasts, whose dull, stupid eyes, mangy 
coats, and clumsy, purposeless movements, prove them to have in- 
dulged in orgies of the fatal plant. 

From the herd the eye turns to the men who are collected around 
it. Here, again, we have many different types. Swarthy Mexican 
greasers—a cross between the native Indian and the Mexican Creole, 
whose hangdog expression justifies their evil reputation, mingle with 
bright, active, Saxon-looking lads, hailing from some farm “ away 
down in ole Virginny ” or Louisiana. A generation back their fathers 
were prosperous slave-owners; now the sons must earn their living 
as best they can. The more robust of these, intolerant of the irk- 
some monotony of an indoor life, are attracted by the free atmosphere 
of the prairies, where they remain until failing health drives them 
to seek other employment. There, too, are hard-bitten frontiers- 
men, who from boyhood up have been inured to danger by constant 
feuds with the warlike Indians, whom they have only recently dis- 
placed from their hunting-grounds, often adding to their little bunch 
of cattle strangers from the big trail-herds, and not over-scrupulous 
as to the means adopted to attain their ends. Such are the men who 
do the work of the plains in the heart of Texas. The gentleman 
amateur, the broken-down swindler from the Eastern States, the 
ne’er-do-well of good family, are conspicuous by their absence. 
These are to be found in the ranches within easy reach of big 
settlements, and even there their prairie career is generally a 
short and inglorious one, often miserably ended by a bullet in 
some drunken gambling brawl. 

Tom Connor, range foreman of some fifty thousand head of cattle, 
is for the moment our “ big chief,” for it is on his ground that we 
are working. Tall, good-looking, and somewhat of a prairie “dude ” 
in appearance, he is now the centre of a group of men awaiting his 
instructions. Some half-a-dozen of these, mounted on well-trained 
cutting-ponies, proceed quietly to enter the herd and wind their way 
in and out among the cattle until they mark one of their own brands. 
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With a smart cut from the raw-hide quirt a young steer is set in 
motion ; whichever way he twists or turns he finds the relentless 
horseman at his heels, and is forced against his will to the outskirts 
of the herd. Why should he leave his companions? He makes a 
sudden desperate turn, and rushes among them again. Before the 
eager little pony has had time to follow, he has succeeded in diving 
well into their midst. Leave him there for the present; he is on the 
alert now, and will be “ mean to cut;” these youngsters, be they 
bull, heifer, or steer, always are. Others have been more successful; 
animals are being separated from the main bunch on all sides, and 
sent trotting in the direction of the respective cuts. z 
It is an animated, blood-stirring scene. The cuts are “held” b \ 
cowboys, who are tearing about in their endeavours to keep the 
beasts together. The cutting-ponies are dodging and turning with 
marvellous rapidity and sagacity, appearing almost to anticipate the 
movements of the pursued. The air is filled with smoke-like clouds 
of dust and the ground trembles with the thunder of many hoofs. By 
the time the sun nears the horizon the big round-up has been divided 
into several bunches, which are being slowly moved to their respective 
bedding-grounds, there to be held by night guards until the following 
day, when they will be day-herded and driven to our next camping- 
place. Both men and horses are dog-tired. We have changed our 
mounts after the mid-day meal, it is true, but the ground is rough, 
the work has been fast and furious. Our wiry little ponies, standing 
barely over fourteen hands, have to carry saddles weighing full forty 
pounds, and in many cases big, strapping fellows who, riding purely 
by balance and with a loose seat, are all over their backs, when the 
clever little animals dart about after cattle. They are, besides, 
roughly used, getting no praise or encouragement for work willingly 
done, but whip, spurs, and oaths for the slightest mistake. One 
form of suffering so common to their kind they certainly do escape. 
Their riders are light of hand, the enormous Mexican spade-bit hangs 
loosely in their mouths, and it is but rarely that they are made to 
realise its full power. Their heads are now turned towards camp, 
and they make an effort to gallop in gaily. We off-saddle and coil 
up our lariats to catch our night-horses out of the bunch which the 
horse-rustler is holding in readiness for us, saddle them, stake them 
out, and leave them there until our turn comes to go out on “ night 
guard ;” hobble the remainder of the bunch and let them wander off 
at their own sweet will. The day’s work isdone! You select a 
spot suitable to your fancy in which to unroll your blankets, stretch 
your limbs, and lie lazily watching the cook engaged in preparing 
the supper. It has suddenly become dusk. Twilight is of short 
duration in these latitudes, and seen in the fitful, flickering glare of 
the camp-fire, my companions form a fantastic group. The well- 
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filled cartridge-belt and heavy six-shooter, with grip menacingly 
protruding from its scabbard, are worn even in camp; the big Mexican 
spurs tinkle as their wearers move about in the long grass; the wide- 
brimmed sombreros cast deep shadows over sun-burned and often 
handsome faces, which even the stubbly beard of some weeks’ growth 
cannot quite disguise. Loose-throated blue flannel shirts, already in 
tatters, show off to advantage the well-knit frames of upright fellows 
in the full vigour of early manhood. The day’s events are freely 
discussed. 

“Guess the caalf crop’s pretty short this year,” thoughtfully re- 
marks an old-timer. 

“Why, yes, them dog-gorned cows has been eating loco and slink 
their caalves,”’ explains the round-up boss ; “and how can cows breed 
when there ar’n’t sufficient bulls on the range? I call to mind seeing 
several bunches of thoroughbred Hereford bulls standing about and 
looking quite sick. I reckon they warn’t acclimated, and surely have 
died last winter.” 

“Give me a good old-fashioned Texan,” patriotically remarks 
another; “them eastern bulls caan’t haalf rustle around.” 

“ How about them X. Y. cattle ? ” inquires the foreman. 

“Waal, I did notice a few in the cut, but there warn’t many.” 

“ Now that’s just what I thought would happen. There was five 
thousand X. Y.’s driven late last fall from away down in Southern 
Texas and thrown on our range poor as rooks. They warn’t located 
and didn’t know where to find good grass or shelter, and before they 
had time to fill up, why—blank—blank—everything to blank—a 
cold snap came and they died like flies.’’ 

“Now, did they, though?” inquires the old-timer, who has 
listened with interest to the contemptuous remarks of the indignant 
foreman. 

“ Why, yes, and it ain’t like it used to be. You see, we get orders 
from our buggy-boss sitting in a fine office in Chicago or Kansas 
City. He doesn’t know what’s going on at the ranche, but he hears 
of a nice little bunch to be traded, and straightway advises the big 
company to buy it ; he don’t care what time of year it is. I don’t 
know what happens, but I reckon there’s some dollars stick to some- 
body’s fingers. Anyhow, I reckon them rich old men away East 
who have planked down their dollars wouldn’t like to see the way in 
which their cattle is jammed around by their kid-gloved managers, 
who don’t spend a month a year on the range.” 

Having eased his mind of this, for him, exceedingly long speech, 
uttered with great deliberation, dwelling impressively on each word 
and giving point to any important part with an oath and a squirt of 
tobacco, he lights up a pipe and relapses into silence. 

In the meantime the younger hands are whiling away the time 
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“ whittling” and “plug chawing,” drawling out yarns of love and 
sport and singing ribald songs, until someone strikes up the favourite 
wail, 
‘*Oh, bury me not in the lone prairie, 

Where the coyotes howl and the winds blow free.” 


These inspiriting strains drive me between the blankets. After a 
few minutes spent in adjusting my body to the inequalities of the 
ground I give myself up to a delicious languor, such as is only felt 
by those who have earned repose by hard, open-air work. The time 
has not yet come for the sweltering nights, spent restlessly tossing 
on the hard, hot ground, a prey to swarms of mosquitoes, and feverish 
and weak from exposure under a tropical sun. To-night the air is 
cool and refreshing; I am lulled into a dreamless sleep by the soft 
sounds of purling brook and rustling leaves. But not for long. 
“Turn out, my lad! It’s one o’clock ; the cattle are all bedded down, 
nice and quiet.” 

It is now my turn to go on night guard for a couple of hours. 
Reluctantly leaving the cosy blankets, I mount the patient night 
horse, tethered and ready saddled close to camp. It is a fine starlit\ 
night, and the herd, dimly outlined on the gently undulating prairie, x 
makes, as you approach it for the first time, a strange, indescribable 
impression. Picture an almost motionless, recumbent mass of living 
creatures, stolidly staring at yourself and your fellow horseman as 
you pass and repass one another during your ceaseless rounds. Occa- 
sionally a deep-voiced bull asserts his presence, some restless calf 
claims nourishment of its tired mother, or a few uneasy beasts stray 
aimlessly out of bounds. These are quietly pressed back, and once 
more all is still, save for the monotonous “crop, crop” of horses 
browsing on the grassy river bottom hard by; the creaking of your 
saddle and the jingle of chain and spur but seem to make the 
general silence more impressive. Under the spell of the weird 
solemnity of the scene and hour you dream your waking dreams and 
perhaps indulge in some resentment at the lot that has doomed you 
to toil and watch through the long hours of the night. And so 
you ride your cheerless rounds and hold your cattle until your 
guard draws wearily to its close.+ Many such a day and night will 
be spent before we have gathered all our cattle and brought them to 
the home range late in June: but I can recall vividly days ofa 
widely different character. 

The yellow plains are shimmering with heat ; the sun has struck 
down upon us ruthlessly throughout the day for weeks past. Nothing 
is cool—the water we drink, the food we eat, the ground we sleep 
upon, all are warm; our horses’ bits would blister their mouths if 
they were not steeped in water before being adjusted. The ground 
is parched and opens up in gaping cracks; thirty head of cattle, over- 
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driven during the heat of mid-day, drop down dead in the round-up 
herd; brawny, sunburnt men have, through constant perspiration, 
come to look worn and haggard The nights are dewless and 
bring no relief, until at last a huge cloud looms on the southern 
horizon shortly before darkness sets in: the lightning strikes 
viciously and incessantly straight into the ground and has set fire to 
the prairie. The restless cattle are all afoot, lowing and bellowing 
uneasily ; the flitting forms of the swift-riding cowboys loom up 
distinctly against the leaden sky, and our foreman notes anxiously 
the signs of the approaching storm. The rain now pours down in tor- 
rents, and a boy rides up in breathless haste to tell us that the cattle 
are allon the move. We are prepared for this, and the whole outfit 
is soon in the saddle. With yells and shouts and furious rushes 
each man is doing his best to charge and turn and control the terrified 
beasts, which are stringing out in all directions. These are anxious 
moments, and neither man nor horse heeds plunging into the dark- 
ness at full speed over unknown and dangerous ground in pursuit of 
the panic-stricken brutes. But our cowboys are of the best; in less 
courageous or less experienced hands the confusion would soon have 
developed into a frenzied stampede; but the storm rolls on, the fire 
has been extinguished by the rain, and by degrees the herd quiets 
down and becomes tractable once more. What our losses have been 
during the night the light of day will reveal; it is probable that 
many beasts have escaped, and that several days must elapse before 
we can gather them again. 

On our return to camp: five hands are missing. Before daybreak 
three of these have turned up, having lost themselves for a time in 
the darkness ; the other two are still missing. Day dawns; a shout 
is heard ; “Dead man!” is the message borne down on the morning 
breeze. One of the night guard hands is seen to dismount hastily 
and to stoop over something lying on the ground. We are soon in 
the presence of death. A bright young fellow, but yesterday full of 
fun and frolic, lies stark and stiff beside his horse, struck down by 
lightning. His death must have been a painless one; his features 
bear traces of the excitement of last night’s work; one leg is 
under his horse, one hand still grasps the reins. A small round 
hole in his forehead, a faint bluish tinge around it, are the only dis- 
figurement. The electric current had made a small slit in the brim 
of his hat, had passed through his body, through the cantle of his 
saddle, and then through the horse. Poor Walter! We dug a deep 
hole, wrapped him in his own blankets, and lowered him into it with 
our lariats, placing his hat, spurs, and cartridge-belt reverently at his 
side before the light prairie soil hid him from view for ever. 

It is now the end of June, the spring “ round-up” is nearly over, 
several large bunches of gathered cattle have already been sent back 
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to the home range, and the main body of the outfit is rapidly nearing 
its goal. The heat is intense, and we are “resting up” for a few 
days in a picturesque hollow, surrounded by steep, rocky bluffs, 
where both cattle and horses are easily held. We are enjoying the 
delights of comparative indolence. Memory reverts with pleasure to 
these off days. Clothing is mended and washed, six-shooters cleaned, 
and saddlery repaired. The more energetic amongst us sally forth 
in search of game with which to fill the pot; and one and all enjoy 
a‘‘real good time.” A turkey-hunt on horseback is rare good 
sport. We had spotted a “roost” in some timber fringing a dried- 
up watercourse, and whilst discussing a plan for making a night 
descent upon it we suddenly flushed a brood of gobblers. These 
rose and scattered at once, heading straight for the river. Helter- 
skelter, we dash through the thick bush and over fallen trees, 
down the steep banks, and souse! into the swift-running waters, 
each man following his own bird. About half a mile of this, and, 
if you have ridden hard enough to keep your quarry in view, you 
will mark it down and put it up again before it has gained its second 
wind. The bird now makes its final flight, somewhat shorter and slower 
than the first, and probably over easier ground. You will have no 
difficulty in following until it has shot its bolt, and, running on the 
ground with open mouth and outstretched neck, falls an easy prey 
to stick or bullet. 

White-tailed deer and antelope abound in certain parts, the latter 
mingling freely with the cattle on the upland plains, whilst the 
former are more often found in shady groves or amongst the scrub, 
oak, and bush in sheltered breaks and hollows. Stalking antelope 
in the prairie is accompanied with more than the usual difficulties 
on account of the open nature of the ground. The Indians get over 
this by taking advantage of their inquisitive nature and “ flagging” 
them. They stalk them carefully until well in view of the herd and 
then attract them within range by setting up a small flag. It is 
not often that we have sufficient leisure to stalk game, but it some- 
times happens that one surprises deer or antelope by coming upon 
them suddenly over the brow of a hill. Then is the moment to put 
spurs to your horse, whip out your six-shooter, and if you are lucky 
you will be able to ride right alongside for a hundred yards or so, 
and “ pile” your bullets into the terrified creature, which appears to 
be deprived of half its speed by fear. 

At last we are back at the headquarters ranche.' All our cattle 
have been gathered, and from north, south, east, and west our round- 
up outfits have brought their herds and turned them off within the 
confines of the home range. Our work now consists in rounding-up 
cattle at different points in the range (which is of itself as big as an 


(1) A small hut built of adobe (p:airie sod). 
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English county), and separating the cows with calves from the three 
and four-year-old steers, in branding the calves and enclosing the 
steers in an enormous “ beef pasture ” ten miles square, there to let 
them fatten on the succulent grasses until the time comes to drive 
them to the nearest shipping point some two hundred miles distant. 

Gruesome work is done in the branding-pen. The wretched little 
calves are crowded into a roughly constructed corral in a corner of 
which the branding-irons are being heated in a huge fire. Seized 
by the head, they are turned over with a sudden upward twist and 
held down until their legs have been secured. How they bawl and 
squirm whilst the red-hot iron sears the quivering flesh, and the 
knife fulfils its painful purpose. What noise and confusion! the 
bellowing of cattle, the fearful oaths and shouts of maddened men, 
furious at the struggles of their victims! One boy has been knocked 
over whilst stooping down to use his knife, and revenges himself by 
inflicting a vicious stab on the offender; another has been kicked by 
a high-mettled yearling, and is savagely retaliating with spurred 
heel. Stripped to the waist, blood-besmeared and filthy, the men 
look almost fiendish as they dart about, branding-iron and knife in 
hand. 

After the incessant toils of the general “round-up,” the turmoil and 
fatigues of the branding-pens, the worrying work of handling and 
driving mixed cattle, it is a relief to find one’s self on the trail with 
a couple of thousand head of beef cattle. And oh, what joy! gradu- 
ally to draw near to civilisation once more. 

It is soothing to ride quietly and slowly beside the sleek contented 
beasts, browsing as they travel. It is pleasant to lounge in the 
saddle as you watch the herd, now strung out in a long thin line 
over the undulating plains, now closing up as some steep hill is 
breasted, and again splashing and scattering as we cross the wide 
river and force our way through its thickly timbered banks. 

It is highly important that the “ trail boss,” as he is called, should 
be a man of experience and good judgment, for if the herd be 
properly handled and quietly driv en the beasts actually fatten whilst 
on the trail. They must on no account be allowed to become feverish 
and restless through want of water, and great care must be taken 
to select suitable bedding grounds. During the long drives, lasting 
four, five, and even six months from Southern Texas to the northern 
ranges of Colorado, Montana, and Wyoming, vast tracts of country 
are traversed where water is scarce and the grass poor. These con- 
ditions are an exciting cause of a peculiar form of disease known as 
“Texas fever or splenic fever,” which originates in the low swampy 
regions bordering the Gulf of Mexico, ond possesses the mysterious 
power of leaving the germs of disease and death in its wake, whilst the 
beasts in whom it originates remain unscathed. Should range cattle 
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north of the Brazos River browse on ground which has been crossed 
by a Southern Texas trail-herd, so surely do they die, and that quickly 
and in large numbers. Ground tainted with this infection remains 
unsafe for local range cattle for some weeks. It is said that the 
first frost destroys its virulence, but I have known instances to the 
contrary. A beef-herd was being held late in the fall on the southern 
banks of the Arkansas River by manager’s orders sent from Chicago, 


the object being to give the overstecked market time to recover its 
buoyancy. It was a notorious fact known to every local cattle man 
in the neighbourhood, that Texas cattle had grazed on this ground, 
but the foreman in charge having journeyed from a distance was 
ignorant of this, until in about a fortnight’s time his beasts began 
to sicken and die. The nights were frosty during the whole of 
this time, and had been for some weeks previously. It is of course 
a monstrous thing that fever-stricken cattle should be allowed to 
spread pestilence and destruction amongst healthy beasts. The only 
precaution taken until 1885 was to fence off a trail two miles in 
width, within the limits of which the “through-herds”’ were sup- 
posed to be restrained. Grass, however, soon became scant on the 
well-worn route, and the beasts were allowed to stray out of 
bounds. But the cowboys on whose range the mischief was done 
were by no means tolerant. They would ride up armed and resolute, 
forbidding the trail-herds to drive through their ranges; the South- 
erners asserted that they had for years passed through unchallenged ; 
angry words followed and “many a bullet found its billet.” The 
evil is of recent growth. In former years, before ranges were over- 
stocked, there was room forall, and the contagion was not so disastrous 
in its effects. The remedy which is at the present being tried is a 
simple one: to quarantine Southern Texas cattle and ship them by 
rail; it is a question who is to suffer? the Southerner by paying 
big railroad rates, or the Northerner by death and disease ? 

~~~At last we have reached our shipping point. Our cattle have been 
“loaded up” in the cars, and dispatched in long trains to Kansas 
City and Chicago, there to pass into the big slaughter-houses and 
thence to be dispatched to the four quarters of the globe. 

The boys have received their wages ; two or three hundred dollars 
perhaps, in a lump, and are “turning themselves loose” with a 
vengeance. Clean-shaven and rigged up in new store clothes from 
head to foot, we scarcely recognise each other again. Dissipation, 
gambling, and riotous living soon empty their pockets, they become 
desperate and drunken, they quarrel with the professional gamblers, 
and in the end the population of Boot Hill’ Cemetery is increased. 

But let us draw a veil over this part of the cowboy’s career ; he 
has led a hard life for many long months, he has done his work well, 


(1) So called, because men killed in quarrels are buried in their boots. 
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and he is scarcely to be blamed if he falls a ready victim to a siren’s 
wiles or a gambler’s tricks. 

We are a melancholy-looking crowd when, at early dawn one chill 
October morning, we turn our backs on the seductive charms of 
Dodge City, with swollen heads and shrunken purses. We have 
nothing before us but the long dreary winter months, which will be 
spent in cheerless dug-outs, line-riding, repairing fences and corrals, 
killing wolves, and turning the heavy drift of starving cattle, which 
must inevitably take place, as much as possible off our range. 

What is the future of ranching? I have pointed out some of the 
causes which have led to the collapse of many large ventures, started 
in haste and carried on with reckless extravagance, and in defiance of 
all the rules which the old cattle hands had learnt from experience. 

Of these evils some are inseparable from the system, although in 
every case they may be considerably mitigated by careful and 
intelligent handling, and by a judicious selection of range, for which, 
however, security of permanent possession cannot be obtained; home- 
steads and pre-emptions are frequently so located by the grangers as 
to take up the water rights, leaving large tracts of fine grazing lands 
utterly worthless to the cattle-man. But the cattle industry west of 
the Mississippi is threatened with a greater danger than any with 
which hitherto it has had to contend. With age and increasing 
population in all countries come increasing danger from, and lia- 
bility to, disease. The dread “lung-plague” (pleuro-pneumonia) 
is gradually and insidiously creeping westward from the north- 
eastern States, and unless stringent and prompt measures be adopted, 
will soon have gained a foothold in the open ranges, and eighteen 
months will not have elapsed before the pestilence will have spread 
from the Gulf of Mexico to the far north-west, leaving millions of 
putrid carcases in its wake. The history of pleuro-pneumonia in 
Africa and Australia but a few years since justifies this belief, and 
the action of Congress on this vital question has not been such as to 
allay one’s fears for the future. 

There are, of course, many ranches which are well-managed and 
not overstocked. Some of them have acquired a large acreage of 
freehold land in block, containing within its own fences all the 
requirements of a successful breeding and fattening range; these 
will rapidly increase in value when the tide of settlement sets in 
their direction, and when the rise in the value of beef-cattle, which 
must inevitably follow the present depression, shall have taken place. 
But while there will be an increasing demand for cattle to supply 
the wants of a rapidly increasing population, necessity will also arise 
for providing artificial food and shelter for the higher grades which 
are gradually displacing the native animal, which, although better 
fitted to withstand the severities of the climate than the product of 
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artificial conditions, is unable to compete with the latter in beef-pro- 
ducing qualities. 

No doubt there is money in cattle yet, but the haleyon days of 
enormous fortunes rapidly made are past. Well-watered and 
adequately sheltered grazing lands have now become difficult to find. 
Year by year the acreage over which cattle can range, decreases. 
The granger with spade and plough drives before him the cattle-man, 
who himself in former years drove out the aboriginal Indian. 
Small heed is paid to range and water rights. Where once the 
plough has furrowed there the hoofs of the cattle tread no more ; 
and though the tide of civilisation be checked here and there for a 
space, yet in the long run it advances inexorably. The land is 
parcelled out into sections, the dug-out is built, and ere long the 
dreary illimitable tracts over which we ranged freely with our cattle 
will be covered with waving corn, and the oasis where we pitched 
our camp and branded our calves will be the centre of a thriving and 
industrious population of husbandmen. The whoops and yells and 
whirling lariats of the cowboy fade farther and farther into the 
distance. 

Joun Baumann. 











































































































































FLUCTUATIONS IN TRADE AND WAGES. 


In a previous article I have dealt with the question of “ depression 
in trade,” its nature and extent. It was there shown that the 
volume of British trade has not only not diminished, but has largely 
extended, during the last six years; that, even judged by values, 
the expansion was marvellous, compared with any former period, 
taking the averages of any five years since 1854. If, therefore, 
there has been any exceptional distress it is evident that it was not 
due to any serious contraction in volume, or value in the gross, 
though the depression in prices has reached a lower level than has 
ever been reached before. Why is it, then, that we have heard more 
about depression in trade than usual? (1) Because the lowness of 
prices has touched more acutely the manufacturing and trading 
classes, in whose hands the organs in the press for the most part are ; 
and hence they never tire of calling attention to their diminished 
profits, as compared with 1870-74. The voiceless crowd have little 
opportunity of making known their wants and their miseries except 
by demonstrations ; and these are generally minimised by the news- 
papers, unless there is some special, though perhaps hidden, reason 
for giving prominence to the complaints, deep and loud, which occa- 
sionally are heard from the toiling masses. (2) Another reason is, 
that society is a little more sensitive to those wails of misery, caused 
by privation and want, than formerly. It may be that this sensitive- 
ness is caused by the fact that the workers are now enfranchised, that 
the political forces of the country are in their hands, that they have 
a reserve power heretofore unrecognised. But, even apart from 
this, there is a growing sense of duty and responsibility on the part 
of society towards the toiling millions. The public conscience is 
awakened, or awakening, and not too soon. 

But, it may be asked, is there no exceptional distress? or, if not 
exceptional, is it acute enough to demand serious attention? The 
distress in the colder months of 1885 and 1886 was exceptional as 
compared with the five preceding years. But even were it not ex- 
ceptional in comparison with other periods of depression, it is, and 
has long been, acute enough to call for enlarged sympathy and 
extended help so as to mitigate the sufferings of the poor. It has 
been unfortunate for the poor and a hindrance to progress that the 
subject should have turned upon the question as to whether the dis- 
tress complained of was or was not exceptional. The result has been 
to mix up matters of Imperial policy and party politics with appeals 
for beneficence or temporary relief. If the distress complained of is 
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really exceptional, and only requires to be relieved temporarily in 
order to tide over a difficulty or a brief period of time, then it is the 
height of stupidity to appeal to a faction or a party when all who can 
should be solicited to render assistance. Party strife is sufficiently 
bitter without the additional sting of dividing philanthropists into 
two camps, each fighting the other, and only relieving the distress of 
those who, for the time being, are mere camp-followers. Much 
valuable time was lost, not to say misspent, at the Mansion House in 
1885-6, and at other committees called into existence for similar 
purposes, namely, for dealing with existing distress, by an inquiry 
into such questions as to whether the suffering was exceptional or 
not. The Royal Commission on Depression in Trade took a vast 
deal of evidence on this point, some of it valuable, other portions 
practically useless, The labours of the Commission, however, were 
far from useless, for the evidence as a whole, official and non-official, 
presents a mass of information which will well repay careful study. 
But as for the practical outcome of the Commission, it is what I 
prognosticated often and often—ni/. We havea series of Blue Books 
it is true, but up to the present date no report.* 

The object of this paper is not to discuss the evidence published 
by the Royal Commission, but to try to throw some light upon the 
subject of depression in trade generally, in order to see whether it 
was and is merely exceptional, normal or abnormal; and whether 
anything—if so, what—can be done to prevent its recurrence or to 
mitigate the evils and minimise the suffering thereby caused. The 
notion that the distress experienced during the last two years is 
“exceptional” has been abandoned, even by those who the most 
loudly proclaimed it. The present President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, Mr. Ritchie, recently declared that there was not any 
distress beyond the power of the usual poor-law machinery to deal 
with. And a London evening newspaper, thought to represent the 
Government, in reporting Mr. Ritchie’s remarks, adds, “For the 
moment, therefore, the public may rest assured that there is no 
exceptional call for philanthropic exertion.” Those expressions were 
given utterance to at a time when no revival of trade had set in ; 
when, in point of fact, the actual number of persons out of work was 
greater than at any time during the “ demonstrations of the unem- 
ployed.” It is unspeakably sad that a bogus cry of wolf should be 
raised for party purposes on so painful a subject. It might be that 
when the wolf is really at the door a deaf ear will be turned to the 
cry of distress. Unfortunately, the crisis through which we have 
been passing is really more serious than it would have been had the 
distress been exceptional, as I shall proceed to show. 


(1) The Report has now been issued, but it is devoid of any practical suggestions, 
and suggests no remedies. 
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I. The partial stagnation in trade is neither exceptional nor 
abnormal. We have had periodical visitations of the same thing 
during the last eighty years. Every decade seems but a repetition of 
the preceding decade. We have in each a period of commercial 
activity, then reaction, then depression. In 1816 we had a financial 
crisis and trade panics, followed by three years of stagnation in trade. 
In 1820 a slow recovery was manifest, followed by more general 
activity in 1821, and succeeded by three years of tolerable trade, 
with a recurrence of reaction in 1825. 

In 1826 the reaction spent itself in another crisis and trade panics, 
and was again followed by three years of depression, with a year of 
slow recovery, a year of activity, and three further years of prosperous 
trade. The next two years saw reaction, with an attempt to force 
trade, but they ended in a crisis in 1837, and for two years stagnation 
was everywhere. A partial recovery of confidence took place in 
1840, with decided improvement in 1841, and once more followed 
three years of commercial activity. Every effort was made to force 
trade in 1845 and 1846, with the result that in 1847 came a financial 
crisis, trade panics, bankruptcies, and the like. The two years that 
followed are not likely to be forgotten by those whose memory goes 
back so far as 1848 and 1849. 

The year 1850 opened a little brighter, and in 1851 the whole 
country was alive with the World’s Fair—the Great Exhibition of 
1851. Three years of commercial activity and prosperity followed, 
to be again succeeded by two years of partial depression, one year of 
unsteady and forced trading, and two years of stagnation. The 
revival was slow in 1860 and 1861, and the three years that followed 
—1862, 1863, and 1864—which otherwise were commercially active, 
were marred by the “‘ Cotton Famine,’’ and the intense destitution 
in the great manufacturing centres of the North. The general 
prosperity of the country at that time was attested by the splendid 
response to the appeals for help from Lancashire and portions of 
Yorkshire in consequence of the crisis in the cotton trade. 

Reaction set in again in 1865, and was followed by one of the 
most terrible financial panics of modern times. The suspension of 
payment by the great discount house of Gurney, Overend & Co., on 
May 10th, 1866, was followed on the next day by the failure of Peto 
and Betts, the contractors, the English Joint Stock Bank, and several 
other banks and firms. The panic was general and crushing, and, as 
usual in such cases, the suffering among the workpeople was intense. 
The stagnation caused by that crisis and the failures, continued for 
three years. In London the distress was absolutely exceptional : a 
large portion of the East-end was in a state of starvation, and large 
districts were depopulated. The terrible effects of that eventful year 
continued to be felt during the three years next ensuing—1867, 1868, 
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and 1869 ; the stagnation, indeed, in many industries was such that it 
was feared that England had passed the zenith of her commercial 
ascendancy, and that her decline was imminent, if it had not really 
begun. ‘There was no elasticity in the exports, which for four years 
were nearly stationary, and reductions in wages had produced gloomy 
forebodings in the minds of the working classes. Few thought that 
the glorious sun, which for so long had been hidden behind the dark 
clouds of depression, would burst forth again in more than regal 
splendour. But the morrow came—the clouds had rolled away. 

The silver lining had begun to show itself in 1870; in 1871 there 
was recovery, confidence, and activity. In 1872 the sun of pros- 
perity shone forth in more than its usual splendour, and it continued 
so to shine during the two succeeding years. This was the period 
when our commerce and trade advanced by “leaps and bounds.” 
The volume of trade increased largely, but the values increased so 
enormously as to throw into the shade all previous experience in 
this direction. The gross increase of British and Irish exports 
during the five years, 1870-74, amounted to £268,286,100 sterling, 
or an average increase of £53,657,200 a year. But the actual 
growth in volume did not largely exceed that of the five previous 
years. Inflated prices and undreamed-of profits swelled the general 
total from 1870 to 1874 inclusive. Wild speculation was the result. 
Limited liability companies developed in the most reckless manner, 
and concerns were purchased at prices which could never realise a 
profit or pay a dividend. New schemes were floated with promises 
of golden harvests to the shareholders, the scrip issued for which 
was afterwards burnt as waste paper. It is indeed no wonder that 
some of the concerns then floated, or bought over by limited com- 
panies, have never paid a dividend. Capital and prospective profits 
were swallowed up by sleek promoters, many of whom should have 
stood in a felon’s dock for fraudulent practices. 

The high fever subsided somewhat in 1875. The exports of 
British and Irish produce and merchandise fell by over £16,000,000. 
There was a further fall in 1876 of £23,000,000, and they continued 
to diminish during the next three years, until the total decrease in 
1879 amounted to £148,026,363 below the total of 1874, or close 
upon thirty millions sterling a year. Never before had there been 
such ashrinkage in trade, and it was continuous year by year. The 
dreary outlook in 1879, as compared with the brilliant period from 
1871 to 1874, was indeed disheartening. The merchants and manu- 
facturers of Bradford came to London and held a meeting at the 
Mansion House to solicit help, not for the operatives so much as for 
the woollen industry itself, which was in a famishing condition. 
There was scarcely a trade in the country which could be pronounced 
prosperous. Soup kitchens were opened for the poor in London and 
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all the chief towns ; destitution and privation was everythere. There 
was weeping and wailing and gnashing of teeth in every industrial 
centre in the kingdom. 

But once more there was a turn of the tide. In 1880 trade 
revived. The exports increased by thirty-two millions sterling ; in 
1881 there was a further increase of eleven millions sterling, and in 
1882 they advanced by seven millions sterling more. The increase 
in volume continued, but there was a shrinkage in value during the 
following years. In 1885 the total value of exports was twenty-one 
and a half millions sterling above 1879, notwithstanding the immense 
fall in prices. Computed by the values of 1879, the increase could not 
have been less than thirty millions. 

The foregoing brief historical review shows that the recent stagna- 
tion in trade is neither exceptional nor abnormal. In each of the 
last seven decades we have had periodical visitations of a like 
character, and singularly enough, the years of depression and of pros- 
perity correspond in nearly every instance in each decade. There have 
been slight variations in degree and intensity, but the history of 
commerce and trade would seem to indicate the reign of law in the 
realm of industry, especially in our commercial relations with 
foreign countries and with our colonial possessions. No theory of 
exchanges has explained the causes of those periodical ebbs and 
flows in commerce and trade, and political economy is almost silent 
with regard to them. 

The one impressive fact which the preceding sketch teaches 
is, that the recurrent fluctuations in trade are so regular as to 
become calculable. But the mere fact of being able to calculate 
their recurrence does not enable us to control them. Still, the 
foreknowledge, if wisely utilised, might mitigate some of the evils 
attendant upon them, and prevent some of the misery which in- 
variably ensues. The fluctuations in trade, such as I have described, 
are bad in themselves and baneful in their operations and influence. 
We alternate between high-pressure speed and short time. In a 
period of even moderate prosperity the output is so increased that 
production outruns consumption. A portion of the extra profits, or 
accumulated capital as it is called, is employed in extending and 
developing rapid production ; new mills are erected and fitted with 
improved machinery to be run at full speed on a spurt, and to 
slacken almost to silence when the temporary pressure is over. So 
great is the power of production in most of our staple industries, that 
with two or three months of high pressure production, the machinery 
in full swing and all hands employed, our warehouses and storehouses 
are filled to overflowing. 

Not content with working “full time,” employers seek to enforce 
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overtime, and the workpeople too readily fall in with the arrange- 
ment. The result is inevitable and disastrous, especially to the 
latter. An example of the pernicious effects of overtime is furnished 
by the return for which I moved in the House of Commons in the 
last Parliament. It appears that in March, 1886, the number of 
persons employed at the Government establishments at Woolwich and 
Enfield was 12,390. As there were rumours of a large reduction in 
the staff, and, in fact, many workmen had been discharged, I thought 
it would be useful if I could obtain a return of the number of hours 
worked overtime during the preceding two years. The return was 
granted. From it we learn that systematic overtime was worked 
to the extent of 548,568 hours in 1884, in 1885 the total reached 
4,832,950 hours, and in the two first months of 1886 no fewer than 
601,139 hours of overtime were worked. The average hours so 
worked in 1885, and in the months of January and February, 1886, 
show the following result: the 7,760 men working overtime in 
1885 each made a day and a half extra, so that every four men 
superseded one man to the extent of one full day per week. Simi- 
larly, in the first two months of 1886, the 6,267 men working over- 
time displaced one-fourth of that number, and thus kept them out 
of employment. Besides which 39,798 hours in 1885, and 44,296 
hours in the two months of 1886, were worked in night shifts. This 
serious displacement of labour was being carried on in Government 
departments at a time when the unemployed were clamouring for 
work and bread. 

The trades employed in those two establishments consisted of 
engineers, fitters, forgers, smiths, boiler-makers, moulders, iron ship- 
builders, wheelwrights, carpenters, joiners, masons, bricklayers, 
painters, labourers, men of other subsidiary trades, and boys, besides 
foremen, time-keepers, writers, and draughtsmen. The extent to 
which this pernicious system of systematic overtime is worked is 
immense, and it carries with it no corresponding advantages. The 
extra money earned by the men is usually squandered, for their over- 
taxed energies require stimulants to keep up the strain. And even 
at the best the money so earned only partially helps to regain the 
pawned goods put away during slackness of trade. Employers and 
employed, and society generally, should discourage this method of 
swelling the ranks of the unemployed, and of perpetuating a system 
the tendency of which is to produce fluctuations in industrial pursuits, 
and maximise the evils of which we complain. 

If the trade of the country generally is, and has been, in the 
comparatively healthy condition represented in a previous portion of 
this paper, and more particularly in the former paper on depression 
in trade, how is it that we have heard so much of late about “ the 
unemployed’? I omit some reasons that might be given, as not 
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germane to the subject in hand, and ask, Can there be scarcity of 
employment with an increasing output and enlarged exports? The 
answer is, emphatically, Yes. The continual improvement in the pro- 
ducing power of machinery alone may suffice for a reason. 

It is difficult to obtain reliable comparative statistics as to the 
relative output now and that of ten or fifteen years ago; but one or 
two examples will help to establish my case. The output of coal 
per miner in 1873 reached 250 tons per man, an amount never 
previously attained. In 1874 it was 235 tons, and in 1875 it was 
245 tons per man. The output increased from that date until 1879, 
when the total output was 280 tons per man. The average for the 
five years ending 1879 was 269 tons per miner. The total output 
rose to 318 tons per man in 1883, the average for the five years 
ending 1884 being 311 tons per man, an increase of 42 gross tons of 
21 cwt. per man per annum. ‘The average output of pig-iron per 
furnace in 1870 was 173 tons, in 1875 it was 194 tons, in 1880 it 
was 263 tons, and in 1884 it was 261 tons per furnace, so that the 
number of furnaces in blast is no longer any criterion as to the 
make of pig-iron or other material from iron or iron ores. Mr. 
Jeans estimated the output of iron ore in England at 559 tons per 
miner in 1881, and of coal in the same year as 349 tons per miner. 
In the preceding calculation the average is obtained by dividing the 
total output by the total number of hands employed, of all kinds, 
and not merely by the actual miners and others working with them. 

The growth of the cotton industries in comparison with the number 
of persons employed will be made manifest by the following table : 
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Here then we have a total increase of 6,630,163 spindles and 
120,279 looms, with only an increase of 53,982 employés, all told, 
since 1870, and of that number only 17,219 were males “ of and 
above thirteen years of age.” It would be interesting to know how 
many of these were above the age of twenty-one years, but the fac- 
tory inspectors’ reports are silent upon this point. The number of 
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spindles to each operative has gone on increasing from 63 in 1851 
until they now number 83 per operative. 
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A comparison of the 


number of spindles to each operative is given by Mr. Mulhall for 


various countries, thus: Great Britain 83, United States 66, Germany 
46, France 24, Russia, Austria, and India 20 each, so that Great 
Britain shows better by 54 per cent. than the average of the seven 


countries compared. 


The woollen industries stand thus :-— 
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1870 
1874 
1878 
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Number 


of Woollen 


Factories. 


1,829 
1,800 
1,732 
1,918 


be 


Number of 
Power-looms. | 


48,140 


cr 


57,090 
56,944 
57,990 


9,850 


| 
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Z, 


Total Number 
of Spinning 
Spindles. 


2,531,768 
3,165,569 
8,337,607 
3,054,144 


522,376 


| Total Number 

| of Doubling 

| Spindles. 
160,993 
158,312 


318,154 


| 

| 

| 230,941 
| 69,948 
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Total Number 
of Persons 
Employed. 





125,130 
134,605 
134,344 
139,316 

14,186 








II.—Worstep Facrorigs. 


The foregoing figures show an enormously increased power of pro- 
duction as compared with the increase of persons employed. 
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1870 
1874 
1878 
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Number 
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692 
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64,654 
81,747 
87,393 
79,931 


15,277 





Total Number 


of Spinning 
Spindles. 


1,821,144 
2,182,792 
2,096,820 
2,227,192 

406,048 


Total Number 
of Doubling 
Spindles. 


310,308 
399,658 
456,114 
536,329 


226,021 





| Total Number 
of Persons 
Employed. 


109,557 
142,097 
130,925 
138,230 

28,673 





Of the total increase of persons employed, 16,854 were males of 
thirteen years of age and upwards, or about one-third of the total ; all 


the rest (or two-thirds) were either women or children. 


The vast 


increase of productive power is manifest in both these branches of 
the woollen trade, without a proportionate increase of persons 
employed compared with fifteen years previously. Hemp factories 


have increased from 35 in 1870 to 107 in 1885, looms from 107 to 
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779, spinning spindles from 27,960 to 38,586, doubling spindles 
from 4,351 to 7,909, persons employed from 3,150 to 9,946, In 
flax and shoddy there is little to detain us, as both industries have 
been undergoing changes during the last fifteen years. 

In the jute trade the factories have increased from 63 in 1870 to 
120 in 1885; spinning spindles from 109,000 to 253,179, doubling 
spindles from 6,156 to 11,024, looms from 4,330 to 12,083, persons 
employed from 17,570 to 41,674. Here again the increase in pro- 
ductive power is immensely in advance of the relative increase in the 
number of persons employed. No comparison can be instituted with 
respect to the hosiery, lace, elastic, and hair trades, as the returns 
are very incomplete. Silk shows a decrease of 5 factories, of 52,039 
spinning and 15,654 doubling spindles, of 412 looms, and of 5,129 
persons employed. 

As the shipping trades more nearly concern the East-end of Lon- 
don than any of the other trades, they therefore should be cited as 
an example of increased power with positively diminished em- 
ployment. The effects, however, are not confined to any one port, 
all seaport towns being similarly affected. In the first place there is 
a decrease in the number of sailing vessels from 19,650 in 1871 to 
13,775 in 1885. Decrease of tonnage, 1,023,995 ; decrease of persons 
employed, 50,067. Steam vessels, 1871, number 2,557; tonnage, 
1,290,003 tons; persons employed, 58,703. In 1885, number 5,016; 
tonnage, 3,889,600; persons employed, 107,813. Increase of steam 
vessels, 2,459; of tonnage, 2,599,597 tons; of persons employed, 
49,110. That is, while the total number of persons engaged in sea- 
faring is slightly less in 1885 than in 1871, the total tonnage of our 
mercantile marine has increased by 1,575,602 tons. But it is manifest 
that in changing from sailing to steam ships our marine has increased 
its carrying power three times as rapidly as its tonnage, for increased 
speed involves increased carrying power. 

Every kind of mechanical and labour-saving appliance is also 
employed about the docks for loading and unloading, so that here 
again scarcity of employment is one of the results of our increased 
prosperity, commercially speaking. Besides which a large number 
of our sailors are now foreigners, and foreigners also displace our 
dock-labourers in the matter of loading and unloading vessels. 

In the more essentially domestic trades, such as tailoring, shoe- 
making, and the like, sewing machines, and cutting machines, 
enable a dozen workers to complete from one-half to two-thirds 
more than that number did formerly. There is scarcely an in- 
dustry in which the relative production, per person employed, is 
not greater than it was only fifteen years ago. In all the mechanical 
trades the amount of work done per man is greater, in consequence of 
the improved appliances which are brought to bear wherever practic- 
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able. Thus labour tends to become more scarce while the population 
increases. 

One of the aspects of this augmented speed of production is that 
there is little room for the older hands. Young, strong men are 
required, and those who have grown grey in years and ripe in 
experience have to give place to younger and less experienced men. 
It is inexpressibly sad to see competent men, for the crime of having 
a few grey hairs on their heads, thus displaced. Of course the 
younger men must have their chance, but the sadness of the fact 
remains, nevertheless. In proportion as labour-saving appliances 
increase the productive power of individual hands, so employment 
tends to become scarcer. 

Other points deserve notice. There are two factors which affect 
manufactures at home, the one, scarcity of employment, discussed 
in the preceding pages, the other, a contraction of the means of pur- 
chasing commodities on the part of any large section of the people. 
The diminution of profits and of rents have told with bitter effect 
upon some kinds of manufactures, especially upon those more or less 
regarded in the light of articles of luxury. Artistic tastes will 
not be gratified when a man’s means can barely secure the necessaries 
of life. We have heard a good deal lately about the necessity for 
retrenchment, and the ill effects thereof, from the rich and compara- 
tively well-to-do classes. And many point to the empty mansions 
and the slackness in artistic trades as evidence of the disastrous 
results of lessened profits. There can be no doubt as to the diminished 
profits, or as to certain ill effects that have followed them. But the 
very people who complain of these things suggest as a remedy lower 
wages for the working people. This means lessening their power of 
consumption by diminishing their means of purchase. How it is 
possible to increase production, and therewith employment, by de- 
creasing consumption, is quite beyond my comprehension. In my 
humble judgment it must have the contrary effect. If the con- 
traction of the means of the richer classes—comparatively few in 
number—is disastrous to industry, what must the result be when 
the purchasing power of the masses of the population is reduced? It 
seems clear to me that in proportion to the numbers whose means 
are curtailed, so must be diminished the demand for commodities, 
and consequently for the labour necessary for their production. I 
hold the opinion that the average wages of our working people are 
too low, and that further reductions can only intensify our commer- 
cial difficulties. What are the average wages of our teeming millions 
of workers? Of course we have no absolutely reliable data by which 
to obtain so useful a piece of information. The condition of the 
people is not yet regarded as of supreme importance, but it will be 
presently. Meanwhile we have to depend upon speculative statistics 
for the information. Mr. J. 8. Jeans, in his valuable paper “ On the 
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Comparative Efficiency and Earnings of Labour at Home and Abroad,” 

read before the Statistical Society in December, 1884, gives a very 
lucid table of all the chief industries. From this we learn that for 
12,677,794 persons employed the average wage amounted to 18s. 4d. 
per week. In this computation general labourers are not included. 
Eighteen shillings and fourpence per week! What can be spared 
out of this for cottons, woollens, furniture, boots and shoes, and the 
like? Even if we add on an average 4s. or 4s. 6d. for the earn- 
ings of women and children, enough to make the earnings 22s. or 
23s. per week, what does it all amount to? The marvel is that the 
workmen do so much with their wages, not that they do so little, 
seeing that one-sixth of their weekly wage is absorbed in rent and 
taxes alone. 

But even if we take the better-paid trades, such as the engineers, 
what do we find? Their wages are given at 22s. per week on the 
average. I have before me a comparative table, prepared by the 
secretary of the “Friendly Society of Ironfounders of England, 
Ireland, and Wales,” giving a variety of interesting information 
extending over thirty years. In this trade, which in past years 
enjoyed exceptional immunity from labour disputes, the average 
wages during the ten years ended 1884 was £1 6s. 6d. per week, 
a rise of 3d. per week compared with 1865-74. There are few 
trades which can show such a record. Out of this the members— 
some 12,000 in number—pay from ls. to 1s. 3d. per week to the 
society, and no fewer than 1,776 of the total number were on the 
average unemployed during the whole decade (1875-84). Besides, from 
1855 to 1864 the proportion of unemployed was 12:6, from 1865 to 
1874 the ratio was 12-2, from 1875 to 1884 the ratio was 14°8, of 
the total number of members. What margin is there, even here, for 
purchasing manufactured commodities, except those absolutely needed, 
from week to week? It is all very well to talk of the “current 
wages,” but the real test is the average for the year. 

Let it not be supposed that I wish only to provoke demands for 
higher wages. There is a craving, too, on the part of workmen 
for more leisure, which deserves to be gratified. In any case, if cir- 
cumstances justify a rise in wages, the men are justified in taking 
the value in coin or in time, as suits them best, with due consideration 
for the other interests involved. 

A reduction of working hours does not necessarily imply a pro- 
portionate diminution of the labour actually performed. The longer 
hours worked on the Continent do not give an equal value, in actual 
performance, to the shorter hours worked by Englishmen in any 
branch of trade. This fact is established beyond dispute. It is, more- 
over, fallacious to suppose that by reducing the hours from nine to 
eight that employment will be found for one-eighth or one-ninth 
more persons. Speedier means of production will be found, and 
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more work will be done per hour as soon as the energies of the men are 
taxed for a shorter time per day. Nevertheless, a larger number will 
share in the aggregate employment than at present, and a refusal to 
work overtime, unless on emergency, will help to swell the number of 
extra hands which will be able to find work. In a community, as 
in a family, all should have a share. This does not mean that the 
share should in all respects be equal; equality of share can only 
result from equality of conditions, acquirements, energy, skill, perse- 
verance, sobriety, and other qualities, natural and acquired. A share 
is one thing, an equal share is another; the former is rightful, the 
latter is impossible. 

At the same time there are in nations, as in families, the seeds of 
decay when one portion feasts to satiety while another portion droops 
and dies of hunger. No universal panacea can be found to cure 
all the evils, social and otherwise, which inflict suffering upon 
humanity. The man who thinks that he holds such a recipe is a 
quack, whether he believes in his own wonderful discovery or not. 
The evils are the result of many and diversified causes, and the 
remedies therefore must be such as are adapted to each case. 

The conclusions to be drawn from the preceding pages are :— 

(1.) That with an increased output there has not been a propor- 
tionate increase in the number of persons employed, and that the 
proportion of persons employed to the aggregate output has declined 
in a most marked degree since 1870. 

(2.) The necessity for cheapened production, in order to compete 
with the foreigner, has developed labour-saving appliances, which 
tend to further displace manual labour in most manufacturing: 
industries. 

(3.) It appears that overtime is worked to a much greater extent 
than is generally supposed, and more than the exigencies of trade, 
manufacturing industry, and commerce really require, and overtime- 
work aggravates the scarcity of employment. 

(4.) That the means of the masses of the working people are such 
that their purchasing powers are too limited to give that healthy 
tone to trade which it would have, were they enabled to con- 
sume more largely the manufactured articles which they are per- 
petually engaged in producing, more with the view of supplying 
other markets than for home consumption. 

(5.) The most important fact, perhaps, which has been established 
in the preceding pages is that the fluctuations in trade are recurrent; 
that they reappear periodically with almost as much regularity as 
the seasons. It would seem, therefore, that they are calculable, if 
not determinate, and consequently the distress which accompanies 
depression can be and ought to be provided for in some way—indi- 
vidually, or by state aid, or by local effort, or by all combined. 
GrorcE HowELt. 








































HISTORY IN PUNCH. 
Parr III. 


Tue last quarter of the century, as chronicled in the pages of the 
London Charivari, is remarkable in the first instance for the almost 
total disappearance of her Majesty from the scene of politics, and the 
prominence in public affairs assumed by their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince and Princess of Wales. Besides this there is little that is 
startling by its novelty. England has engaged in no European War 
on her own account since the holding of the second great exhibition, 
but she has had many quarrels in other parts of the world quite as 
costly to life and treasure. France has indulged in a Republic, and 
Germany has become once more an Empire ; the temporal power of the 
Pope has entirely disappeared outside the walls of the Vatican, and 
with it the figure of the Pope-King from Mr. Punch’s political car- 
toons; but for the rest the map remains very little altered. <A 
colony has sprung into existence, or, being established, has changed 
hands here and there, and the charts of the Arctic Regions and 
Central Africa are fuller and more precise. 

Early in 1861 Mr. Punch has a sketch of the Guards’ monument 
in the snow : the figure is wrapped up and has mufflers on its hands. 
It was always one of Mr. Punch’s butts. 

We come upon the announcement of another volume of the Cabinet 
Library, published by Messrs. Palmerston, Russell & Co. It is to 
contain articles on “The Extension of the Suffrage,” by Lord John 
Russell; on “ Right of the Untaxed to Control Taxation,” by W. E. 
Gladstone, and several other very happy titles. 

The clerical beard movement has evidently made considerable 
progress, and the old “ three-decker,” consisting of a pulpit above the 
reading-desk, has not yet disappeared, for we see the handsome 
preacher with dark beard and scented moustache, taking off his gloves 
as he is about to commence hissermon in the pulpit; while immediately 
below him sits a heavy swell clergyman, with blonde moustache and 
beard, vested in surplice, bands, and scarf, who has finished his part 
of the service and is now resting from his labours and lounging back 
for a snooze, while the female congregation in spoon bonnets (only 
ladies present) are eyeing him with the tenderest admiration. Such 
a sketch would be almost impossible now. Do any three-deckers 
remain? By the way, this is a two-decker, as there is no lowest desk 
for the clerk. What had become of this respectable functionary in 
61? The ritualistic movement gradually banished him from the 
prominent position he once held in the Sunday services. 
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A “rednosed old wallflower” complains of the lateness of even- 
ing parties and dances. They go at ten and leave at two or three or 
four. 

Mr. Punch trots out some of his Parliamentary butts preparatory 
to the Session. They are Mr. Roebuck, Edwin James, “ Wiscount 
Williams,” Colonel North, Sir Francis Baring, and Mr. Bright. 

The Coventry industry is at a standstill; the looms are shut, the 
mills are stopped. 


‘*Gaunt hunger lords it o’er the place,”’ 


and Mr. Punch appeals to the ladies of England to patronise the 
Coventry wares, to ride each one as the new Lady Godiva, decked 
out in Coventry ribbons, after the style of an illustration, not a 
cartoon, aptly supplied by Mr. John Tenniel. 

In February a severe thaw sets in, and the streets are ankle-deep 
in slush. In the cartoon, however, the Emperor is assisting the Pope 
over the ice, and the King of Naples has fallen heavily. 

John Leech in a picture suggests that the crinoline can be put to 
educational purposes, and be painted as a map, which the governess 
can wear. 

At the theatres there is the pantomime of Robinson Crusoe at the 
Princess’s; and at the St. James’s, after seeing Mr. Alfred Wigan 
dying of poison through two acts of The Isle of St. Tropez, Mr. Punch’s 
critic enjoys William Brough’s burlesque of Hndymion—in which Miss 
Herbert played Diana—and he considers the poetical picture of the 
goddess descending to kiss the sleeping shepherd is “a commendable 
substitution of a simple and beautiful group for those bewildering 
accumulations of carpentry, pyrotechnics, and corps de ballet which 
are generally considered the indispensable finale of this sort of 
entertainment.” And this side hit at the development of lavish 
expenditure on theatrical effects in pantomime and extravaganza 
was written twenty-five years ago. 

The Schleswig-Holstein question comes on the ¢apis, and no one 
seems to know much about the place geographically. 

Here is a note. ‘The dramatic authors, whose works have con- 
tributed so much to the success of the Windsor performances during 
the last three years, were entertained by Prince Albert in St. 
George’s Hall on Thursday, and treated to ‘ cold shoulder.’ ” 

The Prince of Wales goes up to Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
matriculates. The mayor and corporation got a thwacking from 
Mr. Punch for snobbish behaviour and for their ridiculous address 
on this occasion. 

“‘Who’s your hatter ? ” was now a street slang, and “ The Perfect 
Cure” was the popular song at a music-hall. 

The Eastern Counties express train was at this time noted for a 
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“heavy rolling” motion, as if there were “a sea on,” and travelling 
by it was not particularly comfortable, according to Mr. Charles 
Keene’s artistic reminiscence. 

Mr. Du Maurier introduces a type of lady different from Leech’s. 
The crinoline is made to look more graceful, and the mode of doing 
the hair, though really the same as in the elder artist’s pictures, is 
decidedly more elegant. 

The critic went to see a burlesque of Zimour the Tartar at the 
Olympic. Robson was playing the chief part, and was taken to task 
for “gagging.” He was an inveterate “gagger.” Miss Louise 
Keeley is complimented on her singing in the burlesque, which 
otherwise seems to have been rather dull. There were two operas 
going on; Balfe was the composer. Payne, as the Demon Remorse at 
Covent Garden (in the pantomime of Blue Beard, as we remember, 
though the critic, who writes very vaguely, and with no view to 
assisting history, does not mention the name) is said to be very good ; 
but the writer falls foul of the “new-fangled introduction of three 
clowns,” and the “comic business,” he adds, “was insufferably 
dreary.” The theatrical grumblers are very similar in every age. 

The post-office savings banks are at work, and Mr. Punch, in a 
cartoon, is represented as advising the British workman to avoid the 
gin-palace and “ put by for a rainy day.” 

Mr. Charles Kean plays Hamlet, and the critics are cudgelled for 
their fulsome praise of his performance. 

Victor Emmanuel shakes scorpion Bombalino out of the Italy boot. 

The English dramatic authors were always being charged with 
adapting from the French. To an announcement in Mr. Punch’s 
pages of M. Eugéne Scribe’s death, is added the remark, “‘ The mem- 
bers of the Dramatic Authors’ Association are as well as can be ex- 

pected.” 

The Bishop of Durham figures in a cartoon as refusing pecuniary 
help (typified by a bottle of port labelled £1,300) to the needy 
clergy because he had “ poured it all into his cheese.” Mr. Cheese 
was the son-in-law of the bishop, and had been presented to the 
living of Haughton-le-Skerne. 

The Prince of Monaco sells Mentone and Roquebrune to Louis 
Napoleon, and Mr. Punch considers it cruelly inimical to style such 
a diminished princelet “His Serene Highness.” Not a word here 
about the gambling-tables. Did they exist at this time ? 

Eastern Counties express chaffed by Punch for its slow pace. 

The Essays and Reviews, a volume of rather unorthodox opinions on 
theological subjects, makes a stir, and Mr. Punch says that the people 
look not for abuse of the book, but for orthodox refutation of its 
arguments. 


March 18, 1861. ‘ Addresses of condolence voted in both Houses 
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to her Majesty, who on the preceding Saturday had been deprived of 
her admirable parent the Duchess of Kent.” This is from Punch’s 
« Essence of Parliament.”’ 

“The Latest Arrival,” Italy being welcomed at an evening party 
by John Bull and Britannia, is the cartoon recording that “ the 
kingdom of Italy was constituted Monday, March 18th,” and that 
“ Garibaldi’s birthday was on the 19th.” 

During “ Passion week”’ (meaning ‘ Holy Week’’), the theatres 
are closed, and Mr. Punch does not wish to rouse the Record’s wrath 
by suggesting they should be opened, but draws attention to the 
anomalous state of the licensing law, which permits “music halls, 
song saloons, cider caves, and coalholes to be open;” which “ draws 
the line between the stage of the Princess’s and that of the 
Alhambra, and dictates what shall be open and what shut.” Mr. 
Webster is playing Janet Pride at the Standard, after its run at the 
Adelphi. 

The St. Vincent de Paul shoeblack boys appeared, with “S.V.P.” 
on their arms. Dr. Punch said it was either “Silver penny” or 
“S’il vous plait.” The Sage draws the attention of St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand to postal delays. 

High Church, Low Church, bishops, clergy, and of course the 
Pope and Mr. Spurgeon, get whacked from time to time indiscrimi- 
nately all round. The subjects do not seem of any great importance, 
but Mr. Punch, as representing the great respectable middle class, 
was always against the slightest assumption of sacerdotalism. 

Wilkie Collins’s serial, The Woman in White, makes a great sensa- 
tion, which John Leech records in a very humorous picture of a 
nervous gentleman sitting up late to read the novel, and being inter- 
rupted by his gaunt wife in her robe de nuit. The era of a new style 
of “sensation novel ”’ and “ sensation drama” has commenced. 

Palmerston and John Russell are the Ministers mostly before the 
public now. The census is taken in April. 

The old Miller and his Men was revived at the Haymarket, but 
Mr. Punch bewails the absence of the old wigs and melodramatic 
costumes and manners. ‘This was, as it were, the farewell of the old 
style of sensation melodrama. 

Mr. and Mrs. German Reed, with Mr. John Parry, are highly 
popular at ‘the Gallery ” in Regent Street ; Costa is conductor at 
Covent Garden, where Mario, Garcia, Tamberlik, and Czillag, are 
singing; and Mr. Boucicault as Miles na Coppaleen having taken a 
hundred and sixty-seven headers in London, has gone with The 
Colleen Bawn over to Dublin. Such are the musical, operatic, and 
theatrical notes. 

The statues of London complain of their ugliness; the statue of 
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Havelock addresses the statue of Napier; and the light of the moon 
falls on the lion, “with his tail so stiff and still,” on Northumber- 
land House. 

Fechter’s Hamlet is highly eulogised, and Mr. Punch publishes a 
skit on the breakneck acrobatic performances in vogue at the 
Alhambra. 

Mr. Wyld, who poses as “ M.P. for Bodmin, and the friend of 
Garibaldi,” and who reared a Great Globe as a show in the middle 
of Leicester Square, is requested (April 20, 1861) to “keep the filthy 
place clean and tolerably respectable, for in its present state it would 
be a disgrace to the dirtiest metropolis in Europe.” Nearer our own 
times, the Duke of Mudford was appealed to in somewhat similar 
terms about ‘‘ Mud-salad ”—7.e. Covent Garden Market. 

The popular street ditty of the day is, “I’d choose to be a daisy, 
if I might be a flower.” There is a small drawing, by Mr. Julian 
Portch, of a grocer’s boy resting against a wall and howling this air. 

Mr. Gladstone takes a penny off the income-tax and doubles the 
duty on chicory. 

The deux-temps waltz has.superseded the old trois-temps. The 
Census is taken. Mr. Buckstone at the Haymarket as Bunny, in a 
comedy by Sterling Coyne, is making the public laugh. Mr. Compton 
is doing likewise in the same piece. The strikes in the building 
trade are over ; Sims Reeves is singing at the Crystal Palace in The 
Creation ; hooped petticoats are in; there is great excitement about a 
forthcoming match for the championship of the P.R.; all of which 
items are among Mr. Punch’s small beer chronicles of the time. 

Mr. Punch mentions incidentally that T. P. Cooke, the celebrated 
hero of nautical drama, is still alive and hearty at eighty years of 
age, and appeared at a benefit performance for the funds of the 
Royal Dramatic College. There was on this occasion a duologuc 
between “‘ Comedy and modern low burlesque,” written by Mr. Tom 
Taylor; “ but,” says Mr. Punch’s dramatic correspondent, “ the fast 
school, I thank goodness, is fast wearing itself out.” Then “ the 
‘palmy days’ we hear of may be again revived, and the Royal 
Dramatic College will flourish in its funds, and stretch its wings 
until they cover all who need its shelter.”” The “ palmy days,” what- 
ever they were, have not reappeared; comedy and burlesque are 
much where they were a hundred years ago, allowing for changes of 
fashion and taste; and the Dramatic College, wings and all, has 

ceased to exist a considerable time ago. 

“J. Close, poet laureate to the King of Grand Bonny,” makes 

his appearance in Punch in consequence of Lord Palmerston having 


awarded him “ the same pension as is occasionally given to literature 
and science.” 
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The cartoon represents the American gladiators, North and South, 
preparing for the deadly conflict, with a black “ Caesar Imperator ” 
seated above watching the fight. 

The “ fast young lady ” is represented for the first time by John 
Leech, telling a railway porter that her luggage consists of “a port- 
manteau, a little bay horse, and a black retriever. And, look here, 
get me a hansom.” 

Mr. Punch notices as something exceptional that the Lord Mayor 
of London is invited to the Academy banquet. He says, “The 
Academicians ventured to invite the Lord Mayor of London.” 

Bernal Osborne is occasionally mentioned as the jester of the 
House of Commons. 

The gorilla appears, and claims to be a man and a brother. He is 
the sensation of the season, and, as we have already seen, gives its 
key-note to the preface of Mr. Punch’s half yearly volume. 

Adelina Patti made her début, May 14, 1861, when Mr. Punch 
counts out the House and adjourns to Mr. Gye’s theatre, and records 
that the diva Grisi was in a box warmly applauding her young suc- 
cessor. The Sage, condescending to an outrageous pun, which he 
fathers upon “ Wiscount Williams,” says that as Patti “gave Gye a 
lift and raised the house to a high pitch of excitement, she must be 
quite a Hoister Patti.” 


To Mr. Roebuck, M.P. for Sheffield, Punch has for some time 
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given the name of “Tear ’em.” Groves’s is still the fashionable 
West End fishmonger; ‘‘ Harper Twelvetrees” is mentioned as a 
typical advertiser; the waltz is very fast and furious, and ladies 
come out torn to bits; the Academy is open, and “Jack LKasel”’ 
singles out for notice a boy, by Sant, a clever picture by Stanfield, a 
Spanish subject by Phillip, an exquisite landscape by Dyce, and a 
Pretty Horse-tamer, by Sir Edwin Landseer. Tamberlik is delight- 
ing opera-goers with his “ut de poitrine’’—showing how high he 
can reach, and Herr Formes is showing how low he can descend. 
The Queen spends a short time at the White Lodge, Richmond 
Park; Sir Richard Mayne is the Chief Commissioner of Police ; 
Mr. Punch gives the world a gushing poem in honour of Lord 
Palmerston by the poet Close; he calls Bedl’s Life in London the best 
“milling paper ;”’ he ridicules the claim of photography to be con- 
sidered as one of the fine arts; and the week before the Derby, out 
comes his celebrated cartoon of “A Derby Obstruction,” showing 
Palmerston driving a pair, with Gladstone by his side and Lord 
John one of the grooms behind, obliged to pull up sharp owing to 
Dizzy’s donkey-cart, which the latter has driven right across the 
road. The next cartoon represents “ A Derby Spill.” Dizzy’s cart 
is upset, Pam is driving on triumphantly, Gladstone is raising a 
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finger of warning to Disraeli, who is on the ground shaking his fist 
at the lot of them, while John Russell is “taking a sight” at the 
fallen obstructionist. 

Kettledrum won the Derby, and Mr. Punch claims to have been a 
true prophet—after the event. 

Balloon balls came in as playthings. Mr. Punch publishes a 
warning to mothers, showing a child taken up in the air by one of these 
inflated monsters. In this number the Sage recommends Turkish 
baths, mentioned in these pages for the first time, with a vignette by 
Du Maurier. Blondin is performing on his wire at the Crystal 
Palace, and there is a half-crown excursion to Brighton and back. 

The Delhi prize money is still delayed, and Mr. Punch has a 
touching picture of a broken down warrior himself asking the clerk, 
“ Tf it will be any good his calling in twelve months’ time?” to which 
the young official replies, that he will then be able to—* tell him 
when to call again.” 

Robson, on recovering from an illness, reappears at the Olympic, 
and Mr. Punch’s theatrical critic, who is always rather severe on 
burlesque, records with sorrow that ‘Aladdin has not taken his 
advice and given up devoting her talents to burlesque.”’ He admits 
that the young lady is highly popular, and that the public applaud 
her every joke. His ‘‘ Miss Aladdin” was Miss Marie Wilton, sub- 
sequently Mrs. Bancroft, as perfect in comedy as she ever was in 
burlesque, which she abandoned soon after taking the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre and playing in Tom Robertson’s pieces. So Mr. 
Punch’s young man was right after all. 

Mr. Punch, as guardian of the honour and interests of the nation, 
turned his attention early in 1862 to what was known at the time as 
“the Zrent Outrage.” Two Commissioners, representing the Con- 
federate States of America, were seized on board a British mail 
steamer and carried off by the Federals. From the first the public 
had favoured the South, and this unfortunate occurrence (as no 
doubt this incident would have been called in these degenerate 
days) created a strong feeling in favour of war and revenge. Luckily 
the Government of the day made a firm demand for reparation, which 
the Americans wisely admitted. It was an anxious three weeks, and 
the picture of Britannia looking out eagerly towards the sea as she 
stood beside a cannon exactly represented the situation. The 
result of this determined conduct was an amende honorable and peace. 
But although England secured the release of Messrs. Slidell and 
Mason, Federals and Confederates were regarded in common with 
little favour. 

Turning to domestic matters we find Lord Dundreary, with his 
drawl, long coat, Piccadilly weepers, and half-witted thought- 
development, the ideal young man of the period. When introduced 
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by Mr. Sothern at the Haymarket Theatre he attracted but little 
attention, but within a month of his first appearance he had become 
the talk of the town. About this time Darwin introduced his Origin 
of Species theory, and Mr. Dion Boucicault (who gets chaffed by Mr. 
Punch for his presumption in giving a theatrical programme for the 
year, on the score that it was ridiculous to imagine that every new 
piece would run three months) quickly adopted the idea, showing how 
extremes meet, by introducing as an appropriate pair into a pro- 
cession of mankind from the days of Eden, a figure of an ape and 
a portrait-model of Lord Dundreary. 

The Windham de /unatico inquirendo ended, according to Mr. Punch, 
in the lawyers swallowing the oyster while the shells remained to the 
litigants. As Squire Windham (as he was called at Cremorne) at 
the close of the trial was left with those shells as a legally sane 
person, it is scarcely necessary to add that even they melted in course 
of time, leaving nought behind. Incidentally Pimlico was mentioned 
in the case, which no doubt suggested a cut in which a swell 
protests that “ Lupus Street is in South Belgravia.”” This was prior 
to the time when Kensington had extended its boundaries to Hammer- 
smith on the West, to Kensal Green on the North, and to the 
neighbourhood of Battersea on the South. 

Captain Fowke and Mr. Sidney Smirke devised pretty arcades in 
the new gardens at South Kensington. ‘Arcades ambo,” says 
Mr. Punch. 

1862. Police are still wearing hats and tail-coats. Crinoline is 
tremendously developed. Second-class swells, as drawn by Charles 
Keene, are wearing wide, baggy trousers—‘ French trowsers’”’ we 
think the tailors used to call them—cutaway coats, and narrow- 
brimmed hats. The real aristocratic swell of this period, as drawn 
by John Leech, was dressed in very much the same style as he is in 
1886. Inthe number for July 26, 1862, there is a large picture, 
occupying an entire page, in which may be seen the heavy swells in 
“Dundreary Row, Hyde Park,” lounging, smoking, chatting, 
walking just as they have done any time during the last forty years; 
and these types, except that their hair was longer, that the mous- 
tache and whisker were generally worn, or the moustache alone, or 
whiskers alone—but in no single instance in this picture is anyone 
wearing a beard—from the crown of the hat to the tip of the boots 
(a trifle more square-toed than is the fashion just now perhaps) 
might be the swells of the present day, from the age of twenty-six up 
to over forty, atange which excludes the “ masher,’ who blooms 
—if he ean at any period of his existence be so described—from 
eighteen to twenty-three, and fades at twenty-four. The gentle- 
man’s evening dress, except for the narrow-brimmed chimney-pot 
shaped Gibus and low collar, was very much the same as it is to-day. 
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In July, 1862, there was a scarcity of cabs, and Leech represents two 
swells in full evening dress, without overcoats (it was evidently a 
blazing hot day), being driven to their destination by a friendly 
costermonger, who has put his donkey-cart at their disposal. 

1862. The Duke of Buccleuch opposed the Thames Embankment, 
and IM. Punch represented his grace as obstructing the progress of 
a ’bus labelled “Embankment,” driven by John Bull, to whom Punch, 
as conductor, is calling out, “ Drive on, John, never mind the 
Scotchman.” The cartoon was entitled, “Sawney stops the way.” 
Even the duke who owns Mud-salad Market, where considerable 
improvements are at last being made, in deference to public opinion 
as specially and with the utmost pertinacity represented by JL. Punch, 
was never treated with greater severity than was on this occasion 
“The Bold Buccleuch.” fr. Punch at this time wrote, “We want 
an embankment all along the north side of the river from the City to 
the Clock Tower at Westminster. We shall have it, but not unless 
Parliament and the nation speak out.’”” We have got it, and we can 
proudly show it to our foreign visitors. 

Charles Kean was still our leading tragedian, and to chaff him on 
all occasions—not ill-naturedly—was still a Punch tradition. 

Costa, the life and soul of Covent Garden opera, was the orchestral 
conductor at the Handel Festival, which seems to have been a great 
success at the Crystal Palace, under the management of Mr. Bowley 
and Mr. George—now Sir George—Grove. 

About this time a good deal crops up about the then notorious 
enameller, Madame Rachel, whose advertisement about “ Beautiful 
for ever” became a slang phrase of the day. Mr. Edwin James, 
the once famous Queen’s Counsel, was disbarred, and his profession:l 
prospects being ruined in England, he subsequently set up for himsel{ 
as legal adviser in New York. So Mr. Punch defines “the bar to 
which men like Edwin James belong,’’ as “ the bar sinister.”’ 

Mr. Du Maurier’s hand now appears in Punch’s pages.  Ilis 
typical aristocratic old colonel in evening dress is much the same as 
he is nowadays, and so is his footman in plush; but he was evidently 
not at all in sympathy with the hideous fashion of nets into which 
ladies used to stow away their hair. 

Some charming vignettes by Dicky Doyle, which Jf. Punch had 
kept by him, occasionally appear. There is no doubt as to the 
draughtsman’s style, but the signature is absent. 

The Bold Buccleuch reappears as an obstructionist in Scotland, 
and is severely taken to task by Mr. Punch as the “ Caledonian boar.” 

From time to time, until the absolute extinction of the “ temporal 
power,” Punch has his fling at the Pope, poking fun at Pius IX., 
whom fifteen years before he had extolled as the one champion 
of liberty among Continental sovereigns. 
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The American civil war is still raging, with the Confederate 
forces under Generals Lee and Jackson. ‘The cartoon for the number 
dated July 12 (Mr. Punch, who was not very methodical at first, 
gradually acquired the business-like habit of dating his pages), re- 
presents Jr. Punch saying to Princess Alice, on her marriage with 
Prince Louis of Hesse-Darmstadt, “‘ Bless your Royal Highness! I 
am glad we are not going to lose you!’ ‘The title is “ Au Revoir.” 
Alas! poor Princess ! 

Mr. Punch was very angry with the Conservatives who cheered 
the loss of the Clergy Relief Bill; ‘‘A measure,” he said, “ de- 
manded by all rational and honest men.” It was subsequently 
passed. J/;. Punch, like Theodore Hook, had not any great reverence 
for the Thirty-nine Articles, and in all Church questions he generally 
sided with the popular and bourgeois side, representing the middle- 
class ordinary church-goer, as against the High Church sacer- 
dotalists. Kcclesiastical questions were perpetually cropping up in 
the Kcclesiastical Courts about this time, as we can see by his 
frequent allusion to Dr. Lushington, the Dean of Arches, but they 
were of only minor importance. 

Mr. Punch records a rather severe opinion of Professor Holloway’s 
“pills and ointment,” the foundation of the fortune that built and 
endowed the Holloway College for ladies, which was opened by Her 
Majesty last June. We do not think that the paragraph to be 
found in the number for July 12, 1862, would be inscribed on a 
plaque and adopted as a mural decoration for the new college. 

Archery was a fashion in the country this year, as we see from 
Leech’s sketches. 

Naturally the great exhibition attracted considerable favourable 
attention, although its exterior was received from the first with 
derision. The Commissioners of 1851 had instructed an officer of the 
Royal Engineers to furnish the design for the building, and his 
efforts were not to be compared with the earlier labours in the same 
direction of Sir Joseph Paxton. Upon John Bull presenting Madame 
London with a model of the institution, she is shown complaining of 
its ugliness, and trusting that the inside is better than the exterior. 

1863. The chief social and political event of this year was the 
marriage of the Prince of Wales, a fact that reminds us that the 
Jubilee of her Majesty will be immediately followed by the year 
marking the Ileir Apparent’s “silver wedding.” Mr. Punch 
celebrated the joyful occasion by one of the best of his cartoons. 

The pageant of the nuptial procession was supplemented with 
sketches of the “situation” abroad. Here are a few of them: The 
Greek throne being put up to auction; the American twins, North 
and South, engaged in a fratricidal duel to the death ; Poland, armed 
with her chains, defying the Russian Bear; the spectre of Charles I. 
pointing to the block, and warning the King of Prussia of the fate 
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reserved for monarchs who tamper with their people’s liberty. And 
last but not least, Napoleon III. crushing out thelife of prostrate France. 
Scarcely were the marriage festivities over before news reached Eng- 
land of the discovery of the source of the Nile, a scientific event 
which furnished Mr. Punch with many a subject for pleasant banter. 
A double-page cartoon marks the commencement of the co-operative 
store movement. The interior is shown of the coffee-room of an 
hotel “run” (as the Americans would say) by aristocrats. Peers 
wearing their stars, garters, and coronets are seen acting as waiters 
and carvers “from the joint.” At this time ladies were wearing 
gigantic crinolines, and the fashionable amusements were “ sensa- 
tional ” performances of a more or less dangerous character. Mr. 
Punch from the first had set his face against lofty tumbling on the 
tight-rope, and when a poor woman fell off the rope and was killed 
Mr. Tenniel used his pencil to good effect by showing Death cutting 
the cord. The year closes with the Sage of Fleet Street congra- 
tulating Mr. Serjeant Shee, a Catholic, upon his elevation to the 
bench. Nowadays the religion of a judge is absolutely ignored, 
and it matters not a jot whether he be Jew or Gentile, Anglican, 
Roman, or Dissenter. 

The celebration of the tercentenary of Shakespeare’s birth was 
perhaps, on the whole, the feature of 1864. Mr. Punch, to give it 
national importance, published an extra special Shakespearian 
number. 

Exigencies of space compel us to glance at the next ten years with 
the greatest possible brevity. Abroad, the war between Denmark on 
the one side and Prussia and Austria on the other was followed by 
the quarrel between the two German Powers. Our national sym- 
pathies were strongly enlisted in the cause of the father of “ our own 
Princess,” and so Mr. Punch showed the King and Kaiser (there was 
but one Teutonic emperor in those days) fighting as robbers over the 
spoil. The American war came to an end with the collapse of the 
“Secesh”’ rebellion, and the North was depicted as the successful gladi- 
ator at the moment of “ habet.’”’ Politicsin England were represented 
by Gladstone, Bright, and Russell on the Liberal benches, and Disraeli, 
Derby, and a number of minor celebrities on the Conservative. 
Reform, the Irish Church, and the abolition of the income-tax, were 
burning questions. Ir. Punch made great fun of John Bright enter- 
ing the Cabinet, showing him in one cartoon assuming the official 
uniform for the first time, and in another dancing with the Princess 
of Wales. As a matter of fact, it is very doubtful if “the Tribune 
of the People” (as the great free-trader was called twenty years 
ago) ever wore anything more gaudy than the ordinary evening 
dress of a private gentleman. The ups and downs of the rival 
parties furnished subjects for several excellent cartoons, such as two 
pictures of “The Political Tournament,” and one of “ Ixion out of 
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Heaven.” In the last ‘‘ Dizzy ” was depicted bound to the wheel of 
“Minority” being cast forth by John Bright as Hercules; while 
Britannia as Juno, and Gladstone as Jupiter (holding the bolts of 
“ Majority ’’), sternly regard his fall. Turning once again from home, 
the affairs of Greece and Spain seemed in a state of chronic confu- 
sion. Prince Alfred revisited Australia, and all but lost his life at 
the hands of an assassin. We had wars in various parts of Africa. 
In 1870 the Third Empire fell, and with the fall came the invasion 
of France by the Germans. ‘The siege of Paris was followed by the 
terrible excesses of the Commune. From the first Jf. Punch warned 
our “ lively neighbours ”’ that the quarrel with the stranger beyond 
the Rhine must end in disaster. When the French troops on their 
way “a Berlin” started from Paris headed by Napoleon III. and his 
only son, Punch produced a cartoon which was at once a prediction 
and a warning, for he depicted the shade of the Great Bonaparte 
appearing to the Emperor and the youthful Prince Imperial, bidding 
them turn back ere it is too late; but though his son is dimly 
conscious of the spectre’s presence, Napoleon III. rides on blindly 
to his doom. The rapid collapse of “all the glories of the 
grand nation” supplied Mr. Punch with the subject of many a 
cartoon intensely tragic. Paris treading under foot the emblems 
of her frivolity, and crying to her people to man the ram- 
parts; the same figure grovelling in the dust as the conquering 
Kaiser rode over her prostrate form, are two of the most impressive 
of these striking pictures. It was about this time that the 
Marquis of Lorne married the Princess Louise, and popular senti- 
ment welcomed the match as affording a precedent for the discon- 
continuance of ‘German matches.” Attention was so concentrated 
upon events abroad that purely domestic matters were almost disre- 
garded. Long runs at the various theatres gave the dramatic critics 
little to do in recording new pieces, and “the fashions’ were prac- 
tically at a standstill. Annual exhibitions at South Kensington 
familiarised the public with variations on the Prince Consort’s 
original theme. But there was one incident that drew attention to 
the home circle with painful abruptness: the sudden and serious 
illness of the Prince of Wales when he had just reached the prime 
of his manhood caused a thrill of emotion to run through the land ; 
and this and his wonderful recovery were worthily commemorated in 
the pages of the London Charivari. 

The death of Lord Beaconsfield, the occupation of Egypt, and the 
creation of the Empire of India, need not here be touched upon, as 
they are matters of yesterday. 

Arruur A Becketr. 
F. C. Burnanp. 











A MODEL LAND LAW. 


Wnuart ought it to do, this model land law ? 

In the first place it should keep sacred and inviolable the truce 
ownership of land. The great historical castles, the stately man- 
sions, the old manor-houses, the beautiful parks, which now make 
our rural districts the envy of the world, should still continue to le 
a happy possession to those who really own them and a delight to 
the passer-by. The squire who farms his own land, ‘he yeoman 
who owns the farm he occupies, should be jealously protected in thie 
enjoyment of the land whose produce is owing to their energy, skill, 
and capital. Whilst safeguarding these just rights, this beneficent 
law should release, as by an enchanter’s wand, the occupiers of 
land, and of everything erected on it, from the grasp of an evil 
genius. It should replace the haunting fear which fills the life and 
breaks the spirit of the tenant farmer by a feeling of confidence and 
security. It should free him from the influence or intimidation or 
caprice of others. It should declare that so long as he paid what 
was justly due, he need never tremble before landlord or agent. It 
should make it impossible that he should ever suffer because he excr- 
cised his reason and acted according to his conscience in the discharge 
of his duty as a citizen of the greatest empire the world has ever 
seen. It should tell him that independence and true manhood would 
no longer have to assert themselves under conditions which might 
well make the strongest will and clearest conscience falter. Its 
rules, working with harmonious but inexorable precision, like a law 
of nature, should convert every farm and dwelling throughout the 
land into a home from which no one who occupied it could ever be 
turned out, so long as he dealt with it as it should be dealt with. 
Yet all this should be managed without depriving those who own 
the land of any single right to which they are justly entitled, and 
without spending a single penny of public money. 

Every proposal which, so far as I know, has hitherto been made 
for reforming our land law is open to the fatal objection, that it will 
not do this. In the last speech which Mr. Cobden delivered, just 
twenty years ago, he said, “If I were twenty-five or thirty years 
younger, I would have a league for free trade in land just as we had 
a league for free trade in corn.”' I suppose he meant by this that 
the foolish and mischievous custom of primogeniture, and the power 
to entail land by deed or will, should be done away with. There is 
no doubt that the evil effects of this custom and of this power to tic 
up the land are very serious. A great part of the land of the coun- 
try is in the hands of merely nominal owners. They appear to have 


(1) Speeches, p. 493. 
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large incomes. But out of the rents they receive, they have to pay 
interest on sums borrowed to pay the portions of younger children 
and the yearly allowance left to the widow. Their apparent incomes 
of several thousands a year are thus often less than half what they 
seem to be. Of what use is it to pass Acts giving them power to 
sell? They cannot lay their hands on any of the purchase moncy. 
These mischievous powers to tie up the land must of course be swept 
away. But I doubt whether this change will by itself do much to 
break up the great estates. 

I dare say Mr. Cobden also meant by “ free trade in land,” that 
we should have a cheap and simple means of transferring the 
ownership of land. Well, there seems little doubt that in spite of 
Conservative prejudice and the interested opposition of those who 
profit by the present system, we shall soon have this. We shall 
have a register open in every county court registry, at which the 
sale of a farm or a house can be effected in a few minutes, for a few 
shillings. A great blessing no doubt; but surely no intelligent student 
of the great land problem can suppose that this reform is to solve it ? 

Then, again, there is what is called “ nationalisation of the land.” 
The nation is to become the landlord and take his place. We do not 
want anybody to take his place. If there must be a landlord, we 
could not have a worse, a more inefficient, a more helpless landlord 
than the official landlord, as those who study the returns of the 
Woods and Forests Department well know. Then Mr. Giffen pro- 
poses that, by a gigantic process of purchase with public money lent 
to him by the State, the tenant should become the owner. But how 
would that get rid of the difficulty? The tenant would become in 
his turn clothed with all the rights and privileges and powers of a 
landlord. He would be able not only to let at an increased rent, 
but to raise his rents at his own free will, and to impose any condition 
he pleased on his tenant. In fact all the evils of landlordism, 
so far from being got rid of, would be intensified. Even Mr. Henry 
George with his drastic changes, though he would intercept—I will 
not use the word “ confiscate”—the poor landlord’s rent for the 
benefit of the community, would still exercise through him all the 
rights of the landlord. 

It is idle to expect that much good will come of such changes, or 
indeed of any changes hitherto proposed, for this simple reason: 
they leave untouched the real source of the evil. No reform of our 
land laws will be more than mere tinkering which does not substitute 
for the old feudal conception of land tenure the only natural and just 
conception of property. ‘The essential principle of property is to 
assure to all persons what they have produced by their labour and 
accumulated by their abstinence.” * It is on this principle alone that 
we can frame our Model Land Law. 


(1) Mill, Political Economy, Bk. IL., ¢. ii., 8. 5. 
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Until the Agricultural Holdings Act of the last Parliament was 
passed, this sound and just principle had never been distinctly 
recognised at all by our law as applicable to what labour and 
abstinence accumulated in the cultivation of land. Except so far as 
local custom had made its sturdy protest and been supported by wise 
and just judges, our law said to those who brought skill and industry 
and capital to make the raw material of the earth productive, 
“Whatever addition your skill and industry and capital may pro- 
duce, is not yours. It belongs to the man who has lent you the land.” 
Even now that we at last have an Act which professes to ensure that 
the tenant shall get back what he has actually spent, the state of 
things is only a degree less unsatisfactory. It is after all only a 
clumsy attempt to give him back some of the money he has invested in 
the property of another. It does not give him back even the capital 
he has laid out in improving the land, much less its legitimate increase. 

“ All very well to talk of the hardships of tenants,’’ said a large 
landowner to me the other day. ‘It is much more often quite the 
other way. A tenant who has done nothing to improve the land, or 
has even mismanaged it, often contrives at the end of his tenancy to 
make out an unreasonable claim for unexhausted improvements. It 
is difficult, sometimes impossible, for us to disprove it, and we have 
to pay a large sum of money when a farm is thrown on our hands 
seriously diminished in value.”’ 

“ Precisely so,” I replied ; “ just what you must expect so long as 
the law remains as it is. You own that out of which all wealth 
is produced by labour and skill. You cannot or will not bestow 
upon it either labour or skill. You hand it over to another who is 
prepared to do so. You say, ‘Here is the land. You pay me 
interest on the capital which it represents. That interest must have 
preference over all your other debts. You must find the working 
capital, take all the risk of accidents to live stock, all the wear and 
tear and depreciation of dead stock, all the consequences of bad 
seasons. You must be up and afield early and late; you must take 
your produce to market, find buyers, and run all the risk of bad 
debts. What you make after this will be clear profit which will be 
entirely yours. There! But stop, there is one other trifling matter. 
Of course I reserve the game, and shall expect you to take care that 
it is not destroyed.’ 

“¢ But how about my capital ?’ says the tenant. 

“ «Oh, you will get your capital all back. There is the Agricul- 
tural Holdings Act, you know.’ ! 

“‘« And the improved value of the land?’ adds the tenant. 

“*Tmproved value of the land?’ you say indignantly. ‘Why 
the land is mine!’ 

“* The land was yours,’ the tenant replies, ‘ when you let it to me. 


(1) In Glamorganshire he sticks to the custom of the county. 
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But there have been added to that land since then fertility and produc- 
tiveness, which have greatly increased its value. That increased 
value is entirely due to my energy, skill, and capital.’ ” 

“Well,” says tho Duke of Argyll in the famous pamphlet which 
was written on the subject of an Agricultural Holdings Act,’ “ you 
have, or at all events you ought to have, got back your capital 
and a fair profit. You are ‘not accustomed to analyse the ultimate 
foundations of principle on which the everyday transactions of life 
are based,’* or you would see that it is a fallacy to maintain that 
you are entitled to this increased value. You are like the artisan I 
once heard who thought he ought to have all the profit the employer 
made on the work he did.” But where is there any single point of 
resemblance between the two cases? The mill-owner or manufac- 
turer can reply to the workman, ‘ Whatever Mr. Henry George 
may say to the contrary, I have found you, and those who depend on 
you, shelter, food, and clothing, whilst you were making the article 
I sell. I find you the raw material and the machinery; I take all 
the risks of trade; I give my skill and energy and foresight to the 
business ; and without them you would toil to no purpose. Surely 
I am entitled to some return beyond bare interest on capital! ” 

If the landowner could say this, or anything like this, there would 
be some analogy between the two cases. But he can say nothing of 
the kind. It is true he lends the land; but he provides no working 
capital or machinery. The tenant who has to make the land produc- 
tive has to find subsistence for himself and all those whose labour alone 
makes the land yield its increase. The landowner incurs no risk, not 
even the risk of losing a year’s interest on his capital. All the risk 
is put upon the shoulders of the tenant, who has also to provide 
everything that can produce profit either at once or in the future. 
I would advise all intelligent farmers to read the cases given by the 
Duke of Argyll, in which Scotch farmers under nineteen years’ 
leases have reclaimed, enclosed, drained, and handed back to the 
landowner, land which their sole exertions and capital have converted 
from valueless into valuable property. It is difficult to understand 
how any one “ accustomed to analyse the foundations of principle,” 
whether economical or moral, could gravely put forward these cases 
except as an overwhelming argument against the existing law. That 
the shrewd Scotch farmer has accepted such terms shows in the most 
striking manner the gross unfairness of a land law which renders it 
possible to impose them. 

“ What, above all things, should be striven after,” wrote the late 
Mr. Faweett, “is to promote the free flow of capital into agriculture. 
At the present time so great is the accumulation of capital in this 
country that it flows in a broad and continuous stream towards almost 


(1) Essay on the Commercial Principles applicable to Contracts for the Hire of Land. 
(2) P. 31. 
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every quarter of the world. This takes place at a time when the 
productiveness of millions of acres of land in this country might be 
increased by improved cultivation. As the field for the employment 
of labour on the land extended, wages would be increased and a 
stimulus would be given to the general industry of the country, and 
the extra food which would be yielded would bring additional comfort 
to every humble home.” ! But how can we expect any sensible man, 
much less any shrewd man of business, to invest money in the culti- 
vation of land on such terms as I have mentioned? What would a 
hard-headed Lancashire or Yorkshire merchant or manufacturer say 
if it were suggested that he should do so? 

The consequences of such a state of things are most serious in every 
way. They are injurious to the landowner, to the capitalist, to the 
wage-earning classes, to the consumer, to the whole community ; 
enterprise, energy, skill, and money are denied an outlet which would 
add enormously to the well-being of the people. As long as the outlet 
is denied the great object of the farmer will be to put as little into the 
land, and take as much out of, and away from, it as he can. In 1883 
we brought from abroad—exclusive of more than £67,000,000 worth 
of corn and flour—agricultural produce valued at more than 
£51,000,000.2 Yet the country is full of complaints that land in every 
direction is going out of cultivation because farming will not pay. 
Of course it will not pay. It never will be carried on successfully 
unless it is carried on under the same conditions as any other business. 

There is, however, this important difference between farming and 
every other business. A man can always set up alone in any other 
business. But unless you own your own land farming must always 
mean a partnership with the owner of the land. And what sort of 
partnership ? What happens in ordinary partnerships? Two men, 
say, agree to go into partnership as iron merchants; one of them has 
had training and experience, has made a business connection, and 
has £5,000 capital ; the other has had little or no experience, has no 
connection, and has £10,000 capital. What would be the terms of 
the partnership ? Why, it would be that all working expenses should 

(1) Labour and Wages, p. 51. 
(2) Animals living: Oxen, Bulls, Cows, Calves . , . £9,332,242 
a - Sheep and Lambs : : . . 2,518,382 
Bacon and Hams . r ‘ : : . : . 10,036,326 
Butter and Butterine . ; ; s ; ‘ - 11,773,933 
Beef. ‘ : : ‘ ; ; ‘ ; . 2,894,397 
Cheese . ; ; : ' . . ; ; . 4,890,400 
Eggs . ° ; ° : ‘ : . , - 2,782,055 
leer 
Meat, salted . ; ; - ; ; ; ; ‘ 808,528 
Meat, otherwise preserved . ; ; : : - 1,753,842 


Pork . , ; : ‘ P r ‘ : 761,871 
Potatoes ; ; ‘ ‘ ; ; ; ; . 1,585,260 


£51,334, 252 
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be first paid, that in these expenses should be included a reasonable 
allowance to the experienced working partner, and then that the 
clear profit should be divided between the partners in proportion to 
their respective capitals: but if there were loss instead of profit, 
the loss would be shared in the same proportion. 

So, too, when the partnership came to an end. The capital then 
remaining in the business would be divided in the same way. If it 
had increased, each partner would in like manner share the increase ; 
if it had become less, each would share the loss. That, indeed, is 
the principle which our law has laid down when no express agree- 
ment has been made, and, like all the broad principles of our com- 
mercial law, it is a sound and just principle. 

ut let us suppose that instead of learning the business of selling 
iron a man has learned how to till and manage land skilfully and 
judiciously as an instrument of production. He has £5,000; he 
wants to put it into the business of farming ; he has not the capital, 
say £20,000, to buy a farm of 500 acres—nay, worse, he could not, 
probably, find one if he had. He can, however, find plenty of 
squires who have farms, and who are quite willing to go into part- 
nership with him. But on what terms? “ Well,” says the squire, 
“put your £5,000 into my land; take all the wear and tear of dead 
stock, take all the risk of bad seasons, bad debts, losses of live stock, 
and pay me £600 a year. It is only a very moderate interest—not 
quite £3 per cent. on the capital value of the farm. All the profit you 
can make after these deductions will be yours.” He takes the farm ; 
he puts his money into it. Ah, he puts a vast deal more than his money ! 
he puts his heart and soul into the business. He is up early, works 
late. He deals with the land as a clever merchant or manufacturer 
would deal with his business; does not stint where he sces 
or thinks that the money spent will bring a good return. Then, 
when he has got the farm into fine' order and made the concern 
a paying concern, comes the other partner, who has done nothing 
but receive his rent, who has run no risk, and has not put one penny 
of capital into the concern, and takes possession, not only of his land, 
but of the increased value which has been given to it by the skill, 
the money, and the energy of the working partner. Until the year 
before last he actually could, in the absence of local custom, take all 
the money which a tenant had spent on permanent improvements ; 
and even now, in spite of the Agricultural Holdings Act, he gets a 
good slice of it. 

Can we wonder that, though the vast wealth of this country is in- 
creasing so rapidly, though investments are eagerly sought for all 
over the world, it will not flow into our land? And yet we have it 
on the high authority of Sir James Caird' that the produce of the 
land and the profit to be got from it would be enormously increased 


(1) The Landed Interest and the Supply of Food. 
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if the necessary capital were put into it. He quotes returns which 
show that the natural produce may be doubled and even trebled. It 
will be said no doubt that it is idle talking of increased production in 
the present depressed state of agriculture. I answer that this depres- 
sion is itself largely due to the fact that this great industry, unlike 
every other great industry, has never had the chance of being carried 
on upon true commercial principles. It has, for the reasons I have 
stated, never had the capital embarked in it which was required to 
meet the strain of bad times and bad seasons, to develop and control 
markets. In any other industry there would have been a similar 
collapse under such conditions. We are actually importing from abroad 
fifty millions’ worth of commodities which, it is admitted, we could 
have produced on our own land. 

It is the clear and undoubted duty of the people to interfere 
through their representatives when the rights of ownership in any 
kind of property are of such a nature and are so exercised as to 
cause serious mischief. Much more is this the case where these rights 
are thus exercised over the whole soil of the kingdom. At no time 
in our history can this interference be made with more reason and 
with more justice than at present. But if there is to be interference 
it should be in such a way that it will settle the matter once for 
all. This can, I venture to think, be done in one way only. 

The only way in which the Land Question can be settled on a 
just and solid foundation will be by applying to the occupation of 
land the essential principle of all property: that the occupier sball 
“ be entitled to what he has produced by his labour and accumulated 
by his abstinence.” If we deviate a hair’s breadth from this principle 
we shall go wrong. We are all tired of cries which mean nothing, 
of programmes which end in nothing, of public speeches which 
denounce evils but are afraid to propose the only remedy. If the 
evil is to be faced and got rid of we must have no more vague gene- 
ralities and depressing figures. The only practical and final solu- 
tion of the problem will be found in the natural operation of one or 
two rules of law, based upon this principle, which will assign, and 
secure, to every one who has an interest in land the rights to which 
he is justly entitled." 

What, then, are the rights of the landowner? In the first place, 
any one who owns land is fairly entitled to occupy it himself, pro- 
vided he uses it in such a way as is reasonably consistent with the 
common good. Within six months, therefore, after the passing of 
the new Land Act any landowner should be entitled to give notice 
to any one occupying land of his as tenant from year to year, that he 

(1) The Scotch feu system is perhaps as near an approach as any existing land law 
to a just arrangement so far as building ground is concerned. But its antiquated foudal 


formalities are needless and vexatious, whilst the rights of re-entry reserved to the 
superior are far too large and are subject to no proper control. 
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wishes to resume possession of the land for the purpose of occupying 
it himself. At the expiration of one year from the giving of such 
notice, the owner should be entitled to resume possession. On doing 
so he would of course have to pay the full value of the permanent 
improvements made by the tenant, all unexhausted improvements 
made by him, and “such compensation”’ as the Official Board of 
Arbitration, to be described further on, “‘in view of all the circum- 
stances of the case shall think just.” * To ensure the bond-fide 
exercise of this power? there should be a proviso that wherever land 
is relet within a certain period, say five years, any increase upon the 
rent paid at the time it was taken back shall be payable to the local 
authority for five years, unless good grounds be shown to the satisfac- 
tion of a county court judge for such reletting. 

Under this new rule of law the parties to any fresh arrangement 
for the occupation of land would no longer be on the unequal terms 
on which they have hitherto been, though they would still not be on 
equal terms. But they may I think be left, at all events until 
experience shows how the new law works, to settle between them- 
selves the terms, as in the case of ordinary business transactions. 
The parties to existing contracts have, however, certainly not been 
on equal terms. If they had been, Mr. Bright would have been 
quite right in holding that they should stand by their contracts. 
Those who occupy land under existing contracts, whether for terms 
of years or from year to year, should therefore be entitled to require 
that their rents should be adjusted by some easy, cheap, and ready 
kind of arbitration. Official Boards of Arbitration should be created 
for this purpose. These Boards should be composed of competent 
practical men, one of whom should attend and settle on the spot each 
demand for an adjustment of rent. The greatest care should be taken 
to provide that these applications should involve no more expense 
than would be necessary to prevent frivolous or vexatious applica- 
tions. There should be no other formal procedure beyond the 
application for a settlement to the registrar of the county court, 
upon making which a small fee of 10s. per cent. on the rent should 
be paid. It should be the duty of the registrar, or some competent 
deputy, on receiving each application, to obtain from the applicant 
as well as from the owner the particulars necessary for enabling the 

(1) I use the words in the 6th section of the Irish Land Act of 1881. 

(2) A large landowner and county member, when I suggested this solution of the 
land question, said, “If such a law were passed I would take every acre of my land 
back into my possession.”’ Possibly many landowners will say the same thing. But I 
think they will all think twice before they do so if the Act is properly drawn. 

(3) The cumbrousness and costliness of the machinery provided by the Irish Land 
Act has prevented the poorest class of tenants from getting redress. The rent of the 
77,000 holdings settled by the Sub-Commissioners during the four years ended August 


2ist, 1885, was £1,535,762, an average of £19 cach. There were in 1881 more than 
400,000 holdings averaging £7 and under. Return presented 1881. 
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valuer to settle the matter without delay when he came down to 
see the holding. No solicitor or barrister should be allowed to attend 
any inquiry before a valuer, except where the valuer gets permis- 
sion from the Board of Arbitration to obtain legal assistance. 

Any tenant for a term of years, in existence at the time of the 
passing of the new Act, should be entitled to apply to the Board of 
Arbitration for a certificate that the tenancy shall not expire at the 
end of the term, but shall become a continuing tenancy on such 
terms as the Board shall consider just. On any such application, or 
on any application for the reduction of an existing rent, the person 
to whom such rent is payable should be entitled to show that, 
instead of being reduced, it ought to be increased. And of course 
any landowner should be entitled to apply to the Board of Arbitra- 
tion for a certificate that the rent should be raised upon any hold- 
ing of which he does not resume possession under the six months’ 
notice clause. If no application is made by either owner or occupicr 
for adjustment of the rent of a holding within, say, six months after 
the Act is passed, it should, in the absence of any special circum- 
stances, be considered that both parties have assented to such rent. 

After the passing of the new Land Act, no landowner should be 
able to retake possession of any holding unless he has resumed occu- 
pation of it under the six months’ notice clause, except by order of a 
county court judge. Such order should only be given on the 
certificate of the Board of Arbitration that the occupier for the 
time being was dealing with the holding in such a manner as 
to depreciate its value asa security. The existing law of distress 
would of course be swept away. It would therefore be necessary 
that the widest discretion should be left to the Board of Arbitration 
in these cases. But it should be an instruction tothem that they 
should only advise the retaking of possession where it was absolutely 
necessary for the safety of the rent-charge or for the common gooi. 
They should also of course have power to sanction special agreements, 
where the owner of a residential property wishes to let for a limite: 
period, and to sanction the letting of cottages on quarterly or weekly 
tenancies. 

The occupier of any holding should be entitled at any time to 
redeem the rent-charge on payment of twenty years’ purchase. There- 
upon he would of course become the owner of the holding, so Jovy 
as he continued to occupy it. So long, however, as he did not exercise 
this right to redeem, he should have the power to put an end to his 
holding on giving a clear year’s notice of his intention to terminate 
the holding. He would of course be liable, where he occupied land, 
for any deterioration due to want of proper husbandry. He would 
also be liable, where he occupied a house or buildings, for any damage 
done or waste permitted ; but not for the effects of ordinary wear and 
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tear. The law as to repairs should, in the case of all buildings, be 
that which at present in the absence of express agreement applies 
to buildings let on a yearly tenancy. No agreement imposing 
any other special conditions or obligations should be binding unless 
sanctioned by the Court. The imposition on the occupier of an 
obligation to maintain the structure of any building should be pro- 
hibited. 

On giving up a holding, the occupier should be entitled to the full 
value of all permanent additions to, or improvements of, buildings 
made with the written consent of the person to whom the rent-charge 
is payable, and of course to the full value of all unexhausted 
agricultural improvements. He should not, however, be entitled to 
any payment for permanent addition or improvements made without 
the written consent of the person entitled to the rent-charge. 

There should be no restriction upon the right of the occupier to 
dispose of his holding, either by sale—subject to the original rent- 
charge—or by the admission of a fresh occupier, either at the same 
or at an increased rent-charge. The absence of any such restriction 
has worked admirably in Germany. The local authority, however, 
should have full power to restrain the undue subdivision of holdings. 
And on each transfer of occupation, whether for a capital sum or at an 
increased rent-charge, it should be the duty of the Board of Arbitra- 
tion to report whether any increase, and if so what increase, in value 
was due to other causes than the skill, industry, or expenditure of 
the transferring occupier. Any such increase would be appropriated 
to public purposes. I explain further on the reason for this 
appropriation. 

Every occupation would, at the death of the occupier, pass to his 
next of kin, unless otherwise disposed of by will. Leases and deeds 
of conveyance would of course be no longer necessary. All that 
would be required, and allowed, would be an entry of each transac- 
tion in the Land Register, which would be kept at each county 
court registry. Such entries, and the certificates to be given to the 
parties, would be made, as is the case in our Australian colonies, for 
a fee of a few shillings. The occupation of the conveyancer would 
happily become a thing of the past. 

It is obvious that the effect of these rules of law would be to 
extinguish the relation of landlord and tenant. They would convert 
the owner of a house or land which he did not occupy into the 
owner of a rent-charge issuing out of and charged upon it. He would 
be protected against any diminution in the value of his security 
through improper treatment or mismanagement of the holding, whilst 
all the harassing and mischievous powers of interference given at 
present by capricious restrictions would be swept away. 

It will no doubt be objected that such rules of law would be 
unfair. “You give,” it will be said, “the occupier of a house or 
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farm the right to occupy it as long as it suits him. He may re- 
linquish possession at a year’s notice; but the owner can never put 
an end to the holding. It is ‘heads I win, tails you lose,’ with a 
vengeance.” The objection, however, as we examine it, fades 
into a mere sentimental grievance, and we are dealing with great 
national exigencies, before which sentimental grievances should 
have no weight. If we turned a man out of his house or out of his 
farm and put some one in, he would have just cause to complain— 
even if we gave him a fair price for it. But we do nothing of the 
sort. We say to the man who does not occupy the land or house 
which he owns, “ You don’t want to occupy this farm, or you 
don’t want to occupy this house, and you want to get interest on the 
capital invested in it. Very well; you may sell it if you like, and 
invest your money elsewhere, or you may keep your money where it 
is, and get as much interest on it as you can with the security of a 
first charge. You may make the best bargain you can at the outset 
with the occupier as to the terms, and as long as he occupies we will 
1aake every reasonable provision for securing to you the payment of 
the interest. But it is not for the common good that any occupier 
should be disturbed so long as he pays this interest and deals fairly 
with the holding. Therefore you shall no longer be at liberty to 
disturb him at your own free will and pleasure.” Nor is it for the 
common good that the occupier should be bound to stay longer in a 
holding which he does not own than suits his own purpose. It is 
certainly against public policy that he should be subject to the 
arbitrary and unreasonable conditions and restrictions contained in 
the ordinary leases, either of agricultural land or houses. 

With a few plain rules for their guidance the local courts—if 
made what our local courts should be—could safely be trusted to 
take care that the holdings are properly dealt with. The owner 
would always be able to bring under their notice any omission or 
neglect on the part of the occupier, though there would, I venture 
to think, seldom be any need for their interference. 

“ But,” it will be asked, “ what about the increase in letting value ? 
What about the ‘unearned increment’? Surely where a house has 
been taken at £100 a year rent, and in five years can be let for £150 
a year, the occupier ought not to get the benefit of this increased 
value?’’ Certainly not, except so far as he has increased the letting 
value by his exertions and expenditure of money. But neither 
should the owner. There is no spontaneous increment in value of 
such property. It is due directly or indirectly to human effort. As 
a rule, the owner of land or houses which he does not occupy does 
nothing towards increasing their letting value. Their letting value, 
when it does increase, is due either to the exertions and the foresight 
of the individual occupier or to the growth of the neighbourhood ; 
which means, in fact, the energy and the exertions of those who cause 
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that development. Generally, however, it is due to both of these 
causes. Sometimes no doubt the energy, enterprise, and foresight 
of an owner largely increase the letting value of his land, as in the 
case of the Duke of Devonshire at Eastbourne. There he has laid 
out £200,000 in building sea-walls, in making streets, and other 
improvements, which have converted a large area of agricultural 
land into valuable building land. But in thus making Eastbourne 
attractive the owner reaps his reward forthwith in the prices he gets 
for plots sold, or the ground rents he receives for plots let.!’ I do 
not think that even in this case the landowner is entitled to all this 
increased value ; but any further increase is wholly due to the natural 
growth of the place, except so far as it is created by the skill, 
industry, and capital of the occupier. 

Such unearned increase in value should go to the community, not 
into the pockets of the speculating land-jobbers and builders who 
have surrounded our growing centres of population with ill-built, 
unhealthy, and high-rented houses.” 

I have already indicated how the share of increased letting value 
thus due to the community may be intercepted on each change of 
occupation. But power should also be granted to the local authority 
at intervals of, say, four years, to request the Board of Arbitration 
to ascertain the letting value of any holding. 

Where the letting value is found to have increased, the occupier 
should be entitled to claim as his any part of it which he can make 
out to be due to his own skill, industry, or capital. If, for example, 
a man takes a house, turns it into a good shop, and by his skill, enter- 
prise, and exertions creates a large business, he is now absolutely at 
the mercy of his landlord when his lease—generally a short one—- 
comes to an end. Under the new rules of law he would be able to 
claim as his share of the increased letting value, not only interest on 
the money he has spent in improving the property, but most if not 
all of the increased rent which his landlord would assuredly exact 
from him when his lease expires; for that increased letting value 
would have been mainly created by himself. In most cases where 
the place was rapidly growing the arbitrator would probably find 
that 10 or 15 per cent. was due to that growth, and it would be very 
properly intercepted for the common use. In the case of agricul- 
tural holdings, the increased letting value would generally be created 
by the occupier. But even here it would now and then happen that 


(1) The Duke has, with wise and liberal forethought, anticipated the future. The 
ground rents on his Eastbourne estate may be commuted at thirty years’ purchase, 
within ten years from the date of the lease. This is too high a rate, but high as it is, 
it is a great boon. 

(2) Even in Ireland, where, as Mr. Gladstone observes, “the principle of growth in 
towns is far less than in England or Scotland’”’ (Speech on Tenure of Houses, Ireland, 
Bill, December 24, 1865), the Irish Land Commissioners state that they find instances 
where “the value of the tenant’s interest was greater than the price paid for the fee.” 
(Report of Irish Land Commissioners, 1883-4, p. 4.) 
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a considerable share would be due to the development of a district 
or the growth of a neighbouring town. In such instances a 
share of the increased letting value would properly go to the local 
authority. 

There will, of course, be exceptional cases, to meet which the rule 
must be modified. The most common would be the case of land used 
as agricultural land, which becomes of largely increased value for 
building purposes. It is true that this increase in value is seldom 
due to any effort of the owner. It is almost always owing to the 
enterprise or public spirit of others. A large share of it ought fairly 
to belong to the community, the growth of which has made it valu- 
able. At all events it is clear that the occupier can never be entitled 
to the whole of the increased value. The following provisions would 
distribute that increased value in a way which could not reasonably 
be objected to by any of the interests concerned. 

Wherever land owned and occupied by the same person is let or 
used for building purposes, it shall become charged with a rent- 
charge of one-third of the ground-rent reserved, or one-tenth of the 
rack-rent reserved on each house built, or ten shillings per cent. on 
all money expended in building. 

Wherever land is let or used for mining purposes it shall become 
charged with the payment of one-third of any dead rent, royalty or 
other payment reserved in respect of the mines and minerals worked 
thereunder. The rent-charge in the above two cases should be 
received by the local authority and applied for public purposes. 
Wherever land occupied as agricultural land under a rent-charge 
reserved for it as agricultural land, is let or used for building pur- 
poses, it shall become charged with a rent-charge of two-thirds of any 
ground-rent reserved, or one-fifth of any rack-rent reserved on 
houses built, or one per cent. upon any money spent in building. 
The rent-charge should be distributed as follows. One moiety should 
be paid to the person to whom the original rent-charge is payable or 
to his representatives, provided it becomes payable within twelve years 
after he ceased to occupy the land. The other moiety should be paid 
to the local authority for public purposes. If the rent-charge be- 
comes payable more than twelve years after he ceased to occupy the 
land the whole of it should be received by the local authority for 
public purposes. 

Let us take one or two examples of the way in which this rule 
would work. Iam the owner of ten acres of agricultural land near 
a large town. I let an acre of it for building purposes for £40 a 
year. Of this I would receive £26 13s. 4d., whilst the local authority 
would receive £13 6s, 8d., to be applied for the benefit of the locality. 
Of course if I could show, as in the case of the Duke of Devonshire at 
Eastbourne, that this ground-rent was due to any extent to expendi- 
ture of capital and legitimate enterprise the rent-charge to be allotted 
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to the public would be proportionably reduced. But in every case 
the onus of proving this should be upon the owner. 

Take another example. An acre of agricultural land near a town 
is let, after the passing of the new Land Act, at a rent of £3 a year. 
Two years afterwards the occupier lets it for building at ground- 
rents amounting to £40 a year. Aseach plot is let, it weal | become 
charged with two-thirds of this ground-rent, one-half of which 
would go to the original owner, the other to the local authority to 
be used for the good of the community. 

Or take the case put to me by a Radical member of Parliament. 
He is one of a firm of manufacturers. They want to build additional 
works. They could not get land near their existing works except at 
a very high price. But they occupy, as tenants from year to year, at 
a rent of £300 a year, a farm of one hundred and fifty acres some 
distance off, which would suit them admirably. Of course, if they 
offer their landlord a good price for it—say £12,000, or forty years’ 
purchase—and he likes to take it, he cannot complain when he finds 
that they are going to build works on it. The probability, however, 
—indeed almost certainty—is that if they were to make him an offer 
he would guess what they wanted it for, and ask an exorbitant 
price. On the other hand, it would be unreasonable that they should 
devote it to building purposes and only pay £2 an acre rent-charge. 
The proposed rule would provide for this. Suppose they lay out 
£50,000 on their new works and build cottages which they let at, 
say, £1,000 ayear. In respect of the £50,000 capital spent they 
would pay a rent-charge of £500 a year; in respect of the cottage 
rents they would pay £200 a year. The original landowner or his 
representatives would get £350 a year of this, the public would get 
the other £350 a year. Of course this does not by any means 
represent the increased value of the hundred and fifty acres. As 
the whole of it became built upon, additional rent-charges would 
become payable. 

The same simple provisions would, so far as local authorities are 
concerned, replace the present costly and iniquitous process of com- 
pulsory purchase under the Land Clauses Acts, which enables a land- 
owner not only to exact from the people the increased value created 
by the community, but to extort sums far beyond that increased 
value. Whenever a local authority needs land for public purposes, 
whether for recreation grounds, allotments, gardens, workmen’s 
dwellings, or public buildings, it should be able to take it at its 
then letting rent. As it devotes it to building purposes, the owner 
would receive ample payment for his interest, in a rent-charge of 
one-fourth of any ground-rents reserved, or one-half per cent. on 
any outlay, or one-tenth of all rent-charges. 

How vast and far-reaching would be the results of these simple 
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self-acting rules! rules based on the only rational and just concep- 
tion of property, rules which, working with scarcely any friction 
and very little expense, would from year to year, from generation to 
generation, make the land of the country in its truest sense national 
property! It is indeed difficult to realise how magical would be the 
influence for good which they would have upon the well-being and 
character of the people, and more especially of the wage-earning 
classes. The land would afford a new and large outlet for the sur- 
plus capital of the country; agricultural industry and enterprise 
would be stimulated in a wonderful manner, and the national resources 
would be enormously increased. 

Nor would the great landowning classes be sufferers. On the 
contrary, they would be distinct gainers. The disintegration of their 
vast and cumbrous estates, estates which are practically owned by 
their agents, would lift from their shoulders a heavy burden of irk- 
some responsibility, and in many cases would relieve them from 
harassing incumbrances. The question of rent would be stripped of 
false and demoralising sentiment, and would be regulated by definite 
and sound commercial principles. 

With such a law properly applied, dual ownership would of course 
disappear in Ireland as elsewhere, and there would be no necessity 
for buying out the existing owners of land in Ireland at all. 

If a dozen high-minded, independent, and competent men were 
sent over to Ireland with instructions to carry out this principle in 
the same way, the land difficulty would soon disappear. For the 
results would be rather startling. There were in 1881, and I 
suppose are now,’ 538,000 tenants who paid rent from £1 up 
to £20, averaging £6 each. The total rent paid by these small 
tenants was £3,572,000 out of a total rental of £10,417,000. The 
remaining £6,845,000 were paid by 121,000 tenants whose holdings 
average £56 each. Most of them have been able to get judicial 
reductions; forI find thatthe average rent of the 172,000 tenants whose 
rents have been reduced is a little over £18. But the Land Act of 
1881 has been a cruel mockery of justice to most of the 538,000 small 
tenants, of the 218,000 whose rents average £2, and of the 196,000 
tenants whose average rent is £7. No redress can reach them for 
which they have to pay. It must be brought to them and given them 
free of cost and lawyer’s fee. 

Artuur J. WILLIAMs. 

(1) Return presented 1881, quoted by Sir James Caird in The Times, March 29, 1886. 

(2) The entire number of fair rents fixed by all methods between August 21, 1881, 
and August 22, 1886, were 176,800, the rental being £3,227,021.—Report of Lord 


Cowper's Land Acts Commission, p. 6. 
(3) Minute quoted above. 




















VALENTINE VISCONTI. 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART II, 
IV. 

Tue king was mad again; he had fallen into the first of innumer- 
able relapses. Henceforth, for thirty years, any moment of too 
poignant feeling would throw him back in agony and madness. At 
such times he suffered much. It would happen (says the Monk of 
St. Denis), that as he sat in his council chamber, receiving his 
ambassadors and discoursing with sense and clearness, a sudden 
shudder would pass over him, the actual world would drift into 
oblivion. Again the forest. near Mans, the leper’s warning, would 
rise on his tormented vision. He would shriek out for help against 
his enemies, and yet, poor king, be still aware these enemies were 
phantasms. At such moments he would cry and wail and sob, till all 
the Court fell a-weeping to hear him. ‘“Onotmadness. Death, any 
pain, anything but madness,” and joining his hands, he would look 
eagerly in face after face of his kinsmen. ‘I pray you, for the love 
of Christ, if any of you be party to this magic, then let me die at 
once and end it.” But no prayers avail, and as the fastastic world 
of lunacy gradually eclipsed the receding truth, the King’s last 
entreaty showed the unaltered sweetness of his tormented nature. 
“‘ Keep away all the knives,” he would cry. “I had rather die than 
hurt any one.” For no lapse of time, no suffering effaced in his 
gentle character the stamp of that terrible moment of Mans when he 
had awoken to find his innocent hands stained henceforth for ever 
with innocent and loyal blood. 

While the King wailed in desperate protest against his oncoming 
madness, all the Court wept with him. But, once that eclipse 
accomplished, the Court forgot the King. Part of the Royal palace 
of St. Paul’s had been turned into a safe asylum. There the King 
lived, sometimes for many weeks unwashed, eaten with filth and 
vermin, "suffering no attendant to approach him. He was then a 
mere wild beast, tormented with canine hunger, fierce, suspicious, 
and sometimes wild with fear. Then he would pace from end to end 
of his apartments, fleeing his imaginary pursuers, until he dropt 
exhausted in senseless lethargy. 

But more often, and especially in the first years of his illness, he 
was not sunk so lowas this. He was then an aimless, laughing, 
boyish imbecile. He was no longer the King even in his own fancy ; 
he had forgotten himself as others had forgotten him. Did he see 
his own arms or the Queen’s emblazoned anywhere upon the walls, 
he would smear out that heraldry, laughing the while and dancing 
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in a burlesque, unseemly fashion. ‘‘ These are not my arms. I am not 
King Charles. My name is George,” he would cry, “and my arms 
are a lion pierced with a spear.” The poor King was himself trans- 
fixed with that intangible spear his fair brother of Orleans had 
planted in his heart for ever. But in his madness, his jealousy had 
undergone a subtle change. Sometimes he could not endure the 
sight or mention of the Queen and Orleans, but more often he utterly 
forgot them. Once they brought Isabel into his presence. He shook 
his head and swore he did not know the lady. 

There was in all the world one only creature whose presence shed 
a little balm and solace on his unhappy lunacy. This was his sister- 
in-law, Madame Valentine. She was the only person he ever fully 
recognised. Absent and present he called upon her, “ Oh, my dearest 
sister! Oh, my beloved sister!” and if Valentine left him a single 
day unvisited, the poor King would wander up and down for hours in 
aimless regret and complaining. 

Valentine was kind and pitiful. Although at this time she was 
ailing (her second son was born in August, 1393), she did not fear 
to bring her delicate magnificence into the filth and peril of the mad 
King’s presence. For hours she would sit with him, playing at 
cards: those painted Saracen Naibi which Covelluzzo noticed at 
Viterbo (the first known in Europe) in 1379. Perhaps Valentine 
had brought them out of Italy; they were the only pastime of the 
haggard king, and for hours the painted images of Death, Love, 
Fortune, Madness, and the Angel, would silently fall from the 
hands of these two unhappy people; keeping each other melancholy 
company in the dismantled chambers of this barred and altered palace. 

Valentine was ill herself; she was a woman; and yet she was not 
afraid of this tall, broad-shouldered young man of twenty-five, subject 
to violent mania, who in one fearful paroxysm had slain four men in 
armour. His attendants dared not come too near. But Valentine 
seemed to bear a charmed life; she did not even tremble. This un- 
natural courage of hers, this fascination, this mastery which she 
exercised upon their king. . . . all this was terribly explicable to 
the people of Paris. 

Who was this lady—vValentine of Milan? “Now,” says Juvenal, 
“her father was the Duke of Milan,’ who was a Lombard, and in his 
country they practise magic and the casting of spells.” “The common 
people,” says the monk, “declared the King was bewitched. They 
accused the Duke of Milan, and in confirmation of this ridiculous pro- 


(1) Giangaleazzo in 1395 bought the title and investiture of the Duchy of Milan from 
Wenzel, King of the Romans, for 100,000 florins. I may here state that the florin, 
the ducat, and the golden franc of France were worth about 9s. 10d. of our money. In 
the Archivio Storico Italiano for the 1st January, 1887, a very learned passage on this 
subject, by Cav. C. Desimoni, will be interesting to all students of the past in its 
minor actualities. 
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position they said the Duchess of Orleans was the only person the 
King recognised or cherished in his sickness. They did not scruple 
to say she was a witch, though that so generous a lady should commit 
so great a crime is a fact that never has been proved.” “The King’s 
physicians, arioles, and charmers,” says Froissart, “affirmed the King 
was poisoned or bewitched by craft of sorcery; they said they knew 
it by the spirits that had showed it to them. Of these diviners, 
arioles, and charmers, certain were burned at Paris and at Avignon. 
They spake so much, and said the Duchess Valentine of Orleans, 
daughter to the Duke of Milan, had bewitched the King.” 

In those days the accusation of sorcery was terrible and ominous. 
To bewitch the King was the most damnable of crimes, for witchcraft 
in itself was treason against God. It was indeed no less than taking 
out of heaven the tremendous issues of life and death, apportioning 
them with profane and mortal hands, and breaking the heavenly 
order of the universe. God was mocked. This side of sorcery 
excited the horror of theologians, but it was not this that infuriated 
with helpless terror the shuddering populace. We know how the 
Polynesian Islanders will die to-day of a fatal languor if they believe 
their enemy has prayed against them. The citizens of Paris in the 
Middle Ages died as easily. ‘“ Throughout the kingdom,” says the 
Monk of St. Denis, “many nobles and poor people are attacked with 
the same strange malady as the King’s.” <A contagion of fear 
paralysed the sources of life. ‘ For they can bewitch you,” said, in 
1407, Maitre Jean Petit, a very learned doctor in theology ; “and 
they can bewitch the King, and make him die in a very subtle manner, 
quite unapparent, by the casting of a spell.” ‘A word is enough,” 
said two Augustin friars who suffered for sorcery in 1397, “a word, 
a touch ; it is no natural malady.” To those who suffered, and saw 
their near and dear ones suffer of this incurable, inexorable enchant- 
ment, there was no death too cruel for the wizard. 

The Duke of Milan was a very powerful magician. By spells and 
sorcery he, the weakest of his clan, had made himself the most astute 
and potent of the princes of the West; by spells and sorcery he 
would make his daughter queen of France. “Il n’y avait qu’une 
bouche a clore,”’ said Jean Petit. Valentine, the people thought, was 
helping her father, for the Duchess of Orleans was a witch. 

The powers of the Prince of the Air were in high places. Valen- 
tine was not only protected by Satan, not only served by Hermas and 
Astramin, the two livid demons of Montjoy that obeyed the House of 
Orleans, she was also sheltered by the effulgence of the throne. Every 
power, every protection was hers. Hell and earth obeyed her, and 
heaven smiles upon the sins of princes. Yet with the cruel heroism 
of pity the people of Paris rose against her, pouring down the streets, 
reaching out their fanatic hands to tear in pieces no omnipotent demon 
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in a violent aureole of flame, but a pale neglected foreign woman far 
from home. They determined to save the King, and at last the peril 
of the duchess grew so great that Marshal Sancerre and many other 
nobles advised her husband to send her out of Paris. So in great 
pomp, nowise abashed, but with all the splendour of a royal progress, 
Valentine left the city. She went to a fair castle of her husband’s 
near Pontoise, and then to Neufchatel upon the Loire. She went 
alone, for Orleans was kept by State affairs in Paris, There was 
a subtle political reason for the irritation of France against the 
Milanese. In the complex recesses of the human heart an actual 
terror of supernatural evil, a crusader’s passion to avenge the 
honour of God, may co-exist with the most sordid calculations of a 
worldly advantage to be gained. It was not only for the love of God 
that the Jews and Moors of Spain, the Protestants of Flanders, the 
monasteries of England, were made to enrich their persecutors. It 
was not entirely for thirty pieces of silver that Judas delivered a 
heretic to the secular arm. And it was the easier to condemn the 
Duke of Milan that he was not only a wizard, but the political rival 
of France for the rich suzerainty of Genoa. 

Already Giangaleazzo Visconti must have regretted his gift of 
Asti. In 1394 only the sudden death of Clement prevented Orleans 
from acquiring a kingdom in Italy; in the same year the people of 
Savona had placed themselves under his direct protection ; and twice 
over Florence had craved the help of France. At first Charles VI. 
had refused to cross the plans of Visconti in Italy; but in 1395 
the Visconti were discredited in Paris, and when Genoa, in terror of 
the Lombard conqueror, sent to France and offered to place herself 
under the protection and suzerainty of Charles VI., the King not 
only graciously promised to shelter her, but made league with the 
Florentines against Milan. 

As a fact, with Asti, with Savona, and now with Genoa for her 
subjects, France was the greatest rival Giangaleazzo found in Italy. 
He professed himself aghast at the conduct of his ally. He did his 
utmost to discontent the Genoese with France, and managed so well 
that the French envoys left the town disgusted; but scarcely had 
they gone when the Genoese suddenly perceiving the triumph of the 
Visconti, sent post-haste to Asti and besought the French governor 
there to come at once and take possession of their city. And so 
began the rule of the French in Genoa. 

All these machinations of Milan served to exasperate the French. 
And the indignity and insult offered to Valentine were as great a 
cause of irritation to Visconti. He and his daughter, with their 
Lombard indifference to superstition, could have nothing but con- 
tempt for the panic of the French. ‘Et l’une des plus dolentes et 
cour roucées qui y fust, c’estoit la Duchesse d’Orléans,” writes 
Juvenal des Ursins. Twice or thrice the Duke of Milan sent 
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his ambassadors to the King of France, offering to find a knight to 
fight at outrance with any man who would accuse Madame Valen- 
tine of any treason. So sore and angry were the father and the 
brother-in-law of Valentine that there was a talk of a Milanese 
invasion. Great counter-preparations were made in France. The 
King, being in good health then, was at Boulogne celebrating the 
marriage of his daughter Isabel, a child of seven, to Richard II. 
of England, a man some years older than himself. Richard was 
very bitter against Milan. He offered to send an English contin- 
gent to the field of battle. Ie warned the King again and again 
against the spells and sorceries of Lombardy ; and he produced so 
strong an impression upon the enfeebled mind of Charles, that on 
the 29th of October, as the two kings were sitting together at dinner, 
the King of France perceiving among the heralds one with the Ser- 
pent of Milan on his shield, had him stripped of his arms, menaced 
with death, and chased out of the royal presence. The Duke of 
Milan, as I have said, retaliated with the famous Investiture of 1396,! 
which excludes the children of Valentine of Orleans from the succes- 
sion to Milan. With things at this pitch of hostility, war seemed 
imminent, and the route was made out for the invasion of Lom- 
bardy. But that war never took place. ‘‘ And that journey,” says 
Froissart, “took none effect; for the discomfiture of the battle before 
Nicopoly in Turkey, and the death and taking of the Lords of 
France. And also they saw well that the Duke of Milan was in 
favour with the Great Turk, Lamorabaquy ; wherefore they durst 
not displease him, so let him alone.” It became immediately neces- 
sary to make peace with Milan,” the one power in Europe that could 
mediate with Turkey. The King, Burgundy, Orleans, the Sultan, 
caused a continual come-and-go of negotiators in Milan. Visconti 
took his position of peace-maker in good part. In March, 1397, he 
procured a third investiture. The talk of magic was hushed for a 
while, and Valentine returned in peace to court. 

(1) I have been told that in my last paper I did not make this matter sufficiently clear. 
I hope, owing to the kind permission of Canon Creighton, to try to explain it in the 
Historical Review. Briefly in 1396 three young brothers stood between Valentine and 
the succession to Milan. On the 3lst August, 1395, in the treaty between France and 
Milan (Liinig), Giangaleazzo distinctly speaks of his eldest legitimate son as ‘‘ héritier 
en nostre principalle seigneurie.” In 1395, 5 September, Giangaleazzo received Milan 
from the Emperor as a hereditary Duchy to him and sui heredes. Sui heredes included 
daughters, in some fiefs and at this date (see Windscheid), the masculine pronoun in- 
cluding the weaker gender. In 1396 there was every possibility of war between 
France and Milan. Giangaleazzo procured a second investiture (Muratori xvi. Ann. 
Med.), distinctly confining the succession to male heirs. But in 1396 news came to 
Paris of the Battle of Nicopolis. This secured an immediate rapprochement with Milan 
as the one power capable of mediating with Turkey. And on 30th March, 1397 
(Dumont TI. clxxxix.), he obtained a third investiture for descendentes et successores. It 
remains to be seen whether this was enough to constitute, for the sons of Valentine, a 


valid claim to the Milanese succession. 
(2) Delaville Le Roula. La France en Orient, I. 290—304. 
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Actual war with Milan was averted ; but the rumours against the 
King’s brother continued still in France. 

On the 24th of March, 1403, Ives Gilemme, a priest ; Demoiselle 
Marie de Blansy, Perrin Hémery, a locksmith, and Guillaume Foret, 
a clerk, were publicly burned for sorcery. And still the King was mad. 
Were those who bewitched him, the head of the State, to keep their 
immunity? There was such a crime as witchcraft, and people legally 
suffered for it. The King was bewitched: who was the wizard ? 

To this incessant question Burgundy ever helped to point the answer. 
Who was the person who profited most by the sickness of the King ? 

The Duke of Orleans had become very powerful. This young man 
in 1385 possessed an income of only 13,000 francs a year, about £6,000 
of our modern money; ten years later he was Duke of Orleans (1391), 
Count of Valois and Count of Beaumont (1386), Count of Asti and 
Count of Vertus (1387), Count of Soissons (1391), Count of Blois 
(1391), Count of Dreux, Count of Angouléme (1394). In 1394 he 
was very nearly King of Adria. He was Count of Perigord in 1398. 
He was Seigneur of Savona (1394), Seigneur of Coucy (1391) ; he 
possessed both lands and castles in Hainault, at Pierre-fonds, and at 
Ferté Millon (13892). The Duchy of Luxembourg (1402), the Duchy 
of Aquitaine (1407) lay immediately before him. 

The princes of Europe appealed to the Duke of Orleans as to an 
independent sovereign. Savona, as we have seen, threw herself on 
his protection, in preference to that of Charles. The Duke of 
Guelders concluded a separate alliance with him (1401). The King 
of the Romans offered him for his son the heiress of Bohemia, Hun- 
gary, and Poland (1397). Henry of Lancaster, an exile in Paris 
(1399), paid to him more court than to the King of France. And 
in 1405 the Venetians sent two secret ambassadors to Orleans, who 
in return despatched a certain Pierre de Scrovignes with private 
despatches to the Signory of Venice." Since 1401 the Venetians 
had never sent a message to the king. Burgundy feared that Orleans 
would induce the new Anti-pope at Avignon to depose Charles VI, in 
his own favour. 

There is no evidence, and yet the suspicions of Burgundy may 
not impossibly have been correct. In 1400 the Germans deposed 
their drunken Wenzel, in 1398 the English had deposed their in- 
capable Richard. Why should not France depose a king continually 
lapsing into madness? In the year 1399 the king had six relapses. 
Orleans may have been no less ambitious than his sworn friend and 
brother, Henry of Lancaster, who had so lately conquered for him- 
self the throne of England. 


(1) I hope soon to publish these and other documents from the Venetian Archives 
concerning the secret negotiations of the House of Orleans with Venice.—Secreta, 
Reg. 2, p. 82. 
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Vv. 


Orleans and Burgundy turn by turn usurped the regency. But 
the authority of the Queen, the influence of Valentine, was with 
Orleans. The young Duke of Burgundy had no woman to work 
for him ; it was even rumoured that the portrait of his own wife hung 
in that locked chamber where Orleans kept the pictures of his mis- 
tresses. But Burgundy did not need any feminine advocate, He 
was young, he was rich. In 1404 his father’s death bequeathed him 
Burgundy, next year his mother died and left him Flanders. <A 
small ugly man, alert, blunt, brutal even, serving public interests to 
reach his own ends, Jean-sans-Peur of Burgundy was the hero of 
the people. 

The people groaned under the tyranny of Orleans. Jugum in- 
tollerabile plebis. And Orleans, sceptical and embittered, had no 
respect and no pity for the ignorant populace that reviled him, that 
menaced his virtuous wife, that mocked the death of his little child 
with cruel and insulting calumnies. The people to him were odious, 
or indifferent at best; a cup to drain, a fruit to squeeze and throw 
away the rind. In 1403 he laid upon them an impost of three 
hundred thousand crowns. Out of this he builded for himself two 
famous castles, Pierrefonds and Ferté Millon, beautiful as the 
towers of heaven in a picture by Van Eyck. 

In 1407, not content, he levied a new tax. The money thus gained 
enriched the State far less than him, and great personages accused 
him and the Queen of leaving no single florin to rattle in the empty 
treasury. When Orleans suggested the new impost, Jean-sans- 
Peur opposed him in the royal council: “I ask pity of the poor 
people. It is tyranny to aggravate their intolerable yoke.” Jean- 
sans-Peur declared that, in his domains at least, the impost should not 
be collected; rather would he forfeit the entire amount himself. 
Struck by this generosity, the young Duke of Brittany volunteered 
to postpone his wife’s dowry until the treasury were full again. 

The tax was levied all the same. It was a war levy, and really 
necessary. Every man and woman in France was mulcted according 
to the value of his goods. In this way a vast sum was raised— 
twenty-seven millions. It was lodged in a tower of the Louvre. 
One night, when the town was quiet, Orleans, with a band of armed 
men, entered this tower and carried off at least two-thirds of the 
treasure. 

When the people heard of it—the people who (the Monk assures 
us) had sold the straw of their beds to pay the levy—they prayed 
publicly in every town and hamlet: “Jesus Christ in heaven, send 
thou some one to deliver us from Orleans!” 

Orleans smiled no less bitterly than when he had heard the public 
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whisper accuse him of sorcery and devil-worship. He proclaimed 
that whosoever did not pay the taxes should be cast into prison ; to 
prevent assassination, no man was to carry another knife than he 
used for his eating; a fourth of the provisions of the royal house- 
hold was to be supplied daily, without payment, by the people of 
Paris. These provisions, as the people knew very well, did not go to 
feed or clothe their beloved King. He, in his palace, was as poor, as 
suffering as themselves. The Dauphin was no richer: “in penury and 
want,” says the Monk, “if such words may be used for so great a 
personage.” The insatiable Orleans, the avid little Queen, grasped 
and kept everything. ‘Jesus Christ in heaven,”’ prayed the people, 
“send some one to deliver us from the Duke of Orleans.” 

Orleans should have listened. The air was full of warnings to 
tyrants. Richard and Wenzel had fallen miserably. The Duke of 
Milan had died of the plague; in six months his vast kingdom had 
fallen into ruins. Tyranny, at best, is a personal accident—a 
possession, not an inheritance. Was it worth while? The King 
himself added to the list of these monitions. In August, 1404, he 
married his eldest son to Burgundy’s daughter, his daughter to the 
son of Burgundy. 

In the year 1405, on Ascension Day, the people found a voice. 
An Augustine monk, Jacques Legrand, preached then before the 
court. The Queen, Valentine, and Orleans were present, but not the 
King. ‘“O Queen! O Duke!” said the monk, “ you are the curse 
and derision of your people. Do you not believe me? Go into the 
streets and hear them ! 

“ Tua curia, Domina Venus solium occupans, thy court, O Queen! 
where Lady Venus fills the throne, thy court, by day and night, is 
the scene of debauch and drunkenness. Dissolute dances do honour 
to the goddess. Frequent bathing enervates your bodies. Fringes 
to your sleeves, and long sleeves to your garments; yet are ye 
clothed upon with the sighs and tears of the poorest of your people. 
Your hearts are corrupt and your minds are all unmoved: Domina 
Venus solium occupat.” 

There was a flutter of indignation in the court. The monk’s ser- 
mon was reported to the King, but to the surprise of all, Charles 
answered that he was glad of it. On Whitsunday Legrand was 
commanded to preach again, and in the royal presence. The monk 
repeated his sermon, but with larger reference to a certain noble 
duke, ‘“‘once good and dear, but hated now for his oppression and 
his vice.” The King left his chair and sat down face to face with 
the monk, listening earnestly, with who can tell what cruel suspicions, 
what resolutions for inquiry and reform, in his dim and altered 
mind. When the sermon was over, the King spoke to Legrand for 
some moments. He thanked him earnestly. 
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Charles was deeply impressed with the words of the Augustine 
friar. Struggling against continual relapses, he made a brave effort 
to do the best he could for his disordered kingdom. When Orleans 
asked for the government of Normandy, for the first time he was 
refused. Another day the poor King called the Dauphin to him. 
“ How long, my lad, isit since your mother kissed you ?” 

“Three months,” the boy replied. 

The King was much affected. His children were evidently pinched, 
neglected, uncared for. He called the boy’s nurse to him, and gave 
her a gold cup. ‘ Look after my son when I am ill. If God grant 
me life I will reward you later.” 

This was in July, 1405. Burgundy was absent on his own estates. 
The king wrote to him, and implored him to return to Paris. 

Orleans and the Queen were at St. Germains. They paid no heed 
to any warning. On the 13th July there was a fearful storm ; tor- 
rents of rain, eddies of wind. The Queen and Orleans were riding 
in the forest when they were overtaken by the tempest. The Duke 
took refuge in the Queen’s litter, but the frightened horses nearly 
drowned them in the Seine. The people declared it was the judg- 
ment of heaven upon tyrants, and Orleans himself appeared im- 
pressed. He sent a herald to Paris, and proclaimed that whosoever 
of his creditors should come on Sunday next to the Hotel de Bohéme 
should have his debt discharged in full. On Sunday the halls and 
anterooms of the ducal palace were crowded with eager burghers. 
Many, tired and anxious, had travelled from the provinces. The 
Duke’s stewards laughed in their face and shut the doors. This was 
the final touch io the exasperation of the people. 

All this while Jean-sans-Peur was travelling to Paris. He came 
at the head of six thousand men-at-arms. The King was mad again, 
and could not defend him ; but the Queen and Orleans feared an insur- 
rection in Burgundy’s favour. They decided to flee secretly away into 
Luxembourg with the royal children. Valentine was with them ; 
and they had got as far as Pouilly when the troops of Burgundy 
suddenly surrounded the litter of the Dauphin, some hours’ journey to 
the rear. The boy was delighted; he embraced his father-in-law, 
and was carried in triumph back to Paris. Isabel, with Valentine and 
Orleans, fled to the Castle of Melun. Civil war seemed imminent; but 
when the two armies were actually in the field, peace was arranged, 
and on the 15th October the Queen and Orleans re-entered Paris. 

Orleans had learned nothing by his lesson. He was more than 
ever arrogant, more than ever secure in his tyranny. Early in the 
next year his young son Charles was married to the King’s daughter 
Isabel, the widowed Queen of England, a girl of sixteen. In the 
first months of 1407 the King gave his brother the rich duchy of 
Aquitaine. Orleans began to think again of the governorship of 
Normandy. He was richer and stronger than the King. 
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And yet, if Valentine, if Orleans, had really read the future as 
the people thought they did, or had they even cared to read the 
present, they might well have paused. In that age the fate of tyrants 
was not prosperous. The King of England was a leper. The King 
of France was mad. The little Duke of Milan was mad also, with a 
furious Italian hemomania. The King of Scotland was a prisoner 
in the hands of his enemies. There were two Popes, things for 
scorn and laughter, held in derision of all nations, and a song to the 
people all day long. 

Already, in 1380, Miles de Dormans, Chancellor of France, had 
declared ‘A government has no force save in the obedience of the 
people, for kings only rule by the suffrage of their subjects: Nam, 
et si centies negent, reges regnant suffragio populorum.” 

The judgment of heaven, the liberties of man, seemed to conspire 
alike against the rule of tyrants. 


VI. 


One Wednesday evening—it was St. Clement’s day, the 23rd of 
November, 1407—Orleans was supping with the Queen. Isabel was 
ill and dispirited. Ten days ago her new-born baby had died at its 
birth, and she sorrowed for this child and loved it as she had never 
loved her other children. Isabel was away from her husband in her 


new Hétel de Montaigu, near the Porte Barbette. It was here that 
Orleans came every day to see her, and here they “ supped right 
joyously together,” says the Monk of St. Denis. Orleans had been 
ill all autumn at his Castle of Beauté, and had only recently come 
back to Paris. Valentine, with her four children and the Princess 
Isabel, was still in the country. 

As these two persons, both ill, both weary, forgot their troubles 
for a while in each other’s company, a page came to the door with a 
feigned message : the King earnestly beseeched his brother to come 
and see him at the palace of St. Paul. Orleans arose at once and 
left the Queen. He had at least six hundred men of his own lodged 
that day in Paris, as Monstrelet informs us. Orleans, however, took 
none of them with him. He leapt on his mule and rode away with 
two squires on horseback at his side. Two or three footmen with 
torches ran after him. No gentleman could go more simply than 
the King’s brother in his plain suit of black damask, riding with no 
more than five attendants, quickly and gaily down the frosty street. 
It was the coldest winter ever known, and muffled in their cloaks the 
little party rode briskly ahead, looking neither to the right or left. 
Orleans was singing softly to himself and playing with one of his 
gloves. He feared no enemies. Last Sunday he had taken the Sacra- 
ment with Burgundy, and yesterday they two had dined together. 

It was eight o’clock. All was dark and silent in the Rue Vieille 
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du Temple, then an outlying and quiet district. Orleans and his two 
squires rode along so fast that the runners with the torches were left 
some way behind. At last they came to a wider place in the street 
where there was a well. As the three horsemen passed the Hétel de 
’Image de Notre-Dame, seventeen or eighteen men sprang suddenly 
out of the shadow of the house. One with an axe chopped off the 
bridle hand of Orleans. The King’s brother gave a cry of surprise 
and pain. ‘ I am the Duke of Orleans.” “It is he we seek.” 

In another moment the Duke was beaten off his mule on to the 
frozen paving-stones. Seventeen axes were aimed at him; blow 
after blow fell heavily; his head was cloven, his brains gushed out 
into the street. His servants had all fled and left him there, save 
one of his squires who had been his page (a German says Monstrelet, 
a Fleming says the Monk), who, more constant than Orleans’ compa- 
triots, flung himself upon the body of his master, and was pierced 
and slaughtered. there. When both were murdered the assassins 
dragged the body of Orleans across the street, propped it up against 
a heap of mud that was standing frozen there, and lighting a torch 
of straw they looked to see if he were really dead. At that 
moment a man with a scarlet hood drawn well over his face, came 
out of the house opposite, and struck the dead body with his club. 
“ Put out the light. He’s dead. Let us go.” The eighteen assas- 
sins rode away in great merriment, sowing caltrops after them ; but 
before they left they set fire to the house where, for the last fort- 
night, Jean-sans-Peur had kept them hidden. The flames of the 
burning Hotel de l’Image streamed up through the darkness of the 
night, awakening the city, and shedding a strange light on the 
murdered body of Orleans, still propped up in a sitting posture, his 
wounded head hanging on one side, A little distance off, on the 
stones of the street, lay the page, dead in his faithful youth, with 
at his side a white hand severed from the wrist. Close by there 
lay a fallen glove. 

There was wailing and mourning in the house of Orleans, grief and 
horror in the house of the King. The deed was soon known, though 
as yet it was only surmised that one Raoul d’Actonville, a dismissed 
steward, had wreaked in this ghastly fashion his spite against his 
master. The next day the royal princes, all in black, with a great 
multitude of the people of Paris, brought the murdered Duke to the 
church of St. Guillaume, close at hand. He who had ever loved the 
good through all his wickedness, lay now among the watching friars, 
who sang psalms and repeated vigils day and night for his soul; 
there he lay until they took him to be buried in his own chapel of 
the Celestines, which is called the Blancs-Manteaux to-day. The 
people followed him with torches, remembering only his gay and 
gracious qualities, his capricious generosity, his gentle raillery, his 
rhetoric and eloquence, how he had loved learning, and that he had 
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often lived as a monk for days among the Celestines. All Paris 
wept, those also who had prayed Jesus Christ in heaven to deliver 
them from Orleans; even Burgundy went in the funeral procession, 
all in black, weeping also. But when the funeral was over Jean-sans- 
Peur took Berri and the King of Sicily aside: “I had it done. I 
slew him. It was an inspiration of the demon’s.”’ 

VII. 

There were two women, who were not at the burial, to whom the 
death of Orleans came nearer than to any mourner there. When 
Isabel heard that Burgundy had slain her lover she went in terror 
of her life. Ill as she was she had herself carried in a litter to 
St. Paul’s, taking shelter there in the arms of her mad husband, and 
so soon as she was fit for travel the poor, light, beautiful little Queen 
went out of Paris, far away from Burgundy, far too from that 
maimed and slaughtered body lying in the chapel of the Celestines. 
Terrified, indifferent, she could think of nothing but her own 
imaginary danger. 

The mistress and the wife took the matter in a very different 
spirit. At first, in her transports of sorrow, Valentine could not act. 
She tore out her hair and shred her garments; she sobbed so much 
that for weeks afterwards her voice was hoarse. But when the first 
paroxysm was over her strong Italian character centred itself upon 
one fixed idea— justice, vengeance for her murdered husband. Valen- 
tine had no thought of her own safety. She sent her two elder sons and 
her girl into Blois, and then, with the Princess Isabel and little John, 
her youngest child, on either hand, the Duchess of Orleans set out 
from Chateau-Thierry for Paris. 

Travelling was slow that terrible winter. It was not till the 10th 
of December that Valentine entered the capital. She, her children, her 
servants, were all dressed very plainly and roughly, and, of course, 
in black. The King of Sicily and the Duke of Berri came out to 
meet them. When they reached the palace Valentine threw herself 
upon her knees before the King, demanding justice. The poor 
Charles (assez subtil pour lors) raised her up and kissed her, while they 
both wept together. He promised strict justice upon Burgundy. 
Again, ten days later, he declared, “‘ What is done to my only brother 
is done to me.’’ Valentine and her children, satisfied of vengeance, 
retired to their great hotel in the Marais. 

The King fell ill again so soon as Valentine had left him. “They 
say .... but I affirm nothing,” suggests themonk. Valentine the 
witch stayed on, however, among the people who had murdered her 
husband. One thing that we learn of Valentine at this moment shows 
us how profound, how selfless was her love of Orleans. She sought 
out his bastard, the little Dunois, the son of Mariette de Canny, and 
brought him up with her own children. It even seemed as though 
she loved him more than the others. Glancing from the poetic 
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Charles, the delicate Philip, the boy John, to his determined and 
eager little face, she exclaimed, ‘“ None of your brothers is more fit 
than you to avenge your father. Nature has cheated me of you!” 

To avenge your father! This had become the unique preoccupation 
of Valentine. But that promised vengeance tarried long. On the 
8th of March a learned doctor of theology, the chosen advocate of 
Burgundy, a certain Maitre Jean Petit, excused the murder of 
Orleans before the King. “ J/ est licite d’occire un Tyran.” 

It was not only of tyranny that the Burgundians accused their 
victim. The tremendous accusation of Jean Petit (which every student 
of the past has read in Monstrelet) enumerates attempted regicide, 
and secret poisoning, sorcery, necromancy, charms, incantations. 
“Sorcery, high treason against God, and regicide, high treason 
against the King. There is also tyranny,” says Maitre Jean Petit. 
It was of course for this third cause, treason against the people, that 
Orleans’ murder was condoned in Paris. 

For the people never hid their support of Jean-sans-Peur. Those 
who had wept at the funeral of Orleans were ready now to cry again 
the cry of Burgundy. The King, whose mind was again overcast, 
although he was not actually mad, the King himself on the 9th of 
April, 1408, signed letters patent granting pardon to Jean-sans-Peur. 
“Our very dear and well-beloved cousin of Burgundy, who for the 
public good and out of faith and loyalty to us, has caused to be put out 
of this world our said brother of Orleans.’ This was the last 
insult to his memory. Valentine would not brook it; she rallied 
to the charge. Though she herself had been seriously implicated 
in the tissue of villainy which his murderers had woven about 
the memory of her husband, Valentine had no thoughts to spare 
for her own safety. All through July and August she kept 
agitating against Burgundy. JBringing her children with her she 
sought the King and cried on her knees for justice. Twenty years’ 
exile for Burgundy! Her two advocates, Sérisi and Cousinet 
pleaded eloquently for her; refuting the vile accusations of poison 
and sorcery with a candour, a logic, a fine and modern spirit worthy 
of the intellect of the dead man they defended. It was all no use. 
“The Parisians,” says Monstrelet, “‘ loved so well this Duke of Bur- 
gundy ; because they believed that if he undertook the government, 
he would put down throughout the kingdom all salt taxes, imposts, 
dues, and subsidies which were to the prejudice of the people.” 
Though nearly all the royal Princes were openly on the side of 
Valentine, the King did not dare avenge his brother. The Court 
was impotent against the people. 

In the early autumn Valentine left Paris. Life was over for her. 
“ Rien ne m’est plus. Plus ne m’est rien,” ran her melancholy motto. 
Anger and bereavement and hopeless sorrow had worn her to a 
shadow. She took the little Dunois with her children to the Castle 
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of Blois. There were four of them, Charles, who should be the 
father of King Louis XII., and little John, the grandfather of 
Francis I.; Philip, Count of Vertus, and Margaret, in later years 
the grandmother of Anne of Brittany. These children, three of 
whom should be the grandparents or great-grandparents of Henri IT.,’ 
Valentine ceaselessly instructed. All her contemporaries bear wit- 
nes¢ to her untiring vigilance over them. ‘They are marvellously 
good, and well-instructed for their years,” says Monstrelet: ‘ Moult 
notablement conduits et indoctrinés.” But there was one lesson, 
dearer than the others, that Valentine perpetually taught her sons. 
* Avenge your father,” she continually cried. They proved her 
teaching twelve years later at the bridge of Montereau. 

These children, so different in character and destiny, one the swect 
poet of love and captivity, one (hers in affection only) the heroic 
Restorer of his Country, were the dearer to their mother that she felt 
she had not long to love them. Valentine was dying of a broken 
heart, “of anger and mourning,” writes Juvenal; “of anger and 
impotent vengeance,” says Monstrelet. Her eyes were quite dim 
with useless tears, and still she resented the very grief that drained 
her life; for she did not want to leave her little children and her 
unaccomplished task. ‘It was pitiful,” says Juvenal, “ before she 
died to hearken to her regrets and her complaints, so piteously she 
regretted her children, and a bastard, called John, whom she could 
not suffer out of her sight, saying none of her children was fitter to 
avenge their father.” . . . . “Since the tragic end of her husband,” 
says the monk, “‘ this Duchess spent her days in tears, and mary say 
the bitterness of her heart induced that unhealthy languor of which 
she died.” 

This was in November. Upon St. Clement’s day, upon that heart- 
sickening anniversary of her husband’s murder, Jean-sans-Peur rode 
into Paris. It wasatriumph. As he passed the people, and their 
little children cried, “‘ Noel, noel au bon Duc.” 

It was near a week before the news came down to Blois. When 
she heard it, Valentine felt that all was over. No vengeance was 
possible. On the 4th of December the unhappy woman died, with 
her last breath entreating her little children never to forget their 
father’s murder. But these children were only children, and they 
were orphans. The death of Valentine seemed to secure the triumph 
of herenemy. Jean-sans-Peur did not seek to hide his rejoicing : 
‘Car icelle Duchesse continuoit moult asprement et diligemment sa 
poursuitte.” But already Retribution at her grindstone was sharpen- 
ing the fatal battle-axe of Montereau. 

A. Mary F. Rosinson. 

(1) In 1463 Charles, John, and Margaret's son sent a secret embassy to Venice, 
entreating the Signory to aid them in recovering from the unjust hands of Count 


Francesco Sforza their rightful inheritance of Milan. MSS. Venetian <Archives, 
Secreta. Reg. 21, fogl. 21. 





THE NEW REFORMATION. 


* THEOLOGY UNDER ITS CHANGED CONDITIONS :”--A REPLY 
TO CANON FREMANTLE. 


Tue latest shift of the Apostles of Infidelity is to come before the 
world as the heralds and pioneers of “ Rerormation.” They desig- 
nate the sy stem which they seek to inaugurate—‘ The New Refor- 
mation: ”’ by which term (they are so obliging as to inform the 
public) they imply a reference to the “ Odd Reformation ” of the 
XV" and XVI" centuries. The public supposed as much, and was 
made attentive: for the Old Reformation was the mightiest religious 
movement of which History has preserved a record ;—was the fear- 
less work of Martyrs and Confessors of the Lorp Jesus Curist. It 
built its teaching on the revealed mind and will of Gop. It claimed 
Divine Authority for His inspired Word and exacted absolute sub- 
mission to its decrees, as those decrees were interpreted by the early 
Fathers and Doctors of the Church. Excusable surely was the 
surprise of readers of the ‘ Fortnightly Review’ at discovering that 
the first instalment of the proposed national movement (‘Zhe New 
Reformation—Part I.’) was nothing else but the Rev. Charles 
Voysey’s enumeration of ‘What dogmas of Christianity I have 
rejected, and why I have rejected them:—What religious beliefs I 
still hold and why I hold them.” * 

Highly interesting to Mr. Voysey and to his friends as such 
details may well be, it is hard to discover how they can possibly con- 
cern anybody else. ‘I reject” (he says) “the Inspiration of the 
Bible : attesting Miracles of every kind: and the Divine Authority 
of any Church in the world.” The blasphemous language in which 
this unhappy man goes on to explain in detail his pitiful reasons for 
rejecting all belief that Curisr is Gon, it is not needful that I should 
defile my page by transcribing.? He has persuaded himself that 
even the moral supremacy of our Divine Lorp is to be abandoned. 
We recoil from his avowals with horror. And,—Is this man then 
(we ask) indeed a Clergyman of the Church of England? He was, 
(is the answer), but he has ceased to be so. To reform the Church 
is no longer his object. He has separated himself from it. What 
can Charity herself say to such an one, but, “Gop help—Gop for- 
give him!” ... If this be the ‘ Cranmer’ of ‘the New Reforma- 
tion,’ —who will come forward as the ‘Latimer?’ ... At the end 
of a couple of months, the Rev. Canon Fremantle comes to the 
front: steps into the vacant niche, with “Part II.” in his hand. 
His work extends to 17 pages of this Review. 


(1) F. R. Jan. 1887,—p. 124. (2) Ibid. pp. 132-3. 
(3) F. R. March, 1887,—pp. 442-58. 





‘‘THEOLOGY UNDER ITS CHANGED CONDITIONS: ” 


Invited by the editor of the Fortnightly to offer some remarks 
upon this production, I propose with entire freedom to do so; not 
because, in my account, what Canon Fremantle says is entitled to 
the least degree of attention: every bit of it having been better said 
already a hundred times, and been a hundred times refuted. But 
because he occupies a position in the Church which renders such 
utterances as these of his dangerous,—whereas if they proceeded 
from the pen of a layman they would be disregarded. 

The object of Canon Fremantle’s essay is to convince the world 
that ‘“‘THEOLOGY, UNDER ITS CHANGED CONDITIONS” is destined to 
undergo, is already to some extent undergoing, organic, essential 
change. He asserts that it can no longer subsist as it has hitherto 
subsisted. It must experience (he says) revolution,—the most abso- 
lute, the most unsparing. Let us first ascertain what those “ changed 
conditions”’ are. Next, let us seek to understand what are the con- 
sequences which he expects will result from them to the Science of 
Theology.—The “ changed Conditions” (he informs us) are of four 
kinds :—“ (I), Those imposed by the advance of Science :—(II) Those 
imposed by the advance of Criticism :—(III) Those made by the 
altered state of Church-life:—(IV) Those caused by social and demo- 
cratic progress.” 

In dealing with the fourfold problem thus proposed by Canon 
Fremantle for discussion, I shall address myself directly to him. I 
shall write in the first person, I mean: both because it will save 
many words, and because it is really ad hominem—to Mr. Fremantle 
individually—that I write. 

(1) Foremost then among those “ changed conditions of Theology ”’ 
which, in your view, are destined seriously to affect its being and its 
prospects, I find mentioned “‘ the conditions imposed by the ADVANCE 
oF ScrEence.”’ 

May I be allowed at the outset to express the disgust with which, 
for the hundredth time, I meet with the senseless statement that 
‘Science’ and ‘ Religion’ have recently come into conflict? At p. 
444, you partially limit your vague assertion in p. 442, by explaining 
that it is of ‘the Physical Sciences’ that you are speaking. But 
pray,—To which of ‘the Physical Sciences’ do you refer? And, 
above all, to which of its recent ‘advances’ do you allude? For I 
am really at a loss to divine. Here, at all events,—whatever your 
meaning may be, I insist on joining issue with you. I accept your 
challenge, even though I foresee that it will occasion me not a little 
time and trouble effectually to dispose of your plea and silence your 
contention. 

You are, I trust, aware that there is a Science of Divine things. 
It follows therefore,—(and I do request that this circumstance may 
be carefully noted,)—that all that can be meant is, that certain of the 
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decrees of one of the Sciences seem to be inconsistent with certain 
of the decrees of another of the Sciences. From the nature of 
the case, the natural Sciences on the one hand,—Theological 
Science on the other,—can very rarely touch, much less come 
into hostile collision. But in fact their very nature is essentially 
different. Astronomy, Geology, Physiology, rightly understood, 
move in entirely different planes from that Science which has to 
do with Gop as the moral Governor of the world; and Man as 
His rational creature,—‘ made in the image of Gop and after His 
likeness.’’ The Natural Sciences, I say, are concerned with quite a 
different class of objects from those which occupy the attention of a 
Divine. Their fundamental principles are entirely different: so is 
their method: so is their terminology. When mention is made of 
“Law” in connection with the Physical Sciences, the Laws meant 
are those of the Material Universe. It is not always so, by any means, 
in respect of things Divine. When these last are being discoursed of, 
it sometimes happens that the Laws of the unseen, Spiritual World 
are referred to; Laws, of which Physical Science knows neither the 
name, nor the nature. This creates bewilderment in the natural 
Philosopher. To the Divine, it produces no perplexity at all. 

(A) Your scientific animosity against Revelation, is especially 
occasioned (I observe) by the miracu/ous element in Scripture. In 
three places (pp. 443, 445 and 455) you direct your attack against 
Miracies. You assume them to be “ violations of Natural Order.” 
The remarks whereby you propose to get rid of them altogether, 
would be diverting if they were not at once so very stale and so very 
foolish. 

(a) You begin by informing the world that “ Physical Science 
cannot advance a step without the assumption of the uniformity of 
Nature.”’—Then, in the name of common sense, (is the obvious 
rejoinder),—let Physical Science make her required assumption, 
have free course, and hurry forward! What hinders her? Who 
has ever desired to check her? ‘“ Mrracixs,” confessedly, are not 
her concern,—are no part of her province! You, at all events, are 
the very last person to insinuate that it 7s the function of Physical 
Science to explain Miracles ; for you assert that, to Physical Science, 
the very “idea” of a miracle “ becomes almost inconceivable.” 

(b) Your next proof that ‘ Miracles’ never can have taken place, 
consists in an appeal to “experience” :—“ Violations of Natural 
Order” (say you) “ which were supposed to take place in old times, 
now take place no more.”—You might just as reasonably ask us to 
believe that the extinct volcanoes of Auvergne never could have 
thrown up fire and smoke because there exist no historical records as 
to the period of their last eruptions. —‘ Miracles’ have been, in every 
age, the Credentials of Apostles, Prophets, Ambassadors of the great 
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King: attestations that His Saints spoke in His Name, and that of a 
truth He had sent them. When such attesting “signs’’ are again 
wanted, they will again appear,—but not ¢i// then. 

(c) Your next assertion is, that ‘no such violations can be found 
in times and places where they can be verified : ’—which is a mere 
begging of the whole question. 

(d) But pray, sir,— Why do you call ‘ Miracles,’ “ violations of the 
order of Nature’? (pp. 445 and 455). Does a child “ violate the 
order of Nature” by throwing a stone up into the air ? or by hurling 
a pebble into a mill-pond, and for several minutes disturbing its 
glassy stillness ? or by blowing a horn among the mountains, and 
awakening ten thousand echoes ?— Watch the same little child flying 
his electric kite, and dislodging the fiery element from the rain- 
cloud,—-which is a more serious matter. Pray do you behold here 
any violations of the laws of Nature ? 

(e) What you have been shown, sir,—(for you evidently require 
to have this elementary matter explained to you!),—All that you 
have beheld has been the coming into operation of a small independent 
human will, That is all. The sum of the matter has been that ! 

(f) And when the Sovereign Lorp of Heaven and Earth, wills to 
operate in the realm of nature ; how extraordinary soever may be 
the way, or how illimitable soever the extent of His operation ;— 
will you dare to tell Him that He may not, that in fact He cannot do 
so,—for no better reason than because to you (forsooth !) “ the idea 
is almost [ aye, or quite] inconceivable”? Shall I rather laugh at your 
stupidity, or marvel at your impudence? For surely it does not 
overtax a man’s reason that he should be required to think of 
Atmicuty Gop asa human Agent on a stupendous and altogether 
superhuman scale! ... No. Let the plain truth be told, however 
offensive and however discreditable it may prove to unbelievers in 
Miracles. They would dethrone Gop, from His own world if they 
could. They would deny Him openly, if they dared. They deny 
the possibility of Miracles, only because thereby, by implication, 
they succeed in denying Him. 

(g) Then further,—As the material universe is upheld by Laws 
Natural,—many of which are familiarly known to us; so must the 
spiritual world be governed by Laws Spiritual,—of which we neither 
know, nor (except from Revelation) can know, anything whatever. 
The coming unexpectedly into view of one of these latter laws, we 
should probably call ‘ miraculous’; but there would be no “ violation 
of natural, [no, nor of any other] order.” Only the higher law 
would have prevailed: at which no one but a fool could wonder. 

(h) Take a familiar illustration. An iron axe-head (suppose) rests 
on my extended palm,—by suddenly withdrawing which, the iron 
fails to the ground. Aided by a magnet, I can Uift up that iron into 
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the air. Before now, one endowed with superhuman powers has 
caused the same iron ¢o swim (2 Kings vi. 6). A human body once, 
in the presence of many witnesses, ascended up to Heaven. 

(i) ‘ Miracles’ we conveniently designate by a name derived from 
the Latin, which expresses the sense of wonder which the sight of 
them occasions to ourselves. But it is only to us that they are 
‘miracles’ (i.e. wonders). They are inthemselves nothing more than 
the ‘signs,’ (oneia, for that is their name in the N. T.), of a super- 
human agency: the coming into view of the powers of the invisible 
world. 

(j) Note, finally, that the best attested ‘miracle’ in the world is 
‘the Resurrection from the dead’ of our Saviour on the morning of 
the first Easter day.—Zhat stupendous demonstration of Divine 
power covers and carries all other ‘ miracles.’—There is no room for 
more concerning miracles in this place. I have said quite enough 
to convict you of incompetence and folly. S. John would have 
charged you with something infinitely worse. 

(B) And, now, I propose that we descend from generals to par- 
ticulars, and take some actual samples of Physical Science coming 
into collision with statements in the Bible. You will be so good as 
to observe that since it is “Science” who is now about to speak, I 
shall insist on her being scientific in her Method. I am not going 
to be put down by authority,—by the celebrity of a great name,— 
still less by the clamour of popular opinion. ‘Science ” shall be 
“ scientific,’ or she must submit to be laughed at. I cannot act more 
fairly than by accepting the favourite battle-field of Scientific Un- 
belief : namely the beginning of the Book of Genesis. This is the 
arena invariably chosen, I observe, for hostile criticism. There 
seems to be something very like a consensus among Natural Philo- 
sophers that the first three chapters of Genesis must be relegated to 
the domain of fable. Let us hear what “Science ” has to say on the 
subject. And first—How about the first words of all,—*In the 
beginning Gop created the Heaven and the Earth ” ? 

These words declare that the Creator of the Universe isGop: and 
that “in the beginning ” He created all things out of nothing. In 
reply to this, one of the most celebrated scientists of the day (Dr. 
Huxley) writes,— 

‘“* Omnipotence itself can surely no more make something out of nothing, than it 
can make a triangular circle,” ' 


Now, (I respectfully inquire)—Is ¢his meant for “ Science”? ? The 
Professor’s words can only mean that he rejects,—because his mental 
powers are not able intelligently to grasp,—the notion of ‘“ Crea- 
tion.” I frankly admit that the act of the Omnipotent Creator 


(1) ‘ Nineteenth Century,’—Feb. 1886,—p. 201. 
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transcends human intelligence. But what then? Nothing follows 
logically, but that Man is a being with limited faculties. And that 
we knew before. To say that a thing cannot be done by Gop’s 
Omnipotence, because Man’s Impotence cannot understand how Gop 
does it,—is to talk foolishly. Further, to encumber a revealed 
physical fact with a self-contradictory mathematical absurdity— 
which has nothing whatever to do with it (the “ triangular circle,” 
I mean) ; and this, in order to show that the revealed physical fact 
can never have taken place ;—is worse than unscientific. It is even 
absurd.—F or what then is Creation ? 

‘**Creation” (proceeds our philosopher) “ signifies a gradual evolution of 
one species from another, extending through immeasurable time.” ! 

I am constrained to ask again, as I asked before,—But pray, Is 
this meant for “Science”? . . . . Your own remarks on this sub- 
ject are not unlike what goes before, and are as absurd as any I have 
ever met with :— 

‘* It is said that life must have a beginning. Is it certain that life itself has 


not been developed, as some persons believe ; or that the potency of life is not 
inherent in the elements of which the world is formed ?”—F’. R.—p. 445. 


Who then created that original something out of which everything 
else has been evolved? For the spectacle of Omnipotence making 
that primeval something out of nothing has lost none of its incompre- 
hensibleness by our being forced to take a rush through “ immeasur- 
able time”’ in order to contemplate it. . . . But in truth this is not 
“Science.” It is sheer nonsense. 

Your own remarks on this subject are something worse: for you 
say,— 

‘‘The idea of Creation must be admitted to be a negative rather than a 
positive idea. God made the world: but how? As soon as we attempt to put 
a positive sense into the word Creation, it fails us. But what, it is asked, and 
where, is God, if He be not a Creator? We must conceive of Him otherwise 
than as a workman standing outside his work.” —F. 2.—>p. 445. 

Do you then mean to deny that the Universe has a Creator? If 
you do, why do you not say so plainly? If you don’t, why do you 
express yourself as if you did? 

The narrative in Genesis, if it be true, must needs be a pure reve- 
lation : and its truth is vouched for in the most solemn way possible 
by the Creator Himself, from Mount Sinai, in the IV Command- 
ment.—May I be told for what scientific reason it is now assumed to 
be “a myth” ?? If the natural philosopher is able to furnish us 

(1) ‘ Nineteenth Century,’—Dec. 1885, p. 857. 

(2) “* My belief” (writes Professor Huxley) “is, and long has been, that the Penta- 
teuchal story of the Creation is simply a myth. I suppose it to be an hypothesis 
respecting the origin of the Universe which some ancient thinker found himself able 


to reconcile with his knowledge, or what he thought was knowledge, of the! nature of 
things; and therefore assumed to be true.’’"—‘ Nineteenth Century,’—Feb. 1836,—p. 198 
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with a better attested account of Creation,—let him produce it, and 
we will listen respectfully. But really, if he has nothing to say 
except that he does not choose to believe a word of it,—his conduct 
is so grossly unscientific, that, apart from experience, I should have 
pronounced it (in a Philosopher) incredible. 

You are strenuous in inviting attention to “the theory of Evoiv- 
T10N.” The Origin of the Human Speciesis contained in what is recorded 
concerning the first human pair. ‘ The Lorp Gop formed Man of 
the dust of the ground,—and breathed into his nostrils the breath of 
life,—and Man became a living soul.” ' The being, so created, Gop 
took at once into solemn covenant with Himself. Moreover, Gop 
brought every beast of the field and every fowl of the air “ unto 
Adam, to see what he would call them: and whatsoever Adam called 
every living creature, that was the name thereof.” This statement 
is immediately repeated :—‘‘ And Adam gave names to all cattle, and 
to the fowl of the air, and to every beast of the field.” * 

Next, in order to provide Adam with “an help meet for him,”— 
“the Lorp Gop caused a deep sleep to fall upon Adam, and he 
slept : and Gop took one of his ribs, and closed up the flesh instead 
thereof, And the rib which the Lorp Gop had taken from Man, 
made He” (literally, ‘builded He into”) “a woman, and brought 
her unto the Man. And Adam said This is now bone of my bone 
and flesh of my flesh. She shall be called woman (Isha) because 
she was taken out of man (Jsh). Therefore shall a man leave his 
father and his mother and shall cleave unto his wife. And they shall 
be one flesh.” ® 

Now, this is a pure revelation; and these are secrets revealed to 
us only in this place. Intend your mind on the record, and you 
discover that the Protoplast is described as having been created not 
only a Philosopher, but also a Prophet. (We are speaking, remember, 
of the state of Man before the Fall,—of Man as he came fresh 
from the great Creatror’s hands: and you are reminded that Gop is 
said to have created him “in His own image-—after His likeness: ” 
it being declared, with marked contrast, of the next generation of 
mankind, that Adam “begat a son in his own likeness, after his 
image.’ *) Besides therefore the seeds of natural Religion sown in 
Adam’s mind, and besides the natural rectitude wherein he was created, 
he was adorned with gifts, powers, graces, supernatural. With the 
insufflation of his soul, Adam received also the grace of the Ho1y 
Sprrir, as a Principle of the Divine life to which he was designed. 
How else could he have been admitted (as we find at his Creation he 
was) to communion, friendship, converse with Gop ? How could he 
have maintained conference and discourse with the Author of his 


(1) Gen. ii. 7. (2) Ibid. vv. 19, 20. 
(3) Ibid. vv. 21—24. (4) Gen, i. 26, 27: v. 1 and 3. 
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being, in the same tongue and language, had he been of a merely 
animal nature ? 

A more than human sagacity certainly must have dwelt with one 
who could bestow an appropriate name on every creature which the 
Author of Creation brought before him expressly in order “ to sce 
what he would call it.”* . . . But Adam was a Prophet as well as a 
Philosopher. No sooner does he behold his spouse but he gives an 
exact account of her origin,—though he had lain so entranced in 
the profoundest slumber throughout the time of her Creation as to 
be unconscious of it. Whence can he have had his knowledge but 
by a secret revelation of the Spirit? But this is not nearly all. He 
proceeds to reason thus,—As Gop hath joined us twain together— 
(for this is bone of my bone and flesh of my flesh),—so from hence- 
forth every Husband shall obey the order thus established by 
Heaven ; and, leaving his Father and his Mother, shall cleave unto 
his Wife; and they twain shall be one flesh.? What knew Je of 
Father and Mother who was himself the first of the human race ? 
What knew he of marriage and the closeness of the marriage tie, 
who had never before beheld the face of Woman? But the wonder 
is, to hear the Second Person of the Trinity, during the days of His 
humiliation, deliberately reproduce Adam’s utterance on this occa- 
sion ;—make Adam’s words His own ; and actually base the sanctity 
and binding nature of the marriage tie upon the words spoken by 
the Protoplast in Paradise some 4000 years before.? A sanction more 
awful,—a corroboration of the primeval history more conclusive,— 
it is not in the power of human invention to conceive. 

Now, when Physical Science,—attired in professorial robes and 
surrounded by admiring votaries,—comes forward to persuade man- 
kind that, on the contrary, Man is the product of Evonurion; and 
that the founder of his family was “an invertebrate ascidian,—con- 
sisting of a simple, tough, leathery sack, with two small projecting 
orifices,—its larvee resembling tadpoles ;””—my first impression is, to 
doubt whether the Professor is altogether sane? and, if sane, whether 
he is quite serious? This however does not admit of question. Let 
us therefore patiently hear him out. He claims then that the more 
ambitious ‘ ascidians’ developed themselves into fishes having ver- 
tebre: that fishes, by Evolution, became amphibious animals, as 
seals: that seals, by Evolution, became marsupial animals, as 
opossums: that opossums became more perfect mammals, as lions, 
tigers, elephants, horses, apes, and monkeys. At last, that there 
appeared a “hairy quadruped, furnished with a tail and pointed ears, 
probably arboreal in his habits ;”* and from this is descended “ the 

(1) Gen. ii. 19. (2) Gen. ii. 24. 
(3) Consider S. Matth. xix. 4—6.—S. Mark x. 6—8. 
(4) Darwin’s Descent of Man,—ii. 389. 
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wonder of Creation—Man.” Such,—(we have it under the hand and 
seal of a famous Professor of physical science),—such is our pedigree, 
yours and mine ! 

In the meantime, since this is meant for ‘“ Science,”—reserving 
for the moment a few words about the Bible record, which the Apostle 
of Evolution unceremoniously flings aside,—(‘ I have at least, as I 
hope, done good service in aiding to overthrow” it,—he says,)—I 
demand the production of the scientific facts on which this wild hypo- 
thesis of Evolution is founded. Has there been discovered a series 
of fossil remains which undeniably exhibit Man in every successive 
intermediate state ?—the inchoate rudimental Man ;—Man at a more 
advanced stage ;—the near approximation to humanity ;—and so on ? 
Can “Science” produce a specimen of the long-tailed and of the 
short-tailed homo ? Has she at least found homo with a single joint, 
—the merest stump of a tail? Do there at least exist fossil remains, 
of some sort, of Man in a transition state; out of which to evolve 
this Evolution theory? No, there exists not one! So far from it, 
Man is never found at all in a fossil state. Well but,—if this be so, 
—What else but the merest impertinence—the veriest foolishness— 
is this talk of the Evolution of Man from an invertebrate ascidian 
tadpole? Isay nothing at present about the irreligion of one who 
thus pours contempt on Revelation. It is only the utterly unscientific 
character of the theory of Evolution, of which I am just now com- 
plaining. 

For you are requested to bear in mind that we used to be told 
that there will be no difficulty in reconciling the rival claims of 
Revelation and Science, if Divines will but reconsider their interpre- 
tation of the sacred Record. And true it undoubtedly is, that con- 
flict there can be none, when the Works and the Word of Gop are 
rightly interpreted: in other words, if, while the Divine is recon- 
sidering the sacred Oracles, the Naturalist is reconsidering his own 
grounds of certainty that his inductions are secure. But here, as 
you see, there is no room for compromise. This is fundamental 
contradiction :—a case where the sacred Record is clear and emphatic, 
—the supposed scientific requirement unsupported by a single 
particle of evidence. 

The Divine modestly appeals from his inspired Record to the facts 
concerning Human Nature which are equally accessible, equally 
familiar to all. Fallen Man (he points out) is the self-same being 
—morally and intellectually—now, which he is represented as 
having been 6000 years ago. The records of the human race show 
that there has been no change in Man’s nature, except physically : 
and that physically, instead of Man’s being in a state of evolutionary 
advance, there has been a considerable decline from what Man is 
related to have been in the beginning. 
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O but, (exclaims the Evolutionist,) I require a vast deal more than 
6000 years for the development of which J speak. I reject the story 
in Genesis of the origin of the human race, as palpably unreasonable, 
—clearly impossible. There have been men and women upon the 
Earth’s surface, depend upon it, for millions upon millions of years : 
and during that long time you cannot tell what changes may have 
been effected by the process of Evolution. 

No, (I reply),—nor you either. But I am quite unable to accom- 
modate you with the long tracts of time you require for your experi- 
ment. For it so happens that the Chronology of Scripture is without 
elasticity,—by no process of manipulation admitting of being 
extended for more than a few definite hundreds of years. Hear 
Mr. Clinton, the acutest of critics in this department of evidence, 
and a man by no means disposed to be hoodwinked by the supposed 
requirements of Theologians : — 

‘Those who imagine themselves at liberty to enlarge the time [which elapsed 
from the creation of Man to the Deluge—and from the Deluge to the Birth of 
Abraham] to an indefinite amount,—mistake the nature of the question ”’ : 
and he goes on to explain it." We are absolutely shut up within the 
recorded lives of the first two decades of Patriarchs. 

But, says the Evolutionist, I am not concerned to go into that 
question with you. I decline to accept the Chronology of the Bible. 
My business is with Physical Science: and my scientific observa- 
tions have convinced me that the theory of Evolution gives the only 
account of the origin of Man which I care to accept. 

Well, (I reply),—Let me at least know with whom I am talking: 
with whom, and with what, I have to do. Are you then an un- 
believer in the Bible altogether ? Do you entirely reject Christianity ? 
You shake your head. You are known to have expressed your 
admiration of the precepts of the Gospel; and you wish to be 
regarded as a Christian man. I am thankful to hear it. But 
you are to be told then that you are not at liberty to accept the 
pure morality of the Gospel, its precious promises, and its elevating 
hopes,—apart from the doctrines of the Gospel, its threats and its 
requirements. You must take it entirely as it stands, or you must 
let it entirely alone. As for accepting the Bible, but getting 
rid of its Chronology, you might as well talk of accepting a Man, 
but leaving out his backbone. But in fact in what I am saying, I 
am grievously understating the matter. Listen to me! 

The ruin of our Nature in the person of Adam,—the restoration of 
our Nature in the person of Curist,—is the sum and substance of 
the Bible. The Book is not two but one. Either half is meaning- 
less without the other. The Old Testament is the history of the Fall 
of the first Man, and its dreary consequences to all the future gene- 


(1) Fasti Roma vi,—ii. 
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rations of Mankind. The New Testament is nothing else but the 
history of the obedience of the second Man, and its blessed results 
to all the antecedent, as well as to all the subsequent members of 
the human race. S. Paul puts this briefly when he declares that 
‘as in Adam all die, even so in Curist shall all be made alive.”? 
Hence that saying of his,—‘ The first Man is of the earth, earthy— 
the Second Man is the Lord from Heaven.’”’? In other words, Adam 
and Curist are the two roots of Mankind: Adam, as in a state of 
Nature,—Cnrist, asin a state of Grace. And thusI have, in a few 
sentences, not only shown that the two Testaments together make 
up one whole; and that they must both stand or else both fall 
together ;—but it becomes plain that without the first three chapters 
of Genesis (which set forth severally the Creation,—the Temptation, 
—and the Full of Man,) the whole scheme of Salvation, as revealed in 
the New Testament, becomes meaningless and void. To speak more 
truly, the entire structure would collapse without those earliest 
chapters,—collapse and subside into a shapeless ruin. 

And thus it further becomes plain why, by no amount of recon- 
sideration of her inspired records, will Sacred Science be ever able to 
overcome the fact that there yawns an ugly gulf between her and 
the hypothesis that Evolution furnishes a trustworthy account of the 
origin of Man. Reconciliation is out of the question. Between 
Moses and Darwin “there is a great gulf fixed,” which there is no 
possibility of ever bridging over. 

It remains only that I now take leave of the subject of Evolution, 
and in a few words state the case as it stands between myself and 
you. I invite any unprejudiced reader to declare whether of us 
twain occupies the more “ scientific” position in the present argu- 
ment. By an act of rational Faith,—(which I hold to be among 
the highest efforts of Reason,)—J accept the revealed account of the 
Origin of Man. I have it on the best authority that Man, as he 
came from his Maker’s hands less than 6600 years ago, was little 
short of Divine in his endowments, but that he fell from his high 
estate. 

The Apostle of Evolution assures me that on the contrary, my 
immediate ancestor was “a hairy quadruped, furnished with tail and 
pointed ears, probably arboreal in his habits :” and that the founder of 
my family was a tadpole, who became “ a simple, tough, leathery sack, 
with two small projecting orifices.” This last interesting object, it 
seems, never had a wife. How he managed nobody knows, but he 
did manage. So, being full of high aspirations, and finding that he 
had a fabulously long period of time at his disposal, he set about 
trying to improve his condition. Unique were his opportunities 
and unrivalled his run of luck. After countless acts of Evolution, 


(1) 1 Cor. xv. 22. (2) Ver. 47. 
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most adroitly conducted certainly, the adventurous tadpole found 
that he had at last evolved himself into an Apollo, and had become 
happily united in wedlock to the loveliest of her sex. 

I call upon the Philosopher who gravely tells me this prepos- 
terous story, to produce his authority, his evidences. ‘Furnish me, 
sir, with your scientific proof that this is the way Men and Women 
came into being.” 

But the philosopher frankly avows that proofs he has none to offer. 
The hypothesis (he informs me) is an invention of his own, pure and 
simple. “ But, sir,” (I rejoin),—* this is not the way of science”’! 
. . . I point out to him that he has assumed certain solid facts: and 
I remind him that if Men and Women actually existed, (as he insists 
they did,) in all manner of inchoate forms on the Earth’s surface for 
millions of years before Adam and Eve, some 6000 years ago, 
received their being,—there ought to be abundant fossil remains to 
attest the fact. Lastly, I insist that the utter blankness of the 
geological page in respect of Man, whether evolved or undergoing 
Evolution,—although that page is written all over with illustrations 
to the existence of every other species of the prae-Adamic inhabitants 
of our globe,—is a circumstance absolutely fatal to his contention. 
The “ scientific”? method of inquiry convicts him of being the author 
of an “ unscientific”? hypothesis. I abstain from pursuing my advan- 
tage by insisting that, if his view be correct, the whole of the animal 
and vegetable kingdom ought by this time to be in a state of hope- 
less confusion ;—ought to exhibit every variety of grotesque com- 
bination ;—ought long since to have parted with every element of 
fixedness and permanency of type: whereas, on the contrary, the 
whole system of things is observed to be going on in one and the same 
methodical and orderly way. I forbear to press the stability of 
Creation as a token of the faithfulness of Him who upholds this 
visible framework of things by the Right Hand of His power ;—of 
the constancy of Him with whom we have to do. I will but con- 
tend,—I do but insist,—that, as intended to account for the origin of 
Man, the hypothesis of Evo.utTion must be surrendered uncondition- 
ally, as plainly UNSCIENTIFIC. 

And so much for the supposed necessity for a revolution in Theo- 
logy, in consequence of its “changed conditions”; resulting from 
certain vaunted advances of PuysicaL Scrence. 

From the Physical Sciences, you propose through comparative 
Philology to get at comPARATIVE THEoLoGy,—and this, with a view 
to suggesting that the Religion of Curisr is after all only one religion 
of many, between which no line of demarcation can be effectually 
drawn: for that, after all, Brahminism—Buddhism—Confucius, 
have all had their share, as well as Christianity, “in upraising the 
world to Gop.” 
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(a) You ask,—‘“‘Are there not incarnations, and miraculous births, 
and resurrections in the Brahminical religion?’ Yes,—plenty of them 
(I answer), and precious rubbish they are every one. Pure Pan- 
theism is the faith of the educated few: Polytheism the faith of the 
uneducated many. The doctrine of emanations bridges over the 
enormous gulf which separates these two religions. The end of 
Brahminism is absorption into Brahma. 

(6) You ask,—*“ Is there not the idea of self-sacrifice and of the 
equality of man in Buddhism?” Yes, (I answer) and a good many 
other comical ideas besides; of which annihilation or extinction is by 
far the most conspicuous. Buddha was a prince who lived about 
p.c. 500. Before his own attainment of annihilation, he revealed to 
the world the method of obtaining Truth. Every man (according to 
him) passes through innumerable existences, rising or falling in the 
scale, until he attains ertinction. He once pointed to a broom ina 
corner, which he said had, in a former birth, been a woman who had 
neglected to be diligent in sweeping out the Assembly Hall. Budd- 
hism recognises two prayers :— Om the jewel in the lotus,” and “ The 
immeasurable Buddha.” These, repeated or turned in a wheel,— 
either once or millions of times,—must produce inevitable corres- 
ponding results in future existences, by the mere mechanical law of 
cause and effect. . . . It is only reasonable that the memory of such 
a man should be greatly revered. The history of one of his teeth 
has recently been translated from the Pali. (A highly edifying 
narrative, no doubt.) 

The more the depths of these two systems (Brahminism and 

3uddhism) are explored, the more clearly are they seen to be dreary 

schemes excogitated by visionary philosophers, in the vain hope of 
relieving themselves from the evils and troubles of life,—from all 
activity, self-consciousness, personal existence. Absorption and 
Annihilation :-—things worth living for,—eh ? 

(c) You proceed,—‘“ Does not Confucius come very near to the 
enunciation of the Golden Rule of the Gospel ?”’?* I have heard the 
circumstance repeated ad nauseam. I infer that the solitary precept 
you allude to (viz. “that we should do to otuers as we would they 
should do to us’’) is altogether an exceptional utterance of the great 
Chinese philosopher. But give me leave to ask,—Ought it to create 
astonishment if, in the midst of a parched and dreary wilderness, 
there should be found lingering a solitary spring of living water,— 
in attestation that there was a time when the weary waste was “a 
land that drinketh water of the rain of heaven” ?? To speak with- 
out a figure,—what else is this but an attestation of the fact that 
“in the day that Gop created Man,—in the likeness of Gop made He 
him :* and that, even after his miserable Fall, the great Creator 


(1) P. 446. (2) Deut. xi. 11. (3) Gen. v. 1. 
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revealed to the creature a great body of sacred Truth,—and the 
elements of a perfect Morality,—as well as the blessed secret of the 
means of future restoration to eternal life? Hence, sir,—hence, and 
only hence,—the few, and scanty, and very far between traces of a 
loftier wisdom which are discoverable in those Sacred Books of the 
East, between which and the Bible of Christian men you dare to 
“ question whether there is any line to be drawn.” 

Claiming the same entire liberty of speech which you freely exer- 
cise on this great subject, I will say plainly that such a sentiment 
on your part is to me proof positive, either that you have never 
examined the Veda for yourself ;—or else that you have never 
studied the Bible. The latter seems to me the more probable alter- 
native. For if you have ever bestowed real attention on the mar- 
vellous structure of the Book of Life, you could not at this time be 
cherishing so preposterous an imagination. Show me, if you can, 
among the Sacred Books of the East, a volume consisting of ¢wo 
distinct sets of writings sundered from each other by about 500 years: 
—either set of writings being the work of several different persons ; 
—of which, nevertheless, the characteristic feature shall be this,— 
that they faithfully reflect, and interpret, one another: the former 
adumbrating a Saviour to come, (for the Gospel was before the 
Law) ;—the latter announcing the same Saviour as come already to 
Salvation, and destined to comea second time to Judgment. Show me 
this, if you can: two distinct books (I mean) which have yet grown 
mysteriously into one volume the Bible ;—mutually and exclusively 
recognising one another; responding, either to either, as substance 
to shadow, or as Prophecy to fulfilment: yes, show me this! And I, 
on my side, will undertake to show you, in the Religious Books of 
the East, an amount of foolishness, and turpitude, and monstrous fable, 
—forms of error so palpably gross, senseless, and immoral, that 
Charity herself shall be constrained to acknowledge them to be 
nothing else but the abortions of a diseased brain and a corrupt 
heart. 

But I cannot let you off so easily. You have dared to conclude 
your vaunting reference to the religions of the East as follows :— 
“ We evidently must not assert for Christianity an exclusive place 
in the upraising of the world to Gop.’’* Do you then really mean 
to say that the tendency, in times past, of the rotten tissue of the 
decaying religious systems of India and China has been to elevate 
humanity ? to regenerate society? to bring mankind to the know- 
ledge of the one true Gop? Are you then not aware that the end 
or aim of Brahminism is nothing else but absorption into the one 
soul of the universe? of Buddhism, is ertinction? and that, as a 
matter of fact, the tendency of these miserably false religions, or 


(1) P. 446. 
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rather philosophies, has been to reduce those many myriads of men 
and women who profess them to a state of moral and mental degra- 
dation from which nothing but the Gospel of Jesus Curisr can ever 
reasonably expect to lift them up?* “ Who is this, that’? dareth 
thus shamelessly to “darken counsel by words without knowledge ?” 

(II.) “ Passing on to the sphere of Critictsm,”—(I am quoting 
your words at p. 446),—“ we find that the Old Testament has under- 
gone a great change.” 

I take the liberty of meeting this assertion of yours with a flat 
contradiction. 

The Old Testament has undergone no change whatever: but is at 
this hour exactly where and what it was before any one of the present 
generation was born. What you can only mean to say, is something 
essentially different: namely ¢his,—That the concord of opinion 
which has been at last arrived at between the best living Hebraists 
on certain disputed questions respecting the dates of the books of the 
Old Testament, is so remarkable, so absolute—that we may now 
consider those questions as finally established,—settled at last on so 
firm a foundation that they will never be called in question any more. 

But this also is an utterly untrue statement, as I shall presently 
prove to you in detail. ‘The Book of Daniel” (you venture to 
say) “‘ consists of a series of traditions put together for the encourage- 
ment of the faithful Jews in the time of the Maccabees.” ? Pray, sir, have 
you ever studied Pusey’s “ Nine Lectures on Daniel the Prophet*®” ? 
I cannot think it possible. In that masterly and truly learned work, 
you will find your present assertion triumphantly disproved and 
effectually disposed of. Unless therefore you are prepared argumen- 
tatively, to refute the most convincing Apology of these last days, or 
can point to the place where some other competent critic has done 
this thing, you are without excuse for presuming to write as you do. 
concerning the authenticity and genuineness of the book of Daniel. 
For, on the contrary, Pusey has placed it on a foundation of security 
from which Unbelief, assisted by any amount of critical learning, 
will never more avail to displace it. 

The sum of the matter is, that you have adopted the views of a 
school which starts with a foregone conclusion. IJ¢ assumes that 
Miracle and Prophecy are absolutely impossible. You will no doubt 
listen with peculiar satisfaction to some remarks on these subjects 

(1) For ample information on the subject treated of above, conveyed with profound 
learning and genuine modesty, not without a keen appreciation of whatever is excellent 
in the Religions of India, yet viewing those Religions throughout from the stand-point 
of Christianity,—the Reader is referred to the folowing works of the Boden Professo® 
of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford, Sir Monier Monier-Williams, K.C.1I.K 
D.C.L. :—Modern India and the Indians,—1878 (p. 244) :—IJndian Wisdom,—1875 (p 
542) :—Religious Thought and Life in India,—8vo. 1883 (Murray),—pp. 520. 

(2) P. 447. 

(3) Oxford, 1864, (and since reprinted),—p. 628. 
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from one of the most learned Hebraists of the day,—Dr. Payne 
Smith, Dean of Canterbury :— 


“The negative critics start’ (he says) ‘‘ with denying the possibility of Gop 
speaking to men at all. They agree in nothing else except in denying the 
authority and inspiration of the Bible. When you ask for any positive results, 
you find a babel of Ishmaels. Every man’s tongue is against every other. If Ewald 
ascribes Psalm cx. to the time of Solomon, Hitzig, a critic of almost equal 
reputation, ascribes it to the time of the Maccabee Jonathan.—Hitzig says that 
the last six chapters of Zechariah were written by one and the same author in the 
days of King Uzziah: Ewald divides them between two different authors, who 
lived separated from one another by a period of 140 years.—wald ascribes to 
the age of Jeremiah portions of Isaiah which //itzig says are some of the most 
ancient writings of that prophet himself.—The Prophecy of Obadiah, according 
to Ewald, was written during the Babylonian captivity : Hitzig says it belongs 
to the time of Antigonus. 

‘‘Hoffmann shows how the same critics arrive at different conclusions in each 
edition of their works. De Wette began by ascribing numerous Psalms to the 
Maccabzean age : subsequently he summarily rejected such a conclusion. Psalm 
xly. (at first he said) was written in the time of the Persians: afterwards he 
ascribed it to the age of Solomon. The second half of Zechariah he once 
thought was written some of it in Josiah’s date, and the rest under Ahaz: soon 
he modified his views, and could see no reason for a divided authorship. Nor 
are the critics more successful on the ground of philosophy than on that of 
history. Conradi and Bauer see in the Book of Proverbs a genuine work of 
Solomon’s time: while Vatke places it, and the Book of Job, in the fifth century 
before our LORD If the results thus arrived at by the negative critics 
are thus unsatisfactory, we are justified in inferring that their method is in 
fault. 

‘The negative critics boast, or did boast, of the dichotomy of Isaiah as their 
greatest feat. It used to be constantly put forward as a positive and certain 
result of XTX“ century criticism. The sole thing in which they agree is the 
assertion, that as Cyrus is mentioned by name, therefore he must have been 
living and threatening Babylon, if he had not already conquered it, at the 
time the prophecy was penned. 

‘* Now, let us first of all listen to what Hwald, undoubtedly in many respects 
the first critic in Germany, says of the real Isaiah. His characteristic (he says) 
is the union in due proportion of three very high and remarkable qualities. 
Wait a little, and you will find that the Look of Isaiah is a miscellany of fugitive 
pieces, ‘ flying leaves’ as Ewald terms one part of it, and that twenty nameless 
writers all possessed this rare combination of unrivalled power tempered by the 
most exquisite judgment. 

‘* Let me give the various stages by which this monstrous conclusion is 
reached. Less than 100 years ago the suggestion was first made by Koppe, and 
soon afterwards repeated by Déderlein, that the last 27 chapters of Isaiah are 
not genuine. But it was soon found that this dichotomy could not endure a 
close and accurate examination. Hence the present state of German thought 
is as follows :— 

‘‘The book is a mere collection of fragments, of all dates, written by a 
compound horde of nameless personages, whose effusions have been patched 
together upon no other principle than that of filling up the skins of parchment. 

“The first 12 chapters are genuine, and undoubtedly written by Isaiah 
(Knobel, Bleek), but disfigured by glosses, transpositions, interpolations, &c. &c., 
so that every critic is justified in rejecting anything in the way of his pet 
theory. Thus Roorda says that chs. i—y, were written by Micah. Gesenius 
denies the authenticity of ch. vii, 1—16. Koppe, Vater, Rosenmuller reject 
chs. xi, xii; and Hwald, ch. xii. 
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‘The next section (chs. xiii—xxvii) are mere ‘ flying leaves’ (Zwald), put 
together without regard to date or matter: of which ch. xiii and the first 23 
verses of ch. xiv were written by the ‘ great unknown’ at Babylon (Knobel) ; 
or at all events by a nameless prophet just about the time when Cyrus took 
that city (Rosenmuller, Justi, Bleek). As for the next 4 verses (ch. xiv, 24— 
27), they were fragments of a long prophecy of Isaiah against Assyria (Hwald, 
Gesenius). The next 2 chapters (xv, xvi) were written by Jonah (//itzig): or 
if not, then Jeremiah wrote them (Koppe, Augusti, Bertholdt): or if not, then 
perhaps Isaiah borrowed them, but added the epilogue, ch. xvi, 13, 14 (Hwald), 
—which is absurd, for the epilogue was written during the Babylonian exile 
(Bleek). Ch. xix, of which Egypt is the subject, was written by Onias, who 
built the temple at Leontopolis (//itzig). 

‘* The first 10 verses of ch. xxi were written by the ‘ great unknown’ (Bleek). 
The xxiii ch. was written by Jeremiah (Morers), or by a scholar of Isaiah 
(Ewald), but at all events in the time of Jeremiah (Bleek). 

‘*Chapters xxiv—xxvii were written by an exiled Ephraimite living in 
Assyria after Nineveh had fallen, and when the Egyptians had begun to be 
troublesome (J/itzig). Gesenius, Umbreit, Knobel deny that it refers to Nineveh ; 
and say that it is a prophecy of the fall of Babylon, written at the time when 
Judah went into captivity. But Hwald places it in the time of Cambyses’ 
expedition against Egypt: whilst Vatke prefers the era of the Maccabees. . . 
The last 3 chapters Bleek ascribes to a Jew who lived at Jerusalem in Josiah’s 
time. 

‘The next 6 chapters (xxviii—xxxiii) are probably genuine (Knobel) : but 
Koppe doubts about xxx, 1—26: and Hwald ascribes xxxiii to a scholar of 
Isaiah’s. 

‘‘The next 2 chapters (xxxiv—v) were written early in the exile (Bleek) :— 
They were written in the middle of the exile (nobel) :—They were written at 
the end of the exile by the ‘ great unknown’ (Gesenius, Jlitzig) :—They were 
written during the exile by an author distinct from the ‘great unknown’ 
(Ewald, Umbreit). 

‘* The last 4 chapters of the first portion of Isaiah (xxxvi—ix) are a mere 
historical annex (Anobel),—but abbreviated, probably from a genuine historical 
work of Isaiah (Bleek): no,—They are entirely spurious (Hendewerk, Iitzig). 
They were written by a later chronicler, when legend had taken the place of 
history.” ! 


Now, sir, at the outset of your essay, you roundly asserted that 
“ The Old Testament has undergone a great change.” With a flourish 
of trumpets you announced “ The general assent of scholars” to the 
results of the recent negative Criticism of Germany.’ By the aid of 
your Dean, I have shown you that your announcement is wholly 
untrue, and that in consequence your assertion is utterly baseless. 
You have been made to listen, instead, to a very Babel of voices,— 
a very confusion of tongues and opinions. You have been shown a 
host of the best scholars and critics of Germany cutting one another’s 
throats,—and occasionally (by way of variety) cutting their own. 
Your one remedy, if you would retrieve your character as a faithful 
reporter of the facts of recent Criticism, is to walk across to the 
Deanery and to convince your Dean,—(by the way, do you read 
Hebrew ?)—that he has quite misunderstood and misrepresented the 


(1) Prophecy, ‘a Preparation for Christ,—(Bampton Lectures for 1869),—Macmillan, 
—pp. 415,—Preface, pp. xii.-xxvi. 
(2) Ibid. p. xxv. 
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questions to which he has devoted all the best years of his life. 
Failing to do this, you must submit to be told that you will greatly 
suffer in the eyes of the readers of ‘the Fortnightly.’ They are 
invited, by this sample, to estimate the value of every other critical 
statement which rests upon your authority, unsupported by docu- 
mentary proof. 

But before I pass on, I am disposed to ask,—Pray have you had 
enough ? for there is a deal more to come, if you have the slightest 
appetite remaining for it. ‘ Plainly,” (in the words of your Dean,) 
“the subjective Criticism has nothing to offer us, on the very ground 
where it boasts its greatest triumphs, but a farrago of disjointed con- 
jectures. And the same is true of it everywhere. Instances without 
number could be brought forward, showing its entire want of 
cohesiveness.’ I claim therefore to have completely driven you out 
of the field. Your vaunting statements have been flung back in 
your face in stern defiance.—In your disparagement of the Pen- 
tateuch, I observe you give the foremost place to that profane thing, 
—the ‘ Elohistic’ and ‘ Jehovistic’ theory. Are you not aware that a 
famous Hebraist, the late learned Dr. William Kay, threshed that 
question fairly out, twenty years ago? He will tell you, (it was the 
result of his laborious examination of all that has ever been urged by 
the advocates of the theory in question), that the inanity of the pre- 
tended arguments is such, that, for the most part, there is nothing in 
them capable of sustaining an argumentative blow: it is like beating the 
air.»—The great Dr. Alexander M’Caul also, you will find, has, by an- 
ticipation, silenced you in your main contention forever. Your flimsy 
assertions concerning the “ CHANGE UNDERGONE BY THE OLD TEsta- 
MENT ” must therefore, every one of them, be unconditionally aban- 
doned, as worthless. Whether you do not retire from the conflict 
somewhat disgraced as well as discomfited, it will remain for yourself 
in your wiser moments to consider. 

You proceed to state that, ‘in regard to the New Testament, there 
is far less tendency to agreement among scholars,” than in regard to 
the Old: and you are not afraid to hurl your wicked doubts broad- 
cast on the authenticity or the genuineness of the four Gospels,— 
the Acts of the Apostles,— certain of §. Paul’s Epistles,—those of 
S. John, &c. Are you not ashamed of yourself? Do you deliver 
this as the result of your own individual laborious critical study of 
the books on which you dare to pass sentence so coolly ? If you do, 
I hereby challenge you to produce your proofs of the trustworthi- 

(1) F. R.—p. 446. 

(2) Crisis Hupfeldiana: being an examination of Hupfeld’s Criticism on Genesis, as 
recently set forth in Bp. Colenso’s fifth part,—by W. Kay, D.D., Principal of Bishop's 
College, Calcutta,—(1865,—p. 95), p. 5.—The test of Elohim and Jehovah has been, by 


the Germans themselves, long since given up. See the Appendix (C) to the Rev. Henry 
J. Rose’s Hulsean Lectures for 1833,—p. 233. 
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ness of what you assert. As one who has devoted the undivided 
attention of a life to this great subject, I claim the right to speak 
with some authority ; and I take upon myself to declare, without the 
slightest hesitation, that your insinuations are as baseless as they are 
immoral.—Or are you merely retailing the barren truisms of modern 
infidelity ? . . . “It is of course quite possible” (you say) “ that 
some of these opinions may be unsound.”’* It is a great deal more 
than possible, I reply, that every one of them is entirely false. Do 
you really require to be told that things do not become “ doubtful,” 
because they have been “doubted”? ‘The fool hath said in his 
heart, There is no Gop.” Do you imagine that the existence of Gop 
therefore becomes an open question ?—‘“ Many believe S. John’s 
Gospel to have been wholly composed in the second century.” 
And,— Who, do you suppose, is the sufferer by that? 8. John? or 
the assailants of his Gospel P—The researches of the critics (say you) 
“* have made it clear” (clear to whom ?) “that the title ‘according to 
S. Matthew’ or ‘S. Mark’ permits the hypothesis that the first two 
Gospels passed through a rehandling in a later generation.” Will you 
venture publicly to maintain that stupid thesis? You ought, in 
my opinion, to be thoroughly ashamed of yourself for thus giving 
currency, and to all appearance lending the sanction of your name as 
a Canon of Canterbury Cathedral, to opinions of which the effect 
can only be to destroy men’s confidence in the New Testament 
Scriptures altogether : ‘opinions,’ which you yourself admit, in the 
same breath, “‘ may be unsound” (i.e. may be false,) after all. 

And so much for your onslaught on the Bible. If to yourself it 
seems to have been made with honour to yourself, I venture to say 
that you are the only educated man in Great Britain to whom it will 
seem so. 

I have been induced by the importance of the subject to bestow a 
disproportionate amount of the space at my disposal to the Ist and 
IInd of those “ Cuancep Conpirions,” under which (according to 
you) Theology, (which clearly you have never studied), is destined 
hereafter to undergo essential changes. You require, I see, 
to have it explained to you,—(and I have reserved the explanation 
until now),—that Theology, from its very nature, can never, properly 
speaking, experience any change at all. You assume that it 
not only can but must. You are mistaken. And the ground of your 
mistake is because, like many other superficial thinkers and imper- 
fectly instructed Divines, you have failed to apprehend its essential 
nature. Theology, sir,—unlike every other Science known to man, 
—is not a human discovery, but a Divine Revelation. 8. Jude (of 
whom you speak so insolently) will tell you that THE FaITH (Ty 
motiv) was “once for all (amaé) delivered unto the Saints.”? And 


(1) F. R. March, 1887, p. 447. (2) S. Jude, ver. 3. 
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in the same breath he bids you “ CONTEND EARNESTLY (€maywvi¢- 
eo@a.) for it.” Every word here is weighty. He speaks of “ the 
Faith ” as a thing which had been “ traditionally handed down (mapa- 
bobeion).” It is a Divine Tradition therefore. Hence, 8. Paul 
exhorts the Corinthians “ to hold fast the traditions” (ras mapatocers 
catéxete) Which he had himself “delivered unto them.”* “ For 
I” (he proceeds) “received of the Lorp what I also delivered unto 
you.” ? And our Lorp Himself, in a yet earlier place, having for 
40 days discoursed to his Apostles concerning the government of His 
Church,>—immediately before His departure, and while conveying 
to them the great Baptismal Commission,—is heard to enjoin on 
them the “observing of ail things whatsoever He had commanded 
them.” * Divine teaching like this, sir, is neither to be revolutionized 
by advances in Physical Science, nor yet by the fantastic decrees of 
unbelieving Critics. 

You have failed, I repeat, to grasp intelligently the nature of the 
problem with which you pretend to deal. The essential difference 
between Theology and every other Science which can be named is 
this,—that whereas the rest are progressive, Theology does not admit 
of progress: and that, for the reason already assigned, viz. because 
it came to Man, in the first instance, not as a partial discovery but 
as a complete Revelation. Whereas, therefore, in the investigation 
of natural phenomena, man’s business is to discover something new, 
Theology bids its professors inquire for what is o/d. Hence the saying, 
“Philosophia quotidie progressu, Theologia nisi regressu, non crescit.”° 
While Physical Science, therefore, directing her eager gaze steadily 
forward, ever aims at making fresh conquests, Theology is engaged in 
‘ guarding’ her ‘ deposit’ : in suffering no one either to add, or to take 
away from it aught. This hath been her occupation from the 
beginning until now. The counsel of the Sprrir is ever the same,— 
“ Ask for the old paths.” No other Science besides Theology can 
be indicated, which for eighteen hundred years has been content to 
abide by one and the same text-book, as by an infallible authority ; 
and to claim unconditional assent to her teaching when she has 
simply proved that so “It is written.” In this subject-matter 
(again to quote the striking words of Bishop Pearson),—‘ Whatever 
is certainly new, is certainly false.” 

The remainder of your Essay,—viz. your discussion of the IIIrd 
und [Vth of those “CuancEp Conpitions ” under which you con- 
fidently predict that Theology itself is destined henceforth to submit 
to essential transformation,—TI shall happily be able to dispose of in 
a single page. 

1 Cor. xi. 2. Compare 2 Thes. iii. 15. 


) 

) Ver. 23. Compare 1 Cor. xv. 3. Also 2 Thess. iii. 6. 
) Acts i. 3. (4) S. Matt. xxviii. 20. 

) 
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(III.) You rake together (evidently with satisfaction) all 
the instances of unfaithfulness by which the Church of England 
has been harassed and humbled during the last 30 years, 
F. D. Maurice’s ‘ Theological Essays,’ and Bishop Colenso’s pitiful 
and unlearned but savage and voluminous assault on the Penta- 
teuch ;—the shameless Essays of the Rev. Benjamin Jowett and the 
Rev. Rowland Williams, D.D.,—the ‘ Gorham Case’ and the noto- 
rious ‘ Essays and Reviews.’ You bring your survey down to the 
admission of Bradlaugh into the House of Commons, (which you 
evidently regard with complacency), and the escape of a recent 
preacher of heresy before the University of Oxford through a cast- 
ing vote. From these indications of the unfitness of the Privy 
Council to determine Theological causes, and indeed of the difficulty 
(for obvious reasons) of procuring conviction for heretical teaching 
in any Ecclesiastical Court, you choose to infer that Theology itself 
is undergoing serious modification, and is destined soon to submit to 
organic change. Every bit as reasonably might you pretend,—because 
robberies are sometimes openly committed with impunity in the 
streets of London, and because occasionally the author of a murder 
escapes conviction,—that the Statute Law of England respecting 
the rights of property and concerning the protection of human life 
has undergone a complete revolution; and that her Majesty’s Judges 
will speedily abdicate their judicial functions. The proposed 
analogy, in the mean time, fails in one essential respect. The 
Criminal Law may—if the nation so wills it—be any day modified, 
and (I suppose) to any extent. Not so, be well assured, the decrees 
of the Church Catholic concerning the Three persons in the Unity 
of the Godhead, and indeed concerning all other fundamentals of 
the Faith. Nothing else has happened on every such occasion as 
those referred to above, but an illustration of the practical impos- 
sibility of establishing a charge of Heresy against one who purposely 
conceals his wicked meaning under a cloud of ambiguous words: 
there being no shuffling so complete,—-so thoroughly unscrupulous 
and dishonest,—as that of your unfaithful cleric. Corruptio optimi 
pessima. 

How incompetent and mistaken an interpreter you are of ‘ the 
signs of the times’ is well illustrated by your remarks on Mr. 
Fletcher’s narrow escape from punishment for his infamous Sermon 
recently preached at Oxford,—on which incident you bestow more 
than a page of the present ‘ Review’ 

‘* Not only” (you say) ‘‘ was the feeling of ,both residents and non-residents 
of all shades of opinion, strongly adverse to the proceeding, but” (we quote 
from the journal which represents the more Conservative and clericalist side of 
University opinion),—‘‘ an opinion to this effect was conveyed to Mr. Ffoulkes 
(the delator) in a letter signed by a number of those whose judgment might be 


supposed likely to have weight with him; ” and, it is added, ‘‘ Mr. Ffoulkes 
action is entirely his own.” —p. 450. 
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The fact you quote from an Oxford newspaper is true enough : 
but its significance as an index to public opinion may be inferred 
from the circumstance that, on the occasion referred to, the sternest 
remonstrance of all was addressed to Mr. Ffoulkes by your present 
correspondent. 

On the other hand, had you been sincerely bent on exhibiting the 
truth of this matter, you would have recorded the Church’s uncon- 
cealed impatience at every fresh insult which has been offered to her 
Divine Head. You would have been careful to recall the acts of 
strong condemnation or at least of indignant remonstrance, which, on 
every such occasion, proceeded from the Episcopate, as well as from 
both Houses of Convocation :—the Protests which, once and again, 
were eagerly signed by many thousands of the Clergy: the argu- 
mentative treatises which were produced on every one of the occa- 
sions above alluded to—whereby the Church effectually purged 
herself from the suspicion of indifference to errors which in truth 
she utterly loathed and cordially abhorred. 

IV. Lastly,—“ Theology ” (you say) ‘ cannot separate itself from 
public life. The democratic and social uprising of our day must 
influence it.”” You certainly shine in delivering ambiguous oracles. 

If your meaning, sir, is, that a tremendous social upheaving might 
succeed in destroying the worldly status of the Clergy of the Church 
of England: and that a violent democratic movement, besides disin- 
tegrating the Empire and subverting the Throne, might result in 
laying prostrate the Altar and bringing in irreligion like a flood ;— 
if this be your meaning, you do but enunciate a dreary truism. But 
if you mean to say that, under such circumstances, the Church’s doc- 
trines also would exhibit democratic progress, and sustain sympathetic 
change,—excuse me for telling you that you talk nonsense. 

It is by no means impossible,—it seems to me to be a thing even 
likely,—that, under such terrible circumstances, the Church would 
become far more demonstrative than at present: would show her- 
self exclusive, intolerant, strict, absolutely unbending. Brought 
face to face with an imperilled existence, I believe she would, here 
in England, as anciently she did in the plain of Dura, develop the 
stern martyr spirit; and that her sons would step forth as then, 
willing to lay down their lives for the purity of the Faith, rather 
than be parties to its treacherous betrayal. 

But,—(that I may face this question fully as well as fairly),— 
if, (which Gop forbid !)—if the Bishops and Clergy of the Church 
of England could show themselves so vile as to adopt the course 
which I understand you to advocate :—were to secularize the Church’s 
teaching :—were to corrupt her formularies :—were to surrender her 
doctrines :—were to cast her Bible and her Creeds to the four 
winds :—were to deny her Saviour and to disown her Gop :—Were 
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all this dreadful wickedness to come to pass,—what else must follow 
but that (in Apocalyptic phrase) our “candlestick ’’ would be “ re- 
moved out of his place”?! Gop would certainly forsake us, as a 
church and nation. But, in the meantime, the Church of Curist 
(mark you!)—the Church, in all the dependencies of this vast Empire, 
—would still move onward on her majestic way unchanged. Made 
afraid by our calamity, and made watchful by our crime, the 
daughter Churches of the Empire would hold the deposit all the 
faster: would cling to their Divine Head all the closer: would s¢i// 
pursue their glorious career,—“ fair as the moon, clear as the sun, 
terrible as an army with banners.” And this closes the last head of 
discussion. 

It only remains to follow you into your anticipation of what “ our 
Theological beliefs ’’ are expected to become under the rour CHANGED 
Conpitions which have detained us so long. My task will then be 
ended. And first,— 

(1) “As regards Gop,” (say you),—“ Theologians must accept as 
their task the attempt to give a true account of the totality of things 
which is also a unity impelled by a single power or energy.” [What 
in the world is the meaning of hat? Does the man believe in Gon, 
—or does he not believe? Is he an Unitarian, but afraid to say so, 
—or is he not? For the foregoing tortuous nonsense may mean 
anything or nothing.] (2) “ As regards the Scriptures,—the Theo- 
logian of our new epoch will start without any [belief in] Inspira- 
tion.”” [A specimen of the familiar cant of the unbelieving school 
follows :—] ‘ From ‘the letter’ he will be thrown back on ‘the 
spirit,—from the external proof to the truth which is gained by 
thought and prayer.”—(3) “As to the nature of Curist,’”’-—men 
will be “cautious in framing dogmas about His Divinity,” but will 
enjoy an “ increasing sense of His moral supremacy.”—(4) “ As to 
Miracles,—the arguments relied on in the last century do not help 
us now.” ‘The Theologian of the future will probably be little 
concerned with them.” ‘ We have all learned to read in a natural 
sense the crossing of the Red Sea:” “while, as to those miracles 
which are notable for their strangeness, the action of hyperbole and 
the growth of the wonderful by tradition, will be always present to the 
mind of the Theologian, and will make him pass over them with a light 
foot.” ‘ The miracles of healing in the Gospel will appear as evidence 
of a peculiar condition of human life in the East in the first century, 
and of the restorative power of a great personality.” “Little stress 
will be laid on the accounts of the Infancy of Curist.” As for His 
Resurrection,—the Theologian of the new epoch will take S. Paul’s 
vision at his conversion as the type of all the manifestations by which 
the companions of Curist were assured that he was not lost but gone 


(1) Rev. ii. 5. 
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before. [This is what is known among unbelievers as the Vision 
Theory,—viz. that the loving hearts of the disciples led them to dwell 
in thought upon the dead Curisr so much, that at last “it became a 
kind of passionate certitude” (to quote Canon Fremantle’s words), 
and they thought they saw Him].—(5) “The Theology of Sin and 
Redemption,” as taught by the Church of Curist, will have to be 
brought “into closer alliance with general Science and practice.” 
“The reconstruction which will be required will need great labour.” 
—(6) “The notion of the Church” will have to be “ profoundly 
modified, when once men realize that it is not necessarily a society 
having special pursuits and a peculiar form of government.” “The 
Clergy should not be required to make any subscription at all.” 
“The chief adaptations of the old [order of things] to the new, must 
be made by thoughtful men for themselves.” Let the ‘ Divinity of 
Curist’ mean “ His moral supremacy as a spiritual power ”’ :—let the 
‘ Atonement’ denote se/f-sacrifice :—let ‘ Faith’ signify “a confidence 
in the Divine righteousness.”*. . . [So Canon Fremantle,—summing 


up (p. 454—7) what “ our Theological beliefs ” are going to become 
under their “ changed conditions.” | 

The plain English of all which foggy utterances I take to be,— 
(1) That you deny the existence of a personal Gop :—(2) That you do 
not consider the Bible to be inspired in a different sense from any 
other book :—(8) That you do not believe in the Divinity of Curisr: 


—(4) That you reject Miracles altogether, on the ground that, in 
your account, they are “violations of the laws of Nature’’ :—that 
you disallow the mystery of our Lorp’s supernatural Birth,—in 
other words, that you disbelieve in the Incarnation of the Eternal 
Son :—that you also disbelieve in His Resurrection from the dead, 
in the sense taught by the Evangelists ;—and that you further disbe- 
lieve in His subsequent recorded appearances to His Disciples :— 
(5) That you reject the teaching of Scripture concerning Human 
Sin, and the Redemption wrought for us by the Sacrifice of the 
precious death of Curist :—while (6), Your notion of the Church is, 
that it is a purely human society, undistinguishable in its constitu- 
tion, endowments, aims, from the rest of the body politic 

Shocking to relate, therefore, you deny every article in the Creed! 
Gladly would I accept the assurance that nothing of the kind is 
actually the fact ; but, in the Essay before me, you have so expressed 
yourself as to leave your readers without alternative as to what your 
words are intended to convey. I am unable to see any difference, in 
short, between yourself and the Rev. Charles Voysey in your 
respective negations of belief ;—except that he has rejected, whereas 


you maintain, the moral supremacy of the LORD JESUS CHRIST. 
(1) F. R.-—-page 458. 
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And thus I seem to have reached the close of my dreary and 
unwelcome task. 





I find it impossible, however, to lay down my pen until I have 
troubled you, (and in the hearing of the public), with just a few 
parting words. There is this further difference between Mr. Voysey 
and yourself,—that, whereas je has resigned his position in the 
Church of England, yow still retain yours. 

And I shall offer no apology for my plainness of speech, in 
inviting you, as I now do, to consider whether it is possible for one 
holding the sentiments which you ostentatiously profess,—(and 
which you cannot but be aware are so utterly inconsistent with the 
teaching of the Prayer Book as to be even subversive of it,)—to 
retain with honour the Office of a Minister of the Church of Eng- 
land ; the responsible position of a Canon of Canterbury Cathedral. 

In thus remonstrating with you, I do not lay myself open to the 
retort,—‘ And pray what business is this of yours?’ For it ¢s the 
business of us all to do everything in our power to check the growth 
of infidel opinions,—to prevent the spread of blasphemy and irreligion 
in the land: to protect the weak from having their principles 
undermined,—the hesitating, from suffering shipwreck of their 
faith. 

It is written in a certain place, concerning him who shall occasion 
the fall of one little one that believeth in our Saviour, that ‘it were 
better for him that a millstone were hanged about his neck, and 
that he were drowned in the depth of the sea.’’ (S. Matth. xviii. 6). 
The Divine Speaker proceeds,—‘ Woe unto the world because of 
offences! for it must needs be that offences come: but— Woe to that 
man by whom the offence cometh !” 





Turning away with abhorrence from the monstrous unfaithfulness 
of Mr. Fremantle’s Essay, I have a concluding word for the general 
Reader, and it is this :— 

O, if any one who has been at the pains to toil through the present 
controversy, is so unhappyas to have had his faith shaken in tHE Scrip- 
TURES,—as the articulate voice of Almighty Gop addressing his own 
individual spirit and conscience ; in MiraciEs too,—as the coming 
into sight of the Powers of the Spiritual World, and especially as the 
occasional tokens of the presence in Creation of a personal Gop :—If 
such an one has been besides so miserable as to have his confidence 
darkened in THE ReEsurREcTION of our Saviour, (which is his one 
ground of confidence that he shall himself wake up glorious from 
the dust of the earth at the Last Day) ;—and if, not least of all, he 
has been so ill-advised as to put up with that weakest of unphiloso- 
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phical imaginations, the HyporHEsis or Evovtion, in place of the 
revealed history of the Creation of the World and of Man:—Such 
an one is affectionately warned that, unless he turns resolutely away 
from his present downward course, he will discover when it will be 
all too late that he has been treasuring up for himself nothing but 
misery at the last. The Harmonies of Scripture (he is assured) are 
Divine: the Symmetry of Revelation is perfect. No tongue of 
Men or Angels can adequately express the sweetness of Gop’s Word: 
its sustaining power in the dark day of adversity,—the consolation 
which it alone is able to minister to the dying pillow. It must 
have been at the close of his life that a great Saint of old time 
exclaimed,—‘“ Thy Statutes have been my songs in the house of my 
pilgrimage.” 

For the rest, I am content to add as follows :—Let the man I am 
addressing go forth into his garden on one of the sweet Spring 
mornings which are already very near at hand: and when he notes 
with what unerring fidelity every leaf and every flower,—every 
scent and every sound,—every hue and every form,—comes back, 
true to its immemorial type ;—the selfsame breath of perfume and 
the selfsame configuration of beauty ;—let him accept the rebuke 
which he receives therein from Nature’s God. Let him have the 
manliness, the honesty, to confess that every one of these familiar 
objects gives the lie to this most unscientific hypothesis of Evolution : 
of which it is the only possible effect—though we charitably hope it 
was not the intended object—to dethrone Gop from His own Creation ; 
and to deny that this brave world of ours had so much as a Creator. 
Let him rather believe that the «wnscientific impiety of these last 
days was distinctly foreseen by Him who caused the Author of 
Genesis, at least ten times over, to declare that Gop created every 
herb of the field ‘after his kind;’ and every fish of the sea ‘ after his 
kind ;’ and every fowl of the air ‘after his kind;’ beast, and cattle 
and creeping thing ‘after their kind ;’—caused it, I say to be written 
down in the Book of Life, as a perpetual protest against the monstrous 
fable of Evolution .... Will not the man I am addressing,— 
while he bows his head before the ResuRRECTION OF THE FLOWERS 
and THE Mrracte or Sprinc,—will he not, I ask, be persuaded 
rather to believe that Gon’s truth and constancy in His Works are 
the surest evidence of the same Gon’s truth and faithfulness in His 
Worp ? 


Joun W. Burcon. 
Deanery, Cutcuester, March 24th, 1887. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
SHELLEY’S SEPARATION FROM HIS FIRST WIFE. 
To the Editor of the Forrnicutity Review. 


Str,—Professor Dowden’s Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley is based upon a 
considerable mass of letters, journals, and other manuscripts in posses- 
sion of the poet’s family, which were hitherto inaccessible; from it we 
learn all that has been ascertained about Shelley’s domestic affairs, nor 
is it probable that much more concerning him remains to be discovered. 
To speak too highly of the skill with which this long biography has been 
composed would be difficult. It is a masterly portrait, executed with the 
most perfect fidelity and impartiality in the minutest details. Professor 
Dowden helps us to know Shelley far more intimately than we knew him 
before; and many of the legends which perplexed the student of his life 
are now finally disposed of. 

The most important episode in Shelley’s history was his separation 
from his first wife, Harriet Westbrook, in the summer of 1814. Lady 
Shelley in her Shelley Memorials, and Dr. Garnett in his Relics of Shelley, 
had warned the public to suspend their judgment upon this point. They 
told us that documents existed which, without casting a slur on Harriet, 
would completely vindicate her husband’s conduct. Mr. Dowden has 
had access to these documents, and we look therefore to his account of 
the circumstances with keen interest. It may be said at once that he has 
cleared away the last suspicions of Shelley’s heartlessness and inhumanity. 
Shelley did not abruptly desert his wife without providing for her mate- 
rial needs. After a considerable period of gradual estrangement and 
mutual misunderstanding, he felt that their union must terminate. She 
agreed, not willingly indeed, but after personal explanations with her 
husband, to a separation which she possibly imagined would be only 
temporary. So far the matter has now been made plain. But very little that 
will alter our opinion of Shelley’s morality has been added. It is true 
that Mr. Dowden is able to show that Harriet treated her husband with 
coldness in the spring of 1814, and he prints for the first time some 
tender and pathetic stanzas addressed to her by the poet in the month of 
May.' These prove convincingly that Shelley then was pleading for a 
reconciliation ; but they do not disprove the fact that his final rupture 
with Harriet was caused by the sudden passion he conceived for Mary 
Godwin in the following June. 

Mr. Dowden makes one assertion which very materially influences our 
judgment, and which demands close investigation. He says, ‘‘ From an 
assurance that she (Harriet) had ceased to love him, Shelley had passed 
to a conviction that she had given her heart to another, and had linked 
her life to his.””* This statement he repeats without qualification: ‘‘ He 
had left her, believing she was unfaithful to him.”* The documents 
which Mr. Dowden quotes to establish Shelley’s belief in Harriet’s un- 
faithfulness before the separation are three in number.‘ First, a letter 
from Shelley to his second wife, dated January 11, 1817. Secondly, a 
letter from Godwin to Mr. W. T. Baxter, dated May 12, 1817. Thirdly, 
a note appended by Miss Clairmont to transcripts from her mother’s 


(1) Vol. i., p. 413. (2) Vol. i., p. 429. (3) Vol. ii., r. 68. 
(4) These three documents will be found in Volii., p. 98; Voli., pp. 424, 426. 
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letters, made some time after 1832. I have enumerated these in chrono- 
logical order, because their greater or less remoteness from the year 
1814 considerably affects their value as evidence regarding Shelley’s 
belief at that period. 

It must be borne in mind that Harriet committed suicide in November, 
1816, and very soon after this event the Westbrook family began a 
suit in Chancery with the object of depriving Shelley of the custody of 
his two children by her. On the 11th of January, 1817, then, Shelley 
wrote to Mary: ‘‘I learn just now from Godwin that he has evidence 
that Harriet was unfaithful to me four months before I left England 
with you. If we can succeed in establishing this, our connection 
will receive an additional sanction, and plea be overborne.”' As a 
matter of fact, when the pleadings began, he did not establish this, nor 
did he allude'to the matter in the memorandum he drew up of his case. 
Godwin writes upon’ the 12th of May: ‘‘The late Mrs. Shelley has 
turned out to bea woman of great levity. I know from unquestionable 
authority, wholly unconnected with Shelley (though I cannot with pro- 
priety be quoted for this), that she had proved herself unfaithful to her 
husband before their separation.” On the strength of these two pas- 
sages, the pith and kernel of which is that Godwin, some months after 
Harriet’s death, credited a tale told him by an unknown person, which 
he repeated to Shelley, we are asked to suppose that Shelley in July, 
1814, two and a half years earlier, was convinced of Harriet’s infidelity. 
But Miss Clairmont has still to be heard. She, writing at some un- 
certain date subsequently to 1832, and therefore at least eighteen years 
after the separation, recorded that: ‘‘He (Shelley) succeeded in per- 
suading her (Mary) by declaring that Harriet did not really care for him ; 
that she was in love with a Major Ryan; and the child she would have 
was certainly not his. This Mary told me herself, adding that this jus- 
tified his having another attachment.’”’ When we come to examine Miss 
Clairmont’s reminiscences, we find them untrustworthy in so many in- 
stances that her evidence carries no weight.* In the second place it is 
unquestioned and unquestionable that Shelley firmly believed the second 
child he had by Harriet to be his own. He announced the boy’s birth 
to his friends, had him named Charles Bysshe, used him in his efforts 
to raise money, and passionately claimed him when Harriet’s relatives 
refused to give him up. Yet we are invited to accept the memorandum 
of an inaccurate woman, penned at least eighteen years after the event, 
and including one palpable and serious misstatement, as proof that 
Shelley judged his first wife unfaithful before he eloped with Mary. 

No one contends that Harriet actually broke her marriage vow before 
the separation. What Professor Dowden asks us to believe is that 
Shelley thought she was untrue to him at that period. Miss Clairmont’s 
evidence I reject as valueless. At the most she only reports something 
which Shelley is supposed to have said to Mary with the object of per- 
suading her to elope with him, and which his subsequent conduct with 
regard to his son Charles Bysshe contradicted. The true inference to be 
drawn from Shelley’s and Godwin’s far more important letters in 1817 is 
that it was not until the latter date that the suspicion of Harriet’s guilt 
before the separation arose. This suspicion did not, however, harden 
into certainty, nor was it found capable of verification; else why did not 
Shelley use the fact, as he proposed, in order to strengthen his case 
against the Westbrooks? I admit that his letter to Southey in 1820 

(1) Mr. Dowden omits the second sentence in his quotation. Vol. i., p. 426. 

(2) Vol. ii., p. 88. 


(3) See Mr. Dowden’s own critique of this witness in Appendix B. to Vol. ii. Com- 
pare Vol. i., p. 440. 
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supports the view that, having once begun to entertain the suspicion, he 
never afterwards abandoned it. 

If now we turn to contemporary records between the dates, June, 1814, 
and May, 1815 (at which time Harriet disappears from our ken), we find 
no intimation either in Mary’s or Miss Clairmont’s diary, or in Shelley’s 
words and writings, or in the conduct of the Shelley-Godwin set, that 
Harriet was believed to have broken faith so early with her husband. 
When Shelley in the summer of 1814 sought to lower her in the eyes of 
Mary Godwin, he did so by hinting that she only cared for his money 
and his prospects.» Mary talks about her “ insulting selfishness,” calls 
her “‘nasty woman,” and exhibits a good deal of resentment at Shelley’s 
welcome to his son and heir by her (December 6, 1815).2 The pained 
reiteration of the words wife in her diary on this occasion proves how 
bitterly she felt her own position as mist Shelley invited Harriet to 
establish herself in the neighbourhood of Mary and himself. She was 
visited in London by the whole party. But while they continued upon 
awkward terms of half familiarity and mutual irritation, nothing by word 
or act implied a knowledge of her previous infidelity. What is further 
to the point is that Mrs. Shelley, in her novel of Zodore, which Professor 
Dowden rightly judges to be a history of Shelley’s relation to Harriet, 
painted a wife’s gradual alienation from her husband without hinting at 
misconduct.‘ 

In conclusion, I am bound to express my opinion that nothing now 
produced from the Shelley archives very materially alters the view of 
the case at which sane and cautious critics arrived before these were placed 
in the hands of his last biographer. We ought, moreover, to remember 
that Shelley, of all men, would have most resented anything like an 
appeal to popular opinions regarding the marriage tie. His firm con- 
viction was that when affection ceased between a married couple, or 
when new loves had irrevocably superseded old ones, the connection ought 
to be broken. In his own case he felt that Harriet’s emotion towards 
him had changed, while an irresistible passion for another woman had 
suddenly sprung up in his heart. Upon these grounds, after undergoing 
a terrible contention of the soul, he forced on the separation to which 
his first wife unwillingly submitted. 

Joun Apprneton SyMmonps. 


(1) Vol. i., p. 428. (2) Vol. i., p. 415. (3) Vol. i., p. 465. 
(4) Vol. i, pp. 486—438. 


THE TRANSCASPIAN STEAM TRAMWAY OR RAILWAY? 
To the Editor of the Fortntcutty Review. 


Srr,—Allow me to correct a statement made in the March number of 
the Fortnightly Review in Part III. of the series of papers entitled, ‘The 
Present Position of European Politics.” The author, whilst speaking of 
the Russian means of communication with Central Asia, calls the Trans- 
caspian Railway a steam tramway, an expression which I cannot pass 
over in silence for the two following reasons. (1) I published in the 
preceding number of the same periodical a paper entitled, ‘‘ The Trans- 
caspian Railway,” in which I tried to give a detailed account of the con- 
struction and of the importance of this new iron link of connection 
between Russia and her Central Asian possessions ; a road which deserves 
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by no means the trifling appellation of a steam tramway, being as it is a 
solidly well-built line of three hundred and thirty-five versts in length, 
and having cost 40,050,000 roubles. (2) Without any right to inquire 
into the authorship of the said series of papers which have excited so 
much attention throughout Europe, there are many reasons for the sup- 
position, that the man who penned them, must have been or is intimately 
connected with State affairs, or at least with State papers, which are 
not accessible to everybody. The author was, or is therefore, a man of 
important position, and such a man cannot be allowed to mislead public 
opinion by slighting a formidable arm in the hands of your rival. The 
mistake evidently has arisen from the fact that the first portion of the 
Transcaspian Railway, planned for the transport of ammunition and pro- 
visions to the Russian army operating before Geok-Tepe, was in reality 
a narrow gauge railway built for temporary use during 1880—81, and 
the calming words used in Parliament in 1882 by the then Under-Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs were, as the present shows, not quite justified. 
But since that time things have greatly changed. The provisional line 
from Mikhailowsk to Kizil-Arvat has had to be totally reconstructed, and, 
far from being a steam tramway, it is now a well-built railway fully able 
to answer all expectations of Russia in a future war against England. 
Yours faithfully, 
A. VamBiry. 


Norre.—Professor Vambéry is wrong. I do not call ‘the Transcas- 
pian Railway a steam tramway.” At page 339 of my article on Russia, 
published in the last number of the Fortnightly Review, I speak of “ the 
Transcaspian Railway now being rapidly constructed by General Annen- 
koff.” At page 350 I speak of ‘‘the steam tramway which they are 


rapidly making towards their frontier over a very easy country,” and of 
‘“‘the Upper Murghab.”” The earlier reference is to the line now being 
made from Chaharjui to Bokhara and Samarcand, which runs not 
towards “ their frontier,” or towards the ‘‘ Upper Murghab,” but away 
from both. The later reference is to the steam tramway which is being 
constructed towards the south-east from Askabad. This is at present a 
narrow-gauge, light, cheap line. 


Tue Writer or “THe PRESENT 
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